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The Author 


Author’s rant: 


There are the scientists — the sceptical atheists who search for the truth. 
Then there are the fundamentalists — the staunch believers who have little 
regard for the truth. For most of us, we fit somewhere in the middle and 
believe in evolution and heaven, the atom and God, DNA and the power of 
prayer. However, increasingly we are becoming apathetic with religious 
notions. We don our Bose noise-cancelling headphones and VR goggles and 
shut out the world. 


It seems to me that a solution would be to adopt some sort of a middle 
ground religion that encompasses everything and is bang up to date — not 
stuck in the ninth century. 


I hereby give notice of my intention to put forward a solution to this 
inadequacy. A new fake religion that covers everything from Jesus to Elvis, 
from God to cheeseburgers and is completely unbelievable. I think that’s 
why it's called fiction. 


Please, read on... 


Will Harvey 


Chapter 1 


A true saint 


(2004 AD) 


Diarrhoea and vomiting — the main symptoms of cholera. 


With no sewage system to speak of, contagious human waste oozed 
out of the improvised dwellings onto the thoroughfares of the camp. 
The stench was indescribable but at least the flies and mosquitos were 
happy. Finding an uncontaminated patch of ground to erect the first- 
aid tents and store the fresh water containers was their first challenge. 


A small humanitarian aid team, professionals and volunteers, had the 
daunting task of dealing with the outbreak. Up until they arrived, over 
two hundred had died from the terrible disease. Things were grim 
indeed but a shantytown in a severely deprived part of a developing 
country barely made the headlines in the West. To add to their 
troubles, health care and hospitals only catered for the more affluent 
in their society. 


This was two weeks ago. Now things had completely turned around. 


‘I’ve never seen people recover so quickly. It’s a miracle,’ said Sheila, 
head medic. 


‘Tut, tut! Was miracles part of your training? You’re right, though, 
they do seem to have responded well to the rehydration therapy and 
antibiotics,’ agreed Alan, project leader. 


‘And fresh clean water, but it’s not just Cholera. A few were suspected 
of having dengue and yellow fever. They all seem to be recovering 
remarkably well. Another few days and I think our job will be done,’ 
said Sheila. 


‘Our job will never be done, but you’ve done well. All credit to the 
volunteers,’ said Alan. 


‘Now we’re on the subject, there’s a delicate matter concerning one of 
the volunteers — Stefany. I wonder if you could have a quiet word in 
her ear.’ 


‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ 


‘No, no, she’s a godsend, the most devoted volunteer I think I’ve ever 
come across but she won’t wear any protective gear. I’ve kept telling 
her how contagious Cholera is but she throws caution to the wind. To 
make matters worse, she’s very tactile with the patients.’ 


So, to try and describe Stefany in a couple of words, selfless and 
caring would be a good start. When she wasn’t diligently organising 
food parcels, soup kitchens and blankets for the homeless, she helped 
out at a London hospital. However, for the previous seventeen days, 
she had taken time off to help out with an outbreak of cholera in East 
Africa. Today was her first day back home. 


She lived in a small flat in Croydon, south London with her partner 
Emily. As busy as she was, when she committed herself to do 
something, she would go to the ends of the Earth to do it — especially 
for her parents. That’s why, for the past twenty minutes, she had been 
tearing her hair out, bent over her ageing laptop. 


Emily, built like a rake with short blonde hair, always made a lively 
and clumsy entrance — just a couple of reasons why Stefany loved her. 


‘Hi, babe... God, I’ve missed you!’ said Emily, kicking off her boots 
and hanging up her dripping wet anorak on the back of a chair. 


‘Missed you too,’ replied Stefany, briefly taking her eyes off the frozen 
screen. 


‘It’s evil out there. I don’t think it’s stopped raining all day... Enjoyed 
your excursion?’ 


‘Enjoyed and excursion are not exactly the right words. One thing’s for 
sure, I’m worn out... Just opened a bottle of red.’ 


‘T’ll get myself a glass. What was it like?’ 


‘Distressing. The squalor people live in over there, you just wouldn’t 
believe. Truly awful. I’ll have to go back, so much more I can do.’ 


‘Not for a while, surely? When are you thinking?’ 


‘When I’ve saved enough money for the flight and accommodation, I 
suppose.’ 


‘This world doesn’t deserve you. A true saint, you are,’ said Emily 
earnestly. 


Stefany modestly dismissed Emily’s comment. Clearly, she was up- 
tight mainly because computers never, without exception, made life 
easy and did what they were supposed to do. 


‘Argh, damn bloody stupid thing!’ 
‘Having problems?’ 


‘Dad’s put a story or something on this memory stick. Promised I’d 
read it but I can’t get it to open.’ 


‘Do you want me to have a look?’ said Emily cautiously 
‘If you wouldn’t mind. I hate technology!’ 
‘OK, but first I would like a proper welcome,’ said Emily sternly. 


Stephany looked sheepish and parted herself from the laptop. They 
hugged for a while. If truth were known, this was something Stefany 
desperately needed. 


‘There, that’s better,’ said Emily softly. ‘Now then, let’s have a look at 
your little problem.’ 


They both sat down at the cluttered kitchen table in front of the 
laptop. 


‘No wonder you’re not getting anywhere, it’s a PDF file. You haven’t 
installed anything to open it... Shall I?’ 


‘And Ill fill your glass. That’s something I know how to do,’ said 
Stefany. 


After a very short time, the story, novel, sci-fi, romance or whatever, 
opened up. 


Emily curiously peered at the monitor and read out the title, ‘My 
account by Kaysin Zookie... Who is Kaysin Zookie?’ 


‘Apparently, my granddad.’ 


‘Granddad? You’ve never mentioned him before. What’s it about?’ 


‘Haven’t a clue. My Dad just said that it’s vital that I read it.’ 


‘No rest for the wicked then. I’ll leave you to it. Better make a start 
myself, got piles of homework to mark,’ moaned Emily. 


Stefany made herself as comfortable as possible. With a glass of wine 
in hand, she began to read the document even though she desperately 
wanted to sleep until next week. 


KKKKKKKKKKKK 


Chapter 2 


Kaysin’s account 


(Circa 300,202,984 BC) 


Document hem230753 

Journal panoptic. English translation. 

Third person omniscient 

Novelised by Series 8000 AI (Rubikdelta corp.) 


My account 


by Kaysin Zookie. 


Where do I begin? I suppose an appropriate place to start is the day we 
were told that we were all going to die. They told us in no uncertain terms 
that in a mere seven years, our world was going to be completely destroyed. 
There was no point in sugar-coating it, the rumours and suspicions had 
been around for some time. In the end, what had been hidden from the 
general public for some time had to be revealed. 


It was raining stair rods to add to the grimness of that day when they 
concisely and chillingly told us our grim fate. Every living thing: birds, 
animals, fish, insects, trees, plants, humans — even bacteria would perish, 
absolutely and completely. Everyone had to know, even the children. 
Therapists, psychiatrists and counsellors were on standby in anticipation of 
the fear and panic. The authorities were prepared for the worst: mass 
apathy, the collapse of society and infrastructure, the end of trade and 
commerce, closed hospitals and no more farming but that was far from the 
case. We were made of sterner stuff. After the initial shock, everyone more 
or less accepted the devastating news and carried on regardless. 


On the upside, they said death would be instantaneous and painless. We 
had no reason not to believe them. It would just happen at the stated time. 
Life would carry on as normal until then. 


So, that’s the current state of affairs. My name is Kaysin Zookie, a humble 
office worker for twenty-five years. I have the privilege of being one of a 


selected few, to compile an account for posterity, of the events leading up 
to our sad demise. I am an ordinary family man with a wonderful wife, a 
handsome son and a beautiful daughter, living on an ordinary planet that’s 
about to cast off all the life it has so well supported for millions of years. 


I am no scientist, but I will endeavour to explain what has led us to this 
point. There is no doubt that the damage was done during the last century. 
Up until then, there was no possibility of an extinction event. No possibility 
of a moon crashing into our planet. No technology to cause the catastrophe 
that is about to happen. Then, God gave us horses to get around and wind 
to blow the sails. However, technology was an unstoppable force. A humble 
beginning with coal heating homes and powering locomotives soon led to 
another more convenient fossil fuel. Oil-fuelled the flying machines, 
personal transport, trains, and industry. Within just a few decades we 
became prolific with our inventions. These inventions ate even more into 
our world’s energy reserves. 


At first, fossil fuels were so abundant that they oozed out of the ground. Oil 
conveniently fuelled our polluting machines and produced plastics that 
trashed every corner of our delicate world. 


Predictions were made and inevitably they came true. After a few decades, 
the fossil fuels dried up. Inevitably, the knock-on effect was a deep 
worldwide recession. 


The genius of mankind attempted to circumvent this problem. Oil-producing 
plants could be grown in fields and electricity could be generated by wind 
turbines and solar panels but this was not enough to feed our insatiable 
appetite for energy. It was decided to go big time with nuclear power. 
Hundreds of fission reactor power stations were constructed and within a 
few years, our world had a heartbeat again. However, right from the 
beginning, there were unfounded fears about this form of power generation. 
Ignorance inevitably led to condemnation. Nuclear power had to go but not 
before there was a suitable replacement. 


There was only one area left to extract energy from, in the quantities 
needed — the sea. 


And so, it began, some forty years ago — a truly colossal, world- 
encompassing project. I remember seeing some of the construction of the 
lagoons as a young boy. Some seaside resorts were completely transformed 
with millions of tons of concrete moulding an ugly sea barrier. There were 
other methods to extract energy from the tides, but by far, the most 
adopted were the tidal lagoons. Vast swathes of narrow sea walls were 
constructed. Around virtually every coast of every land, turbines extracted 
tidal energy, captured by thousands of lagoons. Trillions of terajoules of 


energy were generated — ample for every home and industry. Scientists even 
found a way of turning the electricity generated into liquid fuel. It was 
perfect, what could go wrong? Free cheap energy. The world was happy, 
rich and content, swamped with an abundance of clean energy. I say 
happy, of course, there have been the odd unending wars, terrorism, evil 
dictatorships, insane presidents, murders, pandemics, robberies, computer 
viruses, internet trolls and so on but apart from all that, definitely, nothing 
to complain about. But they had. 


It started quite soon after the lagoons were built. The first of many 
scientists to notice that something was going awry was Professor Sartan 
Ledger. Ominously, before he could publish his findings, he was found 
slumped across his desk, pistol in hand with a bullet hole in his head. A 
verdict of suicide was naturally recorded but the evidence was far from 
conclusive. Over the course of the next five years, another three scientists 
also noticed something was seriously wrong and met a similar fate. A spate 
of suicidal scientists didn’t go unnoticed. Other scientists quickly got the 
message: Shut up voluntarily or shut up permanently. 


It wasn’t until many years later that a young eight-year-old boy called Saf 
Bruyith phoned a popular radio station to ask why an old book of tide 
tables passed on from his Granddad, didn’t tally. 


That was it, at last, the cat was out of the bag. The high and low tides were 
not appearing when they were supposed to be. They were up to two hours 
out. 


For near on thirty years, there had been a worldwide cover-up regarding 
tidal times. It began as a discrepancy of a second or two a day but over the 
years, had racked up into a significant period. 


Being blessed with two moons orbiting our planet: Avalix, and Lune, Avalix 
being the larger, calculating tides times was never a simple straightforward 
matter. This helped to conceal the discrepancy. 


All world leaders throughout the planet appeared on our viewing boxes and 
told everyone the disturbing news, 


They told us that the consequence of extracting vast amounts of tidal 
energy from the sea for decades had drastically affected the orbital motion 
of the moons. It was obvious that the energy had to come from somewhere, 
but apart from the scientists, nobody had really thought about it. We were 
all guilty of ignorance. We had all benefitted from the abundant, low-cost 
energy but no one was really to blame. The moons had quite simply slowed 
down, taking longer to orbit our planet. It didn’t take any more than 
schoolboy science to realise that there was more afoot than just the tides 
being out of sync. 


Overnight, the tidal lagoons were switched off and closed down. Demolition 


was to follow as soon as possible. The World was now faced with lengthy 
power cuts. There was a huge energy void that had to be filled. As it 
happened, with newly available technology, new sources of good old- 
fashioned fossil fuel had been found. It would take a while for the oil rigs 
to be reinstated, but these things couldn’t be hurried. In the meantime, fuel 
for vehicles became exorbitantly expensive — a mode of transport only for 
the rich. 


Now, with a contingency plan for new sources of energy in place, mankind 
could relax once more but there was an unforeseen problem looming and it 
was a serious one. 


Both moons had measurably slowed down, lengthening their orbit around 
our planet, but this wasn’t all that had happened. Many people had 
commented on the fact that the moons, in particular, Avalix, seemed to be 
slightly larger in the sky. Indeed, they were. There had to be a meeting. 


All the world leaders gathered at a neutral city close to the equator, 
applying some significance to the occasion. It was probably the most 
important summit in our world’s history, broadcast around the world. We 
huddled around our screens, along with billions of others, to hear our fate. 
Leaders from every country were present, even the belligerent ones — it was 
that important. Along with the leaders, there were prominent scientists with 
their catastrophic conclusions. 


Doctor Tzari Ledger, the daughter of Professor Ledger who died in 
suspicious circumstances, was the lead spokesperson. Her bitterness clearly 
showed through. She was determined to continue where he left off. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, we face our gravest times. Our irresponsible 
misdoings over the past four decades have set in motion a catastrophic 
series of events. The orbit of our moon, Avalix, has been seriously 
compromised. ” 


The vast hall of prominent people immediately silenced. At last, someone 
was being bold and forthright about the situation. What did she mean by 
compromised? Slowly, a faint muttering developed into a roar of 
heightened clamour. 


““Without intervention, the orbit of Avalix will continue to degrade 
exponentially — even though the lagoons are now inoperative. I have to 
sadly inform you that an event of extinction will occur in exactly 2,553 
days.” 


Once again, the privileged audience burst into a buzz of indistinguishable 
ranting. 


“Intervention? Please expand, Doctor Ledger,” said the nominated head of 
the world leaders. 


“Yes Sir, if we do not intervene on an unprecedented scale, in seven years, 
all life on this planet will cease to exist. However, every day that passes, 
the more challenging it will become to save our planet.” 


“To do what exactly?” asked another country leader via a translator. 
“Turn back time, would be the easiest solution. ” 
“And a solution that’s not impossible?” asked another country leader. 


“This is where we turn to our cleverest scientists to come up with something 
workable. Ladies and gentlemen, let me be blunt, we have been greedy, we 
have been reckless and some have behaved despicably. We have taken... 
stolen near on a million terawatts of energy from the moons’ rotational 
energy. Somehow, we have to put it back.” 


“What about our other moon?” asked another world leader. 


‘Fortunately, although Lune has been affected to some degree, it is too far 
away to pose any additional threat.” 


“So, it has been affected?” 
“Yes, marginally, but its orbit will eventually stabilise.” 


Perhaps Tzari Ledger should have lied about the timescale. After all, seven 
years was a long way off, why worry everyone just yet? However, from 
past experience, it always seemed compulsory to have many years of 
pointless debate, assessment and planning before anything got done. Then it 
would be the eleventh hour and, in this instance, the eleventh hour would 
be far too late to do anything. Because of past performances of complaisant 
governments, she concluded with her final remark. 


“Let me be clear about this, seven years is an academic timescale. We have 
to act within the next twelve months, or it will be too late!” 


Immediately, scientists were on the case. Many theories came forward: 
Some were far-fetched and unworkable, some exorbitantly expensive and 
some simply stupid, but one or two ideas showed promise. Another meeting 
was held, this time with the addition of several top scientists and advisors. 
The purpose — to save our planet. 


One by one, the ideas were pitched by the scientists. Many ideas caused 
ripples of subdued laughter. Other ideas caused gasps from the finance 
ministers. Eventually, three solutions were put forward that were worth 
considering. 


“So, ladies and gentlemen, we are down to three suggestions, and today, we 
have to make a decision,” said the leading spokesman on the top table. 


He began reading out the only viable solutions. 


“The first solution put forward by Denfurt University, headed by Professor 
Juliatch, is to use the tidal lagoons in reverse mode.” 


It was an interesting concept. The idea was to increase the amplitude of the 
tides of the planet. Theoretically, this would indirectly push and eventually, 
increase the orbital speed of the moon, Avalix. However, the energy 
required would be enormous not to mention the engineering involved. 


“The second proposal is from Bronty College, headed by Professor Thuick, 
using rocket motors on the Avalix’s surface.” 


The plan was momentous, to say the least. Ten thousand powerful rocket 
motors would have to be transported to the moon. These rockets would be 
inverted so they pushed against the surface. Even then, the push would not 
be sufficient to restore the moon to its former state. However, the extinction 
event would be extended, at best, for a few more decades. A sane member 
of the panel pointed out that it would take ten thousand even more 
powerful rockets to get the ten thousand rockets to Avalix. The logistics for 
this plan were simply unachievable. 


“And finally, an equally adventurous proposal from Doctor Ledger, 
involving splitting the mass of Avalix.” 


Immediately, this idea met raucous laughter from all corners of the room. 
They had all seen the disaster movies! Despite this, as it happened, it was 
by far the most workable solution. Several nuclear devices strategically 
placed deep within Avalix’s crust, would blast away a segment of the 
moon. It had promise. It was calculated that only ten carefully placed 
nuclear weapons would do the job. In theory, Avalix would then be 
accelerated, rising it into a higher orbit, averting the catastrophe. The 
severed segment would fly off harmlessly into space. 


After an unnecessary two hours of in-depth questions and _ hysterical 
outbursts, everyone took a vote. It had to be Doctor Ledger’s proposal. It 
was the only feasible solution. 


It was the mission of all missions. There was only to be one moon shot — 
one rocket, everything had to be perfect. There was no room for error. The 
rocket was colossal — the largest rocket ever to have been launched. It had 
to accommodate eleven nuclear warheads (one spare), various drilling 
equipment and ten robots. 


The robots were to be the most advanced machines ever made. They had to 
be designed, built and tested in very little time. It was simply impractical to 
send people to Avalix. People would require a living area, food, basic 
amenities and a certain amount of comfort. Then, of course, they would 
have to be returned. Robots would need none of this and could be 
discarded once they had completed their function. Robots didn’t require 
comfort or food — just electricity and oil. They had to be both radio- 


controlled and autonomous. The technology existed, now it had to be 
applied. 


Mankind had a deadline of six months, just six short months. Normally 
that’s how much time it took to get a phone line installed or a dentist 
appointment. It was time for mankind to get their act together. 


Nothing else mattered, everything was put on hold. Priority was the Avalix 
moon shot. Countries had to collaborate, brainstorm together and come up 
with some extremely innovative technology. 


It would come together, it had to. Ten nuclear warheads were immediately 
available — off the shelf — no one was too surprised about that. The rocket 
had to be assembled, this was never less than rocket science, but 
fortunately, there were many skilled people to do it. Countries had to trust 
other countries. Differences had to be put aside. It was in everyone’s 
interest to do the job right. 


Finally, everything was ready, the robots had been tested to breaking point 
and the thousands of working parts of the enormous rocket were checked 
and rechecked. 


As it happened, the day of the launch was exactly one year to the day after 
the science conference headed by Doctor Ledger. It was a remarkable 
achievement. The whole world was watching. Every second of every 
operation was covered. Complete transparency of the mission would be 
provided through constant, 24-hour television coverage. A separate, video 
channel from each robot could be viewed, covering all aspects of the 
momentous undertaking. 


The countdown began, this was our only hope. No other attempt would be 
made to save our world. If this went wrong in any way, if just one of the 
millions of parts failed, it would all be over. The world would then end on 
schedule. Our children, Caban, Tarla and every other child would perish. 
Everything, including our history, would be lost forever in time. It had to 
succeed. 


After the customary countdown, the rocket’s motors exploded into life. It 
was a textbook launch. The monumental man-made machine smothered 
the launch area in a blanket of flames. Slowly at first and then gathering 
pace, it defied gravity and headed towards the clear blue sky. The booster 
rockets fell away and then suddenly, it was out of eyesight forever, nothing 
was coming back. Three days later, if all went well, the huge object 
containing much of mankind’s genius would land gently, on the moon, 
Avalix. It was a tense three days, anything could go wrong: a meteor strike, 
a leak, a fault, an electrical short, but nothing could go wrong, it simply 
had to work. 


This was time for reflection, to hope, to pray and to appreciate what they 


had. To look inwardly and outwardly. No longer was there rivalry or 
contention. People came together, put aside their differences and 
congregated in the parks and town squares to be at peace and simply to be 
together. 


Billions held their breath as they watched the moon’s surface rapidly fill 
their wide screens. Eventually, the descent rockets fired. It was a perfect 
landing on the soft dusty grey surface. People rejoiced and celebrated. They 
knew it was far from over, but it was a good start. It never left people’s 
minds for an instant that their lives depended on the success of the mission. 


It has to be said that the robots were far more organised and more efficient 
at getting the job done than humans. No sooner had the landing stage 
settled its feet firmly on the surface of Avalix, than the robots were tooling 
themselves up. Each towed a trolley containing a diamond core drilling 
machine and a nuclear warhead. Some robots had up to a two-day trip to 
their individual drilling site — there was no time to waste. Once at their 
designated site, a precision 200-metre hole had to be drilled and then the 
warhead gently lowered to the bottom. Accuracy was paramount. Each 
warhead had to be precisely positioned and equally spaced about Avalix’s 
core. So many things could go wrong but robots didn’t suffer from stress 
and anxiety. 


A week later, the task was complete. The robots had performed admirably 
— no downtime, no rests and no refreshment breaks. In their hands, the 
drills had turned non-stop until the specified depth had been reached. 


Everything was ready. The robots had done their jobs, shortly they would 
be destroyed with the force of ten, fifty megaton bombs, but they were 
soulless machines with no feelings. This didn’t mean to say that a certain 
amount of anthropomorphic fondness hadn’t developed with the billions of 
people watching them on their screens. Naturally, they all had names. 
Stedgy was the most popular because Stedgy had the furthest to travel 
across Avalix’s surface before it (he) could start drilling. The least popular 
was Porel who only had a five-minute trip to its drilling site. Consequently, 
its job was complete many hours before Stedgy and somewhat selfishly shut 
itself down instead of going to give the others a hand. This is what humans 
would have done but Porel was not equipped with any benevolent qualities. 
It was made of metals and plastics and would cease to exist in a short 
while. 


Things had gone well — the countdown could now begin. Avalix had to be 
in an optimum orbital position for maximum effect. This happened to be at 
exactly 3:32 pm on the following day — things seemed to be going well. 


Many people decided to prematurely celebrate the forthcoming unique 
event — perhaps unwisely. Alcohol flowed like the contentious tide. Many 


would not be in a fit state to watch the crucial firing on the following day. 
On every television in every country, a small red countdown display in the 
corner of the screen ticked down the seconds. Then it would all be over. 
People could get on with their lives. They would be happy once more — plan 
families, apply for jobs, enter into lengthy contracts and look forward to an 
unpredictable future. It had been and was a worry, but the population had 
complete confidence in the scientists and engineers associated with the 
project. The worst was now over — it seemed. 


10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 


A second later, an enormous prolonged flash of light emanated from a 
portion of the bright blue sky where Avalix was hiding. No sound, no loud 
bang, that would have been an impossibility, but to make up for this, 
everybody cheered to the full extent of their lung capacity. A few seconds 
later, after the flash in the sky had faded, the state of moon Avalix was 
once again hidden, camouflaged in the bright blue sky. Visually it was 
impossible to determine if the mission had been a success. What was 
expected was that Avalix was now split into two manageable parts. The 
larger part should now be heading towards a higher stable orbit and the 
smaller part... no one really knew for sure. 


How it had been allowed to happen would never be clear. Naturally, all the 
engineers, scientists and programmers had been vetted to the fullest extent. 
It was assumed that everyone wanted the mission to succeed — wanted the 
world to survive — wanted to live, but all it took was one single individual 
with extremist views to slip through the net. Someone from a fanatical 
religious sect, groomed and brainwashed sufficiently to want the world to 
come to an end for the ‘greater good’ or some other deranged notion. 


Grath Delfine was one of the construction engineers and had managed to 
disarm one of the ten warheads before it was attached to the rocket. 
Consequently, only nine warheads had exploded, deep within the moon’s 
crust. Nine was enough to split Avalix in two but not cleanly. Each segment 
was now on an unfavourable trajectory. Delfine was quickly identified, but 
the damage was done. 


World leaders didn’t delay. As soon as the calculations were done, they 
were in front of the cameras relaying the news that no one wanted to hear. 


“My friends, it comes with the heaviest heart that I have to tell you that the 
mission did not go according to plan. As you all probably know by now, it 
was sabotaged by a FIFO fundamentalist. The mission was a failure but not 
completely. Avalix did split into two parts, but not as intended. The 
outcome is that now we have an extra three years to live. We now have 
nine years before the largest segment of Avalix collides with our world. The 
smaller segment is of no consequence as it will not collide with this planet 


for another 240 million years or so. The mass of Avalix has now been 
significantly reduced so the impact will be considerably less. However, it 
will still be sufficient to fracture our planet’s crust. As before, our world 
will be completely covered with magma and all life will be extinguished. 
You may be wondering why we don’t try again. This has been considered, 
but calculations suggest that any further disruption to the offending part of 
Avalix would be ineffective. Sadly, we have used up all the time we had,” 
concluded our First Minister, Parsula Therack. 


All the world leaders were obliged to pass on the facts. Not even the most 
corrupt or oppressive of leaders had any reason to hide anything now. 
Everyone had no more than nine years to live. 


Now that was all over, life could pretty much continue as normal. It took a 
few weeks before everyone accepted their fate and then normal service was 
resumed — almost. Some people sampled early retirement, but quickly got 
bored with it and returned to work. Some people decided to do their bucket 
list prematurely, but their hearts weren’t in it. Children and teenagers 
thought they didn’t need to be educated anymore but quickly realised that 
learning was interesting and prevented boredom. In a way, knowing when 
you were going to die had a few advantages. You could plan ahead, no 
need to save for a rainy day, not waste money on long-term investments 
and not join expensive pension schemes. 


For most, six years or so passed by in a rather carefree manner, but there 
were those who were resolute in leaving some kind of legacy. Our world, 
our wonderful world, full of our creations, our unique history, our 
knowledge, our culture, all far too significant to dissolve away without a 
trace. It was because of these sentiments that, with only three short years to 
go, a new space program was demanded. 


Another rocket would be sent to Lune, our other moon. It had escaped the 
adverse effects of the tidal power generators as it was much further away 
from our planet than Avalix. 


The rocket would carry a specially designed time capsule to be deposited on 
the surface. This time capsule would contain the essence of ourselves and 
our planet: all our knowledge, culture, music, literature and history. Then, 
hopefully, one day in the future, this information would be discovered by 
alien beings from another world. However, we couldn’t disregard the most 
remarkable product of our planet — ourselves, the human being. This had to 
be addressed. 


It was decided that two perfect humans, a male and a female would 
accompany the time capsule to Lune. Once there they would record the 
final moments of our world and then be cryogenically frozen for all time. 
Consequently, the rocket had to be made large enough to accommodate 


two people with all the life support necessary for the journey as well as two 
cryonics pods. 


Two people now had to be selected 


It was far from a golden ticket. The prospects were barely any better than 
facing the wrath of Avalix. All they could look forward to was a short 
existence living inside a cramped rocket capsule before climbing into 
cryonics pods. They would have to face death completely isolated and 
alone. 


Even so, with all these negatives, it didn’t seem to deter anyone. Several 
thousand candidates from all around the world applied. Each had to be in 
their mid-twenties and be physically perfect in every way. In addition, they 
had to be highly motivated, exceptionally intelligent and have an 
abundance of meritable qualities. After all this vetting and evaluation, the 
computer algorithms came into play to match their personalities. The final 
candidates amounted to three men and four women. 


Finally, the woman they chose was Keeva and the man they chose was my 
son, Caban. 


Naturally, I am so proud but at the same time, I weep selfishly inside. To 
be together on that imminent day was all that I wished for. To hold and 
hug my family at the moment of impact would make it bearable, but my 
son had been selected to represent the human race. Whether dead or alive, 
he would be preserved and, in some way, live on. There will be no 
hollowness in my heart because he will be there with us, in our thoughts on 
that day. Yes, I am deeply proud of Caban and so are his mother, sister 
and grandma. 


With only a few weeks to go, this account must now come to a close. 


Despite my son’s intense preparation and training, of which he speaks very 
little, he is always there for us. We will always be together. 


God bless Caban, God bless everyone. 


Kaysin Zookie. 
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Chapter 3 


The Impact 


Journal panoptic continuation 
(Series 8000 AI (Rubikdelta corp.) 


‘Fifteen minutes to impact,’ said Keeva indifferently. 

Caban pushed himself away from the monitor, fighting away a tear. 
‘What were you reading?’ asked Keeva gently. 

‘My father’s account,’ replied Caban placidly. 

‘Oh, I see.’ 


With the cramped interior of the Lune capsule, they lived by cheek 
and jowl. Intimacy between the chosen two was inescapable. Without 
incident, the space rocket had performed its complex procedures of 
propelling them to Lune, separating various sections at the critical 
moments. After a five-day journey, the remaining section — the 
landing capsule, had deposited them carefully on the dusty surface of 
the second moon. 


Lune was as expected, mostly various shades of grey. Rocks, dust and 
high contrasting shadows did nothing to make the place look 
hospitable in any way. 


They were completely alone and into their second week, hundreds of 
thousands of miles away from their world that they had permanently 
left behind. Not until boarding had they set eyes on each other and 
even then, they were encased inside spacesuits with concealing 
helmets. Perhaps they should have been allowed to familiarise 
themselves with each other beforehand but that would have been 
pointless. They simply had to get on, that was all there was to it. 
Highly complex computer algorithms had meticulously matched their 
personalities. They had to bond, then perhaps fall in love, but most 
importantly, make love and conceive — not that they were aware that 


this was a foremost requirement. A forming child within the womb 
was in itself a triumph of nature. For now, they were polite, courteous 
and amicable. Understandably, they were going through a lot of 
emotional torment. They had been wrenched from their doomed 
families — their loved ones — their beautiful planet — permanently. 
Communication was now impossible, all they could do was watch the 
final historical event as wounded Avalix spiralled down, menacingly 
towards their former home. 


The unprecedented event was spectacular in every sense of the word. 
Despite it being an extinction event, it was an incredible spectacle. As 
Avalix crept ever closer to the doomed world, oceans were swept up 
into an almighty frenzy. Low landmasses and small islands constantly 
submerged and then reappeared. Weather patterns, the likes never 
experienced before, covered the globe with terrific storms, lightning 
and cyclones. Avalix was now dominating the sky, racing at an 
incredible speed through the upper atmosphere. In all its glory it 
could be seen — its craters and canals prominent and uneven. Billions 
of tons of dust were discarded in its wake, blotting out the sun and 
choking the onlookers. Very soon it would be all over and billions of 
people would perish, but this didn’t prevent millions of people 
conditioned to video the event on their smartphones. 


‘Ten minutes to impact,’ said Keeva as calmly as she could. 
‘Cameras recording?’ asked Caban indifferently. 


Keeva quickly checked the appropriate switches on the monitor. Two 
high-definition video cameras were zoomed onto their beloved planet. 


‘Yes, recording... Oh my god!’ 


A ping pong ball slowly dragging itself around a football was the best 
description. All the blues and greens had gone leaving browns and 
greys as the oceans surged and the dust choked. They watched silently 
and sadly as the last breath of their world struggled to fight off the 
Avalix menace, but it was in vain. 


Two minutes to go. They held hands for the first time. Suddenly their 
world visibly shuddered in its space as the moon made contact and 
dragged deep into the surface. A huge furrow scraped across the lands. 
For an age, Avalix continued to mar the surface until finally it dug its 
heels in and punctured the planet's crust. Instantly, vast plumes of 
magma spewed in all directions, like yolk from a broken egg. The 
magma spread around the globe many times faster than a bullet, 
encasing it in fire, dust and mayhem. Keeva turned white and held her 
head. 


‘Are you alright?’ asked Caban. 


‘Yes... Really strange, the feeling has faded now. It was as though I 
felt the despair of billions — the onslaught of their last helpless 
thoughts.’ 


All life was now extinguished except for dragons and ghosts. Keeva 
began to silently weep. Caban consoled her in his arms. It was 
completely appropriate. After all, all they had now was each other. 


Chapter 4 


Breaking the ice 


Both had tasks to do. They had received intense training and 
instructions — which they never wished to talk about. However, now 
they were on their own, they answered to no one but themselves. In 
respect, they continued to watch their planet now completely engulfed 
in hot magma. All the water from the oceans had disappeared - 
swallowed up or evaporated. It was as close to hell as they could 
imagine. However, at least a small mercy, their former world was 
spherical again and continued on the same path around the sun. No 
doubt, it would be many millions of years before it returned to 
something like it was with blue oceans and green continents gracing 
the surface again. Perhaps hundreds of millions of years before some 
form of life could return. They watched as the shadow of night crossed 
the hostile surface. 


‘That was nice,’ said Keeva, looking sheepishly downwards. 
‘What was?’ 

‘You, holding me.’ 

‘Oh... Yes, it was,’ said Caban, quietly. 


For two perfect specimens of the opposite gender, avoiding intimate 
contact would be difficult. However, they both knew there had to be 
more than just sex. Love can never be forced, but if ever there was an 
instance where love would be beneficial, this was it. Playing hard to 
get in the most adult way possible was, for now, the best strategy. 
Unflattering undergarments were the only clothes provided - apart 
from their spacesuits. However, they did teasingly reveal their perfect 
physique in every detail. Avoiding sex was clearly going to be a 
challenge. 


Caban pressed a few keys on his keypad and transferred the video files 
of the extinction event into the vast memory bank of the obelisk. 


‘I suppose it’s best that we keep busy,’ said Caban. 
‘Yes, yes, it is,’ Keeva nodded reservedly. 


Their first task was to deposit the obelisk securely on Lune’s surface. It 


was purposely made to last millions of years with a discrete solar 
panel on one of its sides to power the electronics. On the front, 
through a toughened glass window, there was a touch screen monitor. 
Hopefully, touch screen monitors were a universal concept and any 
passing alien would find it easy to operate and access the vast amount 
of information it contained. 


Caban and Keeva donned their spacesuits and one at a time entered 
the airlock. It was probably the riskiest job they would have to do - 
both leaving the comparative safety of the capsule. However, there 
was no other way, it was a two-person job. The obelisk was securely 
held in a cage, fastened to the outside hull of the capsule. After a few 
twists and turns of bolts and catches, the cage fell away, leaving the 
obelisk precariously wobbling on a narrow shelf with a couple of 
cables attached to it. With Lune’s low gravity, the obelisk wasn’t 
particularly heavy. They carried it over to a flat patch of ground away 
from any threatening rocks and boulders. Their first task was 
completed successfully. 


Their next task was to prepare for the cryonics process. Neither was in 
any rush to have their blood exchanged for antifreeze and then frozen 
inside a cryonics pod for all time, but this was what they had 
volunteered for. The exact purpose of being put in suspended 
animation was unclear. True, they were the ultimate creations of 
nature from a once wonderful planet, but who was going to find 
them? And if they were eventually found by some alien race, would 
they have the technology to revive them or just dissect them for 
sadistic curiosity? At least in this way, nature’s perfection would be 
preserved. A pile of ashes and bones certainly wouldn’t impress any 
alien happening to pass by. 


Fortunately, there was no immediate urgency to do anything. They 
had food reserves for a couple of weeks and the recycling equipment 
would handle the water and oxygen situation for some time. Two solar 
panels were built into the capsule’s hull. These were sufficient to top 
up the auxiliary batteries, but to power the recycle equipment and the 
cryonics pods, another six panels had to be set up on Lune’s surface. 
This task naturally fell on Caban. For practical reasons, Keeva stayed 
behind. The airlock pumps consumed a considerable amount of 
electricity and inevitably, a certain amount of irreplaceable air. 
Caban’s space suit also used up valuable oxygen, but the task had to 
be completed. 


‘Please be careful,’ said Keeva softly. 


‘Shouldn’t be long. Have the kettle on when I get back.’ 


‘If only!’ 


The process was unchallenging. No hastiness was possible in the 
cumbersome spacesuit. With Lune’s low gravity, Caban could easily 
carry three panels at a time, but he wasn’t impressing anyone. 


‘Caban, you’re overdoing it!’ said Keeva sternly over the helmet 
intercom. 

‘I’m OK, don’t worry.’ 

‘You have plenty of oxygen. Forty-seven minutes left.’ 

Caban wasn’t listening, the eerie dark grey landscape overwhelmed 
his thoughts. He knew he was the last man alive but this didn’t stop 
him from trying to look over his shoulder even though such a move 
was not possible. If someone or something did tap him on the back, 


the consequences would certainly be grim, especially in the confines 
of a spacesuit. 


It was a relatively simple matter of unpacking the solar panel stored in 
the hold of the capsule, carrying them to a suitably flat area of Lune’s 
surface, unfolding the legs and plugging in the cables. In a few 
minutes, the first panel was in place and connected 


‘Good work, 500 watts,’ said Keeva over the intercom. 
‘Only another five to go,’ said Caban slightly breathless. 


‘Your heart rate and breathing are slightly raised, take it easy,’ said 
Keeva. 


‘Nice of you to care.’ 

‘Just thinking of conserving your oxygen,’ said Keeva curtly. 
Half an hour later, Caban had connected up the final array. 
‘Good, I’m getting over three kilowatts!’ said Keeva. 
‘Excellent, enough to boil that kettle!’ joked Caban. 


Caban had done a good job. He knew it and was justly pleased with 
himself. All the panels were lined up perfectly and evidently working 
to capacity. 


‘Okay, coming back in. Getting hot out here... Forget the tea, pour me 
a beer!’ 


Becoming ever more confident in the alien environment, Caban broke 
from a safe slow stride into a confident bounding leap — this was a 
mistake. His boot got caught under the tangle of cables throwing him 
awkwardly into a jagged rock. His life support backpack cushioned the 


blow but unfortunately, a sharp rock sliced the airline. 
‘Shit! Losing air. I can’t breathe!’ he cried out in a suffocating babble. 


‘Caban! Caban!’ shouted Keeva through the intercom, but no reply 
came back. The prospects weren’t good. There was only one thing she 
could do. In record time she was suited up with helmet on. She picked 
up a spare breathing apparatus and climbed into the airlock. 
Naturally, the airlock knew nothing of the emergency and insisted on 
taking its time, doing what airlocks do. After what seemed like an age 
to Keeva, but was actually only a minute or two, she was kneeling 
over Caban. 


‘Caban! Come on breathe!’ shouted Keeva. 


She fumbled with the pipe from the portable breathing apparatus but 
there was nowhere to insert it. There was only one thing for it and she 
had to be quick. Thankfully, Caban was a lightweight under Lune’s 
minimal gravity, enabling her to effortlessly carry him back to the 
capsule. Strictly speaking, the airlock was only meant for one person, 
but in this instance, with Caban unconscious or worse, they had to go 
in together. She wriggled and tussled until both were inside, tightly 
packed like sardines, and then closed the hatch. After a few long 
minutes, the pressure equalised and Keeva could open the internal 
hatch. Another minute later, Caban’s helmet was off and Keeva was 
administering CPR. 


‘Breathe, damn it! Breathe!’ she screamed as she continued to pummel 
his chest. 


‘I am not... going to be left... on my own... in this godforsaken 
place... Breathe you arsehole!’ she yelled in between chest presses and 
mouth-to-mouth. Tears began to flow down her perfect cheeks. 


Suddenly Caban stirred and coughed a few times. Keeva continued 
mouth-to-mouth even though he was now evidently alive. It was 
inevitable, mouth-to-mouth developed into something far more 
intense. 


They both discovered that spacesuits can be removed very quickly 
when needs must. The last two perfect human beings, matched 
perfectly with the best possible computer algorithms - it had to 
happen. They were made for each other — perfect for each other. They 
made love as best they could inside the cramped confines of the 
capsule. 


‘Oh well, I suppose we better get married,’ said Caban. 


‘Too bloody right!’ replied Keeva. 


Of course, without a single vicar alive to do the honours, it was pretty 
much an empty gesture, but it brought a smile to their faces. They 
both laughed for the first time in a long while. 


‘Pick your feet up next time you clumsy oaf!’ 
‘Oaf now, am I? I was an arsehole a while back.’ 
‘You little shit, you were conscious!’ 


‘How else was I going to break the ice?’ 


Chapter 5 
A way out 


It was somewhat of a forced existence. There was little to do in the 
claustrophobic confines of the unhomely, stark and clinical capsule. 
Certainly, no other humans to talk to, no internet and no television. 
There was no shortage of videos and electronic books in the capsule’s 
memory, but what they really lacked was a comfy sofa to sprawl out 
on, a luxury fitted kitchen in which to prepare a delicious meal and 
perhaps a hot tub to chill out in. However, for some unfathomable 
reason, an extremely compact multi-gym was thoughtfully provided to 
keep each of them honed to perfection. 


Keeva was some kind of dancer and Caban was some kind of plumber. 
Both irrelevant professions in their present circumstances. They both 
intensely missed home, their family, their friends, and everything their 
world used to offer. They had very few things to look forward to. 
Climbing into the cryonics pods and ending their lives was certainly 
not one of them. They were told it would be a completely painless 
death of sorts, but neither held out much hope for being resuscitated 
by friendly aliens — or unfriendly aliens for that matter. There was 
always sex, of course. That was certainly something to look forward 
to, but their grim circumstances inevitably took the edge of it. 


On the upside, the solar panels were running perfectly, supplying 
ample power for the recycling equipment and everything else. The 
food reserves would be the governing factor of when they would have 
to climb into the cryonic pods. Unfortunately, they were rapidly 
working their way through the contents of the small larder. 


‘I don’t know what you’re hoping to see,’ said Keeva. 


Caban was almost obsessed with watching the now-dead planet of his 
origin. The super-high-zoom, external camera, could pick up every 
detail of the smouldering, grey, dust-covered world that used to be so 
attractively coloured. The blue had gone - all the oceans turned to 
steam or swallowed up. The green had also gone, now all burnt or 
smothered, but most definitely dead. Life couldn’t possibly survive on 
such a tormented world, but Caban lived in hope. 


‘It is still home,’ said Caban slightly choking on the words. 


‘I know it is... Perhaps we would have been better off staying,’ said 
Keeva. 


‘Better off dead?’ queried Caban as he continued to examine the 
monitor. 


‘Well, soon, we will be... as good as. At least now, we’d be united with 
our families and loved ones,’ said Keeva. 


‘If that’s what you believe,’ retorted Caban. ‘Crowded place, heaven 
must be at the moment!’ 


‘Don’t you know? Heaven is infinite,’ said Keeva factually. 
‘Whatever.’ 


For the first time, they realised that they weren’t completely 
compatible with each other. Keeva was religious and Caban 
apparently was not. 


‘I’m certain I saw something a while back, just for a moment. A flash 
of light or a reflection. I’m sure it wasn’t my imagination,’ said Caban. 


‘Well, one thing’s for certain, nobody could possibly survive there 
now.’ 


‘I suppose you're right. I’m sure I saw something though.’ 

‘It’s all recorded, isn’t it? Play it back!’ suggested Keeva. 

No sooner said than done, Caban was rewinding the video footage. 
‘There, look! Just a quick flash but definitely something.’ 


‘Rewind it further... Look, another flash, but in a different place!’ 
chirped Keeva. 


‘My God, you're right! Hang on...’ 

Caban continued to rewind. 

‘There, look, again!’ 

‘Whatever it is, it’s huge and it’s moving pretty quickly,’ said Keeva. 
‘It’s in orbit!’ concluded Caban. 

‘The International Space Station!’ they both chanted, in unison. 
‘Surely they evacuated it?’ 


‘Yes, they said it would be destroyed by the ejecta in the collision,’ 
said Caban. 


‘Clearly, it wasn’t!’ Oh well, mystery solved. Bit of a white elephant 
now without people,’ said Keeva. 


Now that the mystery was solved, Caban quickly lost interest in the 
monitor and turned to reading. There was nothing better than reading 
a novel as a means of escape, no matter where you were and however 
gloomy your prospects happened to be. 


Keeva simply loved music. For her, it was the greatest contribution 
mankind had bestowed upon the world. Her headphones were on her 
head more than off. 


‘What are you listening to now?’ asked Caban. 

She didn’t hear, so he tapped her on her perfect knee. 
‘What are you listening to!’ Caban shouted. 

‘Pink Sizzle!’ Keeva shouted back. 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Shall I put it on the PA?’ 

‘No, no, headphones are just fine.’ 

Keeva detected a little unrest and removed her headphones. 
‘So, who do you like, music-wise?’ 

‘Er... The Broncos... The Limpets...’ said Caban uneasily. 
‘T’ve heard of The Limpets. Been to any gigs?’ 

‘Yes, of course, I have!’ snapped Caban. 

‘Who, for instance?’ 

‘Bevel beaters... Nesh Carrot.’ 

‘Oh, granddad stuff,’ chided Keeva. 


‘Granddad stuff!? No taste, that’s your trouble. Pink Sizzle, huh? Girly 
groups all sound the same!’ argued Caban. 


As time lingeringly passed by, cooped up in the tiny capsule, life was 
inevitably becoming very tedious. Caban had read several novels on 
the electronic book and was now suffering from eyestrain. Keeva had 
listened to every music track known to man... and woman and was 
now going partially deaf. 


Perhaps it was time to consider getting prepared for the cryonic 
process. This thought was always at the back of their minds. It was, 
after all, the agreement. If they resisted, they would either starve to 
death or get bored to death. 


It was a subject neither of them particularly wanted to talk about, but 
the sight of the two cryonics pods built into the floor of the capsule 


was a constant reminder. 


‘If there was a way out... would you consider it?’ asked Caban 
cautiously. 


‘Way out of what?’ 
‘You know what I mean!’ 


‘There isn’t a way out! We’re cheating on everybody if we don’t go 
through with it.’ 


‘Cheating on who? Everybody is dead!’ said Caban factually. 


‘We have to go through with it,’ said Keeva sternly. ‘Besides, we’ve 
only got a week’s worth of food left.’ 


‘Better get cracking then!’ sparked Caban. 
‘Calm yourself. It won’t take that long to prepare for the process.’ 


‘No, but it'll take a good week to get to that International Space 
Station we spotted!’ 


‘Caban! What the hell are you on about?’ 
‘It’s doable. Look, the fuel gauges, half full!’ 


‘Caban, you’re a plumber and I’m a dancer. Reality check! We’re not 
rocket scientists!’ 


‘Never underestimate a plumber!’ 


‘You wouldn’t know where to start, getting this metal tomb hundreds 
of thousands of miles across empty space. It’s not like driving a car, 
you know!’ 


‘You don’t think that astronauts work it all out in their heads and on 
slide rulers, do you? They rely on computers and software,’ said Caban 
firmly. 


Caban scanned the maze of complex equipment built into the wall 
panels. 


‘Look, this navigation computer, it knows where we are and 
presumably, how much fuel we have. All we have to do is program in 
the space station’s coordinates and Bob’s your uncle.’ 


‘Bob’s your uncle? Caban, get serious, space travel is way above our 
heads!’ 


‘Don’t put us down. We’re both extremely bright, that’s why we were 
selected. Just because you can do the splits and I can change a tap 
washer doesn’t mean to say that we can’t venture into more 
challenging areas,’ said Caban. 


‘This navigation computer thing is not a sat-nav you know!’ snapped 
Keeva. 


‘Actually, I wouldn’t have thought that it’s all that different. Perhaps a 
little more involved in that there’s another dimension that has to be 
taken into consideration.’ 


‘Caban, it’s a lot more involved.’ 


‘Look, all ’'m saying is, it’s worth a try. What have we got to lose?’ 
said Caban pulling Keeva towards him 


It was perfectly true, neither of them was even the slightest bit, a 
rocket scientist, but in the selection process, a high IQ was one of the 
necessary criteria. They may not have been aware of it but they were 
in the top echelons of the super smart. 


The manual for the navigation system was stored as a file in the 
capsule’s computer. It was long-winded but Caban remained 
convinced that the principles were not all that dissimilar to using a 
sat-nav. 


They read through it together. Keeva held out little hope but decided 
she may as well humour him. There was nothing else to do. An hour 
or so later they had read as much as they wanted to. It was time to 
poke around with the navigation system — essentially a touch screen. 


They were progressing well, right up to the point where it required 
the ‘target geolocation’. 


‘But, it’s a moving target!’ moaned Caban. 


‘You’re the one who installs boilers! Come on, think about it. We can 
find out its coordinates and time index from the video files. We just 
need to know its velocity and flight path then surely the computer will 
work it out.’ 


‘Keeva, you’re beautiful and a genius but I think you’re grossly 
oversimplifying... everything!’ 


Caban retrieved the video file showing the space station. It orbited 
across the dead world every ninety minutes or so but it was in a 
different place each time it showed. 


‘This is impossible. We will be aiming at a moving target, a quarter of 
a million miles away,’ said Caban. 


‘Are you forgetting, we have the sum total of all our knowledge out 
there in that obelisk. There must be gigabytes of stuff about the space 
station.’ 


‘Are you sure you’re just a dancer and not some professor or 


something? ... Shit, that means I’ve got to go outside again!’ 


‘Well, this time, pick your feet up... and if you want to kiss me, for 
god’s sake just do it! In fact, there’s no time like the present,’ said 
Keeva brashly. 


So, this they did, for several minutes. Of course, they wanted to make 
love, but they were both keen to sort out this little brain teaser first. 


‘You really are gorgeous, you know,’ said Caban after tearing himself 
away from their passionate moment. 


‘Just... just be careful,’ said Keeva sternly but caringly. 


Caban put his spacesuit on. He hoped his makeshift repair on the 
damaged air feed would hold out. 


‘I need a very long lead with a UPT plug at both ends,’ said Caban. 


‘And while you’re out there, you want me to drill a hole in the hull to 
get the lead through?’ 


‘If you could?’ 


‘Or... you could use a greentooth dongle. It’s a wireless system — no 
wires!’ 


‘I know, I know! Just testing!’ said Caban. 


An hour later, they had the data from a now redundant website, 
loaded into the computer. “View plotted paths of past, present and future 
orbits,” the website said. 


Caban entered a random time index into the table and instantly it 
gave the precise coordinates for that moment. 


‘Its location is in a different place, each orbit,’ noted Caban. 


‘Period oscillations of constant amplitude as given by a sine function,’ 
said Keeva. 


‘Dancer my arse,’ said Caban. 


‘No, that’s what it says there at the bottom of the screen, look... but I 
knew that.’ 


‘Of course, you did! So, let me think for a moment. What we have to 
do now is...?’ pondered Caban. 


‘Calculate our ATA, enter that into the table and then subtract those 
coordinates from the coordinates we already have witnessed. We then 
have a reference point from this point in space,’ said Keeva smugly. 


‘Exactly what I was going to say!’ said Caban. 


‘Come on then, let’s try it. Only thing is, we have two coordinates, but 
for a point in space, we need three.’ 


‘Well, that’s no problem. The third coordinate is the altitude of the 
space station which I believe is around 248 miles,’ explained Caban. 


‘I’m impressed,’ said Keeva with a broad smile. 
‘Told you, I’ve installed some high-tech central heating systems!’ 
All that remained was a departure time. 


The worst-case scenario was where they would die: on Lune in a 
cryonics pod or lost somewhere in the cold expanse of space - in a 
cryonics pod. It made no difference. At the time, Caban may have 
convinced all concerned that he would stick to the agreement. 
However, ending his life by climbing into a cryonic pod now seemed 
very unfavourable. If there was the slightest chance he could live, he 
would take it. Keeva had a different perspective. She was convinced 
that her family and friends were waiting for her in the next world. As 
fond as she was of Caban - after all he was the last man alive — she 
was lonely. She knew Caban wouldn’t understand but nevertheless, 
she would try and put her opinion across. 


‘Haven’t you ever thought about what happens to you when you die?’ 
she asked. 


‘Yes, of course, I have... many times.’ 
‘You don’t believe in heaven then?’ 


‘An afterlife possibly, but heaven? Heaven for the good and hell for 
the bad? A bit too black and white don’t you think? What about the 
slightly bad or the not-so-good?’ 


‘You do believe in an afterlife then?’ 
‘This is a bit deep, isn’t it?’ 
‘It’s important, I need to know. I value your opinion,’ said Keeva. 


‘You’re intelligent, you know how it works. All that you are, all that 
you know, is forged in your brain cells. When you die, your brain dies 
and your memories get wiped. What made you a unique individual, 
made you Keeva, dissolves instantly away. That’s the only way it can 
be.’ 


‘Where does the afterlife fit in then?’ asked Keeva. 
‘Have you ever meditated?’ 


‘Yes, of course, I have!’ snapped Keeva. 


‘Completely emptied your mind — drifted away from your thoughts?’ 
‘Well not exactly, but I know what you mean,’ said Keeva. 


‘Well, that bit of you, without thought, memories, senses or emotions, 
I believe that part of you could live on. Perhaps forever.’ 


‘You’re talking about your soul... reincarnation.’ 
‘More believable than heaven and hell don’t you think!’ 


Keeva briefly thought about Caban’s theory on life and then about her 
unique situation. She too had made a promise to the people of her 
world, how could she let them down? But all the people of her world 
were now dead. Presumably, from her perspective, some had gone to 
heaven, but some had certainly gone to hell — she didn’t need to vow 
to them. And then there was the impending cryonics process — not 
exactly beholding to her religious beliefs. When does heaven come 
into effect when your body is waiting to be brought back to life again 
at some time in the future? Perhaps you temporarily go there, she 
thought. She had to admit that what Caban said was perhaps a shade 
more logical, although, she wasn’t about to dismiss her long-standing 
religious beliefs just like that. 


‘Alright, cards on the table, what do you think are our chances of 
successfully getting to the space station?’ she asked. 


‘Almost none at all,’ replied Caban truthfully. 
‘Let’s do it then!’ 


Chapter 6 
Nothing to lose 


They decided there was no time like the present. 


The coordinates, time of departure and a few other things were 
entered into the navigation computer. Instantly, millions of 
calculations were performed and the screen displayed all they needed 
to know. The good news -— there was just enough fuel for the journey. 
The bad news — it would take twelve days. 


‘Twelve days! We barely have food for six!’ fretted Keeva. 
‘We'll have to go on a diet,’ said Caban calmly. 


‘Diet!? We don’t particularly overeat now! And we don’t know if 
there’s any food at the space station... if, by some miracle, we make it 
there?’ 


‘Has to be food. I can’t see them taking supplies with them when they 
left. Anyway, that’s not our main concern. The air and water supplies 
won’t last anywhere near that long without the recycling equipment 
working,’ said Caban. 


‘Can’t we get there any quicker?’ asked Keeva. 


‘The faster the journey time, the more fuel we'll use. Look, the 
computer has calculated for a safety margin of 5% fuel remaining. 
We'll probably need all that for fine adjustments.’ 


‘Oh well, at least we now have a choice of ways to die,’ said Keeva. 
Caban held Keeva tightly and kissed her on her forehead. 

‘We’re not going to die, not yet anyway,’ he said softly. 

Caban knew what he had to do, he had to go outside — again. 


Once more, he was snugly enclosed in his spacesuit. Keeva gave him a 
kiss before the helmet went on. 


‘I hate you leaving me.’ 
‘Put some logs on the fire. Won’t be long!’ 


It seemed like forever, but they had only known each other for 42 


days. It had been a strange 42 days —- all on board a cramped and 
inhospitable space capsule. Not for one second had it been a forced 
relationship. All credit to the computers back home, they had matched 
each other perfectly. Undoubtedly, it had been love at first sight, but 
both were far too dignified to admit to such a ridiculous notion. This 
was a relationship where there was no possibility of two-timing or 
being unfaithful. Caban was the last man alive and Keeva was the last 
woman alive. All they had was each other. 


Caban had learnt to pick his feet up the hard way. His first job was to 
dismantle four of the solar panels and pack them away in the hold. 
Then he had to make sure the landing gear was clear and unhindered 
for lift-off. As expected, one of the legs had deeply buried itself into 
the dust and shale. He tried to lift a corner of the capsule, but despite 
Lune only having one-sixth of normal gravity, it barely moved. It 
made him appreciate the power of a rocket motor. 


‘Caban, what the hell are you doing!?’ shouted Keeva over the helmet 
intercom. 


‘Just trying the impossible. One of the legs is buried — I’m going to 
have to dig it out.’ 


‘Damn, we forgot to pack the spade. Oh well, can’t think of 
everything,’ she replied. 


‘Have to use a rock.’ 


‘Be wary, the rocks have razor-sharp edges. Remember, no atmosphere 
to blunt them.’ 


‘Stop worrying, I’ll be careful,’ he reassured her. 


It took a while to uncover the buried leg but as a consequence, the 
capsule was on a slight tilt. Caban hoped that the flight control system 
would take this into account when taking off. All in all, everything 
went well and within an hour he was back inside the airlock. 


Once out of the suit, Keeva gave him a lingering hug. It was evident 
that she’d been crying. 


Caban couldn’t help but notice the half-dried tears on her chin. He 
pulled her into him, her head snugly rested on his muscly chest. 


‘Finally, the outer shell has cracked,’ said Caban softly. 


Keeva had her reasons for being upset but for now, she kept them to 
herself. 


‘OK, lift-off in ten minutes,’ said Caban enthusiastically. 


‘Is the navigation computer tied into the flight controls?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Is the what? How the hell should I know? We just have to have some 
of that faith you’ve been going on about... Stop worrying, I’m sure it’s 
going to be OK.’ 


‘I wish I had your confidence, it all seems too easy,’ said Keeva. 


Caban said nothing, he had to agree, it did seem far too easy. All they 
had done was type in a few numbers and the computer instantly 
worked out the highly complex flight pattern. In a few minutes, the 
capsule was going to blast off, fly across 250 thousand miles of empty 
space and accurately converge on a space station doing 17,000 mph in 
a sinusoidal orbit around their dead planet. 


Something was bound to go wrong. 


Chapter 7 
Just a pinhole 


The ten-second countdown began. 
3... 2... 1... blast-off! 


The single rocket motor exploded into operation and almost 
immediately, the capsule was airborne, climbing steadily towards the 
emptiness of space. They experienced frantic acceleration for just over 
two minutes and then the motor shut down. Lune was now far 
beneath them, rapidly shrinking into the distance. 


‘Shit! The rocket motor has failed!’ shrieked Caban. 


‘No, I don’t think so. Velocity reads 5,262 mph and we seem to be 
heading in the right direction. What’s the fuel situation?’ asked Keeva 
calmly. 


‘Holy cow, down to six per cent! It used that up quickly!’ 


‘That’s it then, little food and no gravity. We starve to death for twelve 
days while bobbing around like helium balloons,’ groaned Keeva. 


What was to have been their home address for centuries in suspended 
animation, quickly distanced itself. In no time, Lune no longer filled 
the view through the porthole. Their dead world contrarily continued 
to grow in size. They were both aware that they were unashamedly 
breaking their vows — the promises that they had made to all the 
people of their world. However, everyone was now well and truly 
dead. Who, exactly, should they feel guilty with? Anyhow, there was a 
high probability that they were going to die pretty soon — if not by 
starvation, by asphyxiation, thirst or something unimaginably worse. 


Some time into the flight, Caban knew he had an extremely dangerous 
and challenging job to do but he was in no rush to do it. For now, it 
was his priority to get to know more about his companion. She was 
shrouded in mystery... as he was. For lovers in denial, they knew 
almost nothing about each other. Perhaps the mystery made their 
bond stronger and their love for each other develop quicker. They 
were Adam and Eve in another guise, in another existence and in 
another time. He needed to know why she had been crying. 


The uncomfortable, cramped and stuffy confines of the capsule was 
home, their only home and it had been for six long weeks. There was 
barely enough room to spread their arms let alone for Keeva to 
practice her splits, but they had somehow, got used to it. With never 
more than two metres from each other, having their own space was 
out of the question. Washing, ablutions and dressing were now done 
openly in front of each other. At first, a discreetly placed towel or a 
discretional turn of the head, but now both were familiar with every 
intimate part of each other. 


Without any indication, the capsule silently hurtled towards their 
dead planet, many times faster than a speeding bullet. No rocket 
power now, momentum was doing its job nicely. Inside, they quietly 
read. Caban reached the end of a chapter. 


‘Where did you do your dancing?’ he asked. 
Keeva reluctantly put her electronic book down. 
She hesitated, ‘er... most places.’ 

‘In a troop then?’ 

‘I suppose I worked with the same girls, yes...’ 
‘Sounds like you had a good time.’ 

‘I did... the best,’ she said quietly. 

‘So why volunteer for... this?’ 


Keeva remained silent for some time. Caban was about to give up and 
change the subject. 


‘Someone... something in my head told me to,’ said Keeva 
uncomfortably. 


‘Oh, you as well,’ said Caban indifferently. 

‘What do you mean, you as well?’ snapped Keeva. 

‘I got the voices in my head too.’ 

‘You’re kidding me!’ gasped Keeva. ‘Were they distinct voices?’ 


‘I don’t know. I just heard voices in my head, as you do sometimes. 
My subconscious I suppose.’ 


Silence returned for a moment. Keeva was about to continue reading, 
but spontaneously, put her book down. Perhaps it was time to talk. 


‘You missing your... plumbing?’ 


‘Not as virtuous and renowned as being a dancer. Hard work, 
impossible deadlines, late nights, but yes, very much, so.’ 


‘I wouldn’t say being a dancer is always virtuous and renowned. 
Nearly always in pain, treated dispassionately and on the scrap heap 
before you’re forty. Sometimes I wish I’d learnt how to use a pipe 
cutter.’ 


‘T’ll show you sometime.’ 

‘And I’ll teach you the splits.’ 

‘Let’s just stick with the pipe cutter, eh!’ 

Suddenly a loud bang from the hull interrupted the conversation. 
‘What the hell was that!?’ screamed Keeva. 

‘Space debris probably,’ said Caban, as calmly as he could. 
‘Debris from where!?’ 


‘Probably no more than a speck of grit. With our present velocity, 
even a grain of sand can put a dent in the hull,’ said Caban 
knowledgeably. 


‘Oh, my ears have just popped,’ said Keeva casually. 


‘Shit! Seems like we’re losing air pressure. There must be a hole 
somewhere. Quick, tissue paper!’ Caban bawled. 


Seconds later they were systematically moving flimsy sheets of toilet 
paper around the metal skin of the capsule. Eventually, Keeva found a 
spot where the tissue paper was drawn towards the hull with air 
movement. 


‘Here, a pinprick of a hole,’ said Keeva with misplaced calmness. 
‘Plug it then! Don’t use your finger!’ snapped Caban. 


Keeva used the toilet paper as best she could but it was far from a 
perfect seal. From a small metal cupboard, Caban produced a little 
repair kit — a tube of something gooey and a repair patch. 


‘Do you know what you’re doing?’ asked Keeva apprehensively. 
‘Of course, I do, I’ve repaired a few blow-up dinghies in my time!’ 


Despite the microscopic size of the hole, they had lost a significant 
amount of pressure and with it, precious air. The reserve tanks quickly 
re-pressurised the cabin, but now there was very little spare air 
remaining to operate the airlock. Eventually, Caban knew he had to 
venture outside if they were to survive long enough to get to the space 
station. To do this, he needed to use the airlock. 


Keeva desperately needed a hug from Caban. 


‘That was scary! Is it going to happen again?’ asked Keeva nestling 


herself in Caban’s arms. 

‘Don’t worry, Pumpkin, I think it’s quite a rare event.’ 
‘Pumpkin? Don’t like it!’ 

‘Alright, how about sex kitten then?’ 


‘That’s more like it... not! Caban Zookie, I hope you’re not getting 
fresh with me,’ said Keeva coyly. 


‘Done that already...’ 
‘T’ll deny everything,’ said Keeva snootily. 


Both their spirits were surprisingly high despite their slim chance of 
survival. They were well and truly on their own - more than anyone 
had ever been on their own before. Their situation was hopeless even 
though they dwelled excessively on the positive. Cramped, inside a 
stuffy metal coffin, they had an impossible goal: to rendezvous with, 
and board, the vacated space station. To put it into perspective, the 
journey was equivalent to a grain of sand being thrown across an 
ocean to precisely meet up with a grain of rice. Their problems hadn’t 
even begun yet, but they surely would. Top of the list was 
asphyxiation, then starvation and then hypothermia. Just one of these 
fates would guarantee terminal doom, but positive thinking to the 
extreme was something they were both gifted with. 


A couple of days passed of reading, sleeping and occasional sex before 
they entered into another bout of serious conversation. 


‘Were you... in a relationship with anyone before you... you know?’ 
asked Caban as tactful as he could. 


‘No, you?’ replied Keeva softly. 


‘Married with three kids. Wasn’t working out though,’ said Caban 
coolly. 


‘Youre kidding!’ gasped Keeva. 


‘Naturally! What do you take me for? I suppose I’ve been hanging on 
for the right person to come along.’ 


‘Me too. Not much chance now,’ gibed Keeva. 


She couldn’t prevent her pupils from dilating and her heart racing. 
Soon she would have to tell him how she felt, and then tell him 
something else, but not yet. For now, she would hide her feelings, and 
keep a secret. 


‘I bet you’ve put it about a bit. All those young women flaunting their 
bodies whilst you fixed their boilers?’ 


‘Surprisingly enough, no. Perhaps they assumed I was batting for the 
other side.’ 


‘Gay? You’re not, are you? That would be an epic failure of the 
compatibility software!’ Keeva panicked. 


‘You’re not homophobic, I hope?’ 


‘In these exceptional circumstances, too bloody right I am!’ snapped 
Keeva. 


Keeva peeked out of one of the small portholes offering the best view 
of their dead planet. This was something she did regularly. Now it was 
far closer than Lune, their brief inhospitable home. 


It truly was a ravaged planet. It was hard to believe that once, not so 
long ago, she lived there, was born there, schooled and danced there. 
Now it was a brown, monotoned world: no blues, no greens, no white 
wisps of cloud and no life. The deep rut caused by the impact was 
clearly visible - hundreds of miles deep and hundreds of miles across. 
Countless volcanoes were erupting across the globe, belching ever 
more contaminants into the already choked atmosphere. Their planet 
was simply a write-off, nothing could possibly survive. No life, no 
plant life, not even the hardiest of insects could survive there for 
many millennia. 


‘Air’s getting a bit stuffy in here,’ said Keeva breathing heavily. 
Caban examined the readings on the monitor. 


‘Hmm, oxygen level in the red - 92%. Oh well, been putting it off, 
suppose I better get the suit on,’ said Caban. 


‘Why, what for!?’ panicked Keeva. 

‘Why do you think I packed up the solar panels?’ 

‘You have to be joking! Do you know how fast we’re going!’ 
Caban read the velocity gauge. 

‘2,892 mph. How exciting is that?’ 

‘What if you float off in space?!’ 


‘Don’t worry my little sputnik, I'll be alright. I tether myself up!’ said 
Caban, waggling her cute little chin. 


‘Caban, I don’t like it. Can’t we try and last on what we’ve got?’ 


‘Any less than 90% oxygen and we'll suffocate. The built-in solar 
panels aren’t enough to power the OGS. No way around it, we need 
more electricity.’ 


Keeva couldn’t argue, the logic was sound. Breathing was beginning to 
be a problem and they still had three days to go before they reached 
the space station. In a way, donning the spacesuit and breathing in its 
own clean, fresh air supply would be a respite. It was only right that 
Keeva gave him a long kiss before the helmet went on. 


‘Don’t worry, Pll be back before the sausages are cooked,’ said Caban 
light-heartedly. 


‘One of these days, I’ll surprise you.’ 


Caban’s heart raced excessively until his tethering cable was securely 
attached to the hull. As his suit had no built-in propulsion, he had to 
move about by grasping onto various bits of the outer shell of the 
capsule. In no time the first two solar panels were out and strapped 
together. 


‘Take your time, plenty of air left,’ said Keeva sweetly over the 
intercom. 


‘OK... It’s aiming them at the sun that’s going to be the tricky bit.’ 


Eventually, the array was secured to various parts of the hull, using 
copious amounts of paracord. It was a lash-up, but on this occasion, 
aesthetics didn’t particularly matter. 


‘Plugging it in!’ 

‘Good job! Getting just over a kilowatt!’ 
‘OK... next two.’ 

‘You have twenty-two minutes of air left.’ 


Caban slid the remaining solar panels out of the hold and quickly 
tethered them together. 


‘Clever boy!’ Keeva complimented his adeptness. 


‘Cooking on gas now. Shouldn’t take long... Damn! Got into a right 
tangle here!’ 


The roll of paracord had somehow knotted itself up. With thick space 
gloves on, unravelling it was impossible. 


‘Shake it, it might untangle itself,’ suggested Keeva. 
‘Worth a try.’ 


He shook the roll with such enthusiasm that he forgot about the 
second array that he should have been holding on to. What he hadn’t 
accounted for was the gravitational effect of the dead planet — it was 


becoming increasingly significant. He turned around to find the array 
floating away from him and out of arms reach. 


‘Shit, shit, shit!’ cursed Caban. 


‘Don’t worry about it, we have a kilowatt. That should be enough. Get 
back inside,’ said Keeva calmly. 


‘Let’s hope so!’ 


As soon as Caban removed his helmet, he could sense a difference. 
The air was fresher. 


‘Well done, my hero,’ said Keeva hugging him. 
‘Annoyed with myself. Would have been far better with two working.’ 


‘One is a massive improvement on none and I can breathe now,’ 
reassured Keeva. 


Once again, they were relatively calm and relaxed. No breathing 
problems, no looming headaches, no longer were they weightless and 
the velocity of the capsule was rapidly increasing. 


‘Velocity now reading 5,600 mph,’ said Keeva calmly. 


‘Gravity from the planet is accelerating us but we have to be doing 
three times this speed before we reach the space station.’ 


‘You worry too much. I have great faith in the computer,’ said Keeva. 


Chapter 8 
Mind dynamics 


Two days to go. 


Without warning, pumps and motors began to whine, warning lights 
began to flash and then suddenly the sound of the rocket motor 
engaged. A mere two seconds later it was all over, they felt a small 
jolt and the course was corrected. 


‘Got to admit, it’s all very clever,’ said Caban. 
‘How many times is it going to do that?’ asked Keeva anxiously. 


‘Don’t know, how ever many it takes to keep us on the right course I 
suppose,’ said Caban. 


‘We have a red light: OGS fail. That’s bad, isn’t it?’ fretted Keeva. 
A warning light had appeared on a panel. 

‘Strange... What’s the solar panel output?’ asked Caban. 

‘200 watts. Why has it dropped?’ 


Caban looked out of the porthole and instantly realised the problem. 
No longer was the sun where it was supposed to be. 


‘Damn, the course correction rockets have rotated the capsule. The 
array is in the shade. I’m going to have to go outside again,’ Caban 
groaned. 


‘Please, no Caban, it’s too dangerous, there must be another way?’ 
‘Got no choice, I’ll have to or we’ll suffocate.’ 


Once again Caban began the cumbersome process of putting on the 
spacesuit. It wasn’t a two-minute job. Special zips and seals had to be 
checked and double-checked and then treble checked by Keeva — she 
desperately wanted him back alive. Just as the final checks were being 
done, Keeva noticed that the OGS warning light had gone off. 


‘Hang on, the output is back up again.’ 


They were puzzled for a moment and then Caban realised what was 
happening. The capsule was very slowly spinning around. The 


correction burst from the rocket had inadvertently set the capsule into 
a lethargic spin. 


‘Now what do we do?’ fretted Keeva. 
‘Nothing we can do. We’re spinning about once every...’ 


‘Twelve minutes, which means the solar panels are only at full power 
for around 25% of the time,’ said Keeva intelligently. 


‘Which means we’re only getting a quarter of the oxygen we need,’ 
said Caban negatively. 


‘Which means we’re going to die,’ said Keeva factually. 
‘We'll make it, don’t worry,’ Caban reassured her. 
Keeva needed another comforting cuddle — Caban obliged. 


Over the next two long days, they scrimped on liquids, scrimped on 
oxygen and scrimped on food even though Keeva, by rights should 
have been eating for two. This was her secret. So close was their dead 
planet now, that it was filling the porthole view - when it happened 
to be in that direction. 


Intentionally, the capsule was to enter a low orbit of the dead world. 
This meant that the calculated path of the capsule was directed 
towards skimming the edge of the atmosphere. All the time, the fragile 
capsule was accelerating with the pull of gravity. 16,808 mph would 
be the target velocity, providing all the entered variables were correct 
and the computer was doing its job properly. However, complex 
things always have a habit of going wrong. 


The devastated landmasses were now hurtling past, beneath them. Not 
so much as an area of a postage stamp had escaped the wrath of 
Avalix. The polar ice caps had gone, melted or buried. The oceans 
were all gone — as to where was unclear, perhaps turned into steam or 
swallowed up into the depths of the broken planet. Now in an orbital 
path, weightlessness had returned, but they were accustomed to it. 


‘The Space Station! I can see it! About a mile in front of us!’ yelled 
Keeva. 


Caban peered out of a suitable porthole. 

‘It’s approaching too quickly, we’re going to pass it,’ panicked Caban. 
‘So, do we let things happen or do we intervene?’ deliberated Keeva. 
‘How do I know, I’m only a plumber!’ 


‘A brilliant plumber though!’ 


Suddenly, one of the correction rocket motors kicked in, drastically 
slowing the pace of the capsule. 


‘Where’s it gone?’ asked Keeva. 

Caban raced around looking in each of the four portholes. 
‘Got it! It’s above us.’ 

Keeva checked their coordinates. 


‘Well, according to the readings, we’re exactly where we are supposed 
to be,’ said Keeva positively. 


‘But not where we need to be. Only one explanation, the gravitational 
pull of Avalix, just before it collided, must have pulled the space 
station into a slightly higher orbit,’ said Caban intelligently. ‘How 
much fuel have we got?’ 


‘2% — that’s not going to do much,’ said Keeva despondently. 


‘Maybe enough if I can figure out how to drive this thing,’ said Caban 
as he examined what passed as a miniature flight deck. 


‘Drive? It’s not a car you know!’ snapped Keeva. 


‘How hard can it be? Look, a couple of joysticks and a few switches. 
This has to be the attitude control panel!’ 


‘Go for it, after all, what have we got to lose, only our lives,’ said 
Keeva, rationally. 


They were both breathing heavily with the acute shortage of oxygen 
but hiding it as best as they could. Neither wanted to appear a whiner 
so neither dwelled on the fact that there was barely enough oxygen to 
keep bacteria alive. Caban threw all the switches. The panel erupted 
in green and amber lights and a monitor flickered into life. 


‘Here goes nothing,’ said Caban. 


‘Just do tiny nudges on the joysticks. Nurse them gently,’ suggested 
Keeva. 


‘Do you want to have a go?’ said Caban agitatedly. 


‘I was drone racing champion, two years running,’ replied Keeva 
tactfully. 


‘Well, why the hell didn’t you say so?’ 


Keeva positioned herself in front of the small control panel, cracked 
her knuckles and gently nudged one of the joysticks backwards. A 
brief loud roar from one of the attitude thrusters broke the silence. 


‘I don’t think anything’s happened,’ said Caban despondently. 


‘Are you sure? Check the position of the space station.’ 
‘I stand corrected, it’s getting closer!’ shouted Caban. 


Keeva nudged the other joystick backwards until the space station was 
visible on the monitor and then nudged the same joystick slightly 
forward. 


‘That’s better, I can see what I’m doing now,’ said Keeva confidently. 
The capsule was now slowly but surely closing in on the space station. 
‘We're drifting left,’ said Caban. 

‘Yes, yes, I know, I can see!’ 

Another nudge of the right joystick put the capsule back on course. 
‘How’s the fuel situation,’ asked Keeva. 

‘Hasn’t changed, still 2%.’ 

‘I wonder if they’ll fit together?’ said Keeva. 


‘As truly brilliant as you are, I think that maybe a little ambitious! If 
you can get us close, I can go outside and try and tether us together.’ 


‘And then what, we spacewalk over to it?! Not if I can help it.’ 
‘Go for it then, my ace sputnik.’ 


After a few minutes, the capsule had drifted to within fifty metres of 
the space station. 


It was enormous, much larger than they had expected, completely 
dwarfing their tiny capsule. Its huge arrays of solar panels extruded 
from the main body of the structure like enormous flat wings. No 
damage was apparent even though it was in a slightly higher orbit 
than intended. So hastily had it been vacated before the collision of 
Avalix, that evidently, it was abandoned with everything left switched 
on. Illumination gleamed through every window. It was lit up like a 
roadside café at night, making it a very welcome sight. 


‘Good god, it’s a monster!’ sparked Keeva. 
‘Can’t argue with you there... There’s the docking port,’ said Caban. 


You could hardly miss it - a tube structure protruding from the main 
body. 


‘Yes, but where’s the capsule’s docking port?’ asked Keeva. 


Caban intervened and pressed a couple of switches on another panel. 
The monitor instantly displayed a full view of the capsule’s docking 
port/airlock. Keeva now had to concentrate as she’d never done 


before. She had no intention of spacewalking across an inhospitable 
vacuum. The controls were nothing remotely like the controls of her 
drone remote, but she was rapidly getting the hang of it. After several 
small bursts from the attitude thrusters, both docking ports were in 
view on the monitor. 


‘Take your time, you’re doing brilliantly,’ said Caban encouragingly. 
‘How much fuel?’ 

‘Don’t worry about that,’ said Caban calmly. 

‘How much fuel!’ snapped Keeva. 

‘None.’ 

‘Shit!’ 

Clearly, this was a procedure that was always, without exception, 
done by the computer. Keeva was completely relying on some kind of 


sixth sense. She hadn’t even seen a docking port before. Basically, she 
was trying to achieve the unachievable. 


It was now or never. With only fumes left in the fuel tank, she hadn’t 
the luxury of a second chance. The manoeuvre had to be completed on 
her first attempt. 


‘As I said, I can always go outside and tether us together,’ re-suggested 
Caban. 


‘Quiet!’ snapped Keeva. 


With that, she closed her eyes and relaxed her shoulders for a second 
or two and then confidently and assuredly operated both joysticks 
briefly together. The thrusters fired for a split second and then failed — 
the panel lit up with red lights. 


‘That’s it, out of fuel,’ said Caban stating the obvious, ‘back to plan A.’ 
‘Wait!’ snapped Keeva again. 


The wait was agonising, but slowly and precisely, both ports 
approached each other like some kind of spaceship courtship. Then 
they mated perfectly together like some kind of spaceship 
pornography. ‘Bang, bang, bang, went the automatic docking clamps. 
Keeva had done it. The capsule was locked to the space station. 


‘That was remarkable. More than remarkable, amazing! How the hell 
did you do that?’ puzzled Caban. 


‘Told you, I was drone racing champion, two years running,’ she said 
with a broad smile. 


‘There’s more to it than that... Keeva, who are you, really?’ 
‘T’ve told you...’ 

‘I know what you’ve told me but dancers can’t do that.’ 
Keeva avoided an in-depth answer. Now was hardly the time. 


‘Why, what are you inferring about dancers? I’m Keeva Kindray. What 
else do you want me to say?’ 


‘That, was a lot more than being a dancer!’ said Caban. 


‘If you want a brief answer, it’s to do with something called mind 
dynamics. Pll tell you all about it later, but first I desperately need 
some fresh air,’ said Keeva, dismissively. 


Chapter 9 
Space ghosts 


It was thought prudent that they put on their spacesuits. The 
atmosphere in the vast expanses of the space station could be 
unbreathable or even toxic. One by one, they would have to go 
through the airlock and then through the hatch into the unknown - 
the insides of the space station. Caban insisted on going first. He 
wanted to be gallant and brave in front of the last woman alive 
although it may have been interpreted as blatant sexism. However, 
with only two humans left, lots of isms now had to be re-evaluated. 


‘OK, opening the hatch... Going through into the station's airlock,’ 
said Caban over the helmet intercom. 


The space station’s airlock was completely different from the capsules 
— much larger and more sophisticated. 


‘Closing the hatch... Pressurising, I think?’ 

It took a good five minutes but eventually, the green light came on. 
‘Opening the hatch into the space station.’ 

‘Open it slowly,’ said Keeva over the intercom. 

Already, she had her spacesuit on but had yet to don her helmet. 
‘T’m in... Wow, it’s huge... Taking my helmet off.’ 

Nothing came back over the intercom for some time. 

‘Caban! Are you OK? Caban!’ panicked Keeva. 


‘Yes, I’m fine. Wonderful fresh air. The pressure’s a lot higher than in 
the capsule. Had to swallow a few times to get my ears working. I 
sense a bit of a headache coming on, but everything seems fine.’ 


‘Rather have a headache than suffocate... ’m on my way!’ said Keeva 
eagerly. 


Very quickly she had her helmet on. Being alone in the small confines 
of the capsule was particularly unnerving. She sealed herself in the 
small airlock and opened the connecting hatch to the space station's 
airlock. 


‘OK, in the airlock... Pressurising.’ 
‘Be patient, it takes a while for the green light to come on.’ 
‘OK, looking forward to... some oxygen,’ gasped Keeva. 


Time passed quickly for Caban. The space station really was 
something else — far more civilised, with so much to see and explore. 
Unfortunately, Caban got completely carried away with the time. 
Keeva had been sealed in the airlock eight minutes before Caban 
glanced down at his watch. 


‘Keeva! Are you alright sputnik?’ 
No reply came back, just silence. 
‘Keeva!!’ he yelled. ‘Shit!’ 


He had no choice, he had to open the hatch into the airlock whether it 
was correctly pressurised or not. A slight hiss as he opened the hatch 
meant that the pressurising was complete. To Caban’s shock, Keeva 
was not responsive. She was completely lifeless in her spacesuit. 


It was now his turn. 


He pulled her into the palatial interior of the space station and 
carefully removed her helmet. The perfect skin on her perfect face had 
turned a distinct shade of blue. Overwhelmed with grief and guilt, he 
wasn’t sure if she was unconscious or dead. It seemed that her air 
supply had completely run out. She had suffocated in the confines of 
her suit but had made no fuss. She had every confidence that her hero, 
the one she loved, the father of her child, the last man alive, would 
save her, no matter what — but he hadn’t. Caban knew very little of 
first aid other than mouth to mouth which in this instance, seemed 
perfectly appropriate. All the signs were there that he was doing it 
right. Her chest raised several times as Caban blew fresh air into her 
lungs. 


‘Come on... come on... You are ... not ... going ... to die. I haven’t 
told you... that I love you yet... Breathe damn it!’ 


He continued to inflate her lungs with mouth to mouth, he didn’t 
know what else to do. 


‘Come on my gorgeous little Sputnik, you can do it... Please breathe!’ 


Two minutes later, still no joy. Tears rolled down his cheeks. There 
were too many reasons why she couldn’t die. He couldn’t possibly give 
up. He had another go at mouth-to-mouth - still nothing. It had been 
over five minutes since he dragged her out of the airlock. Surely this 
was too long to be without oxygen. His mouth-to-mouth procedure 


slowly turned into a kiss. It was a final kiss for the most wonderful 
person he had ever met. 


Keeva responded and passionately kissed him back. 

‘Thank God... Thank God! I thought I’d lost you,’ rejoiced Caban. 

‘I ran out of air in my spacesuit. I didn’t want to make a fuss.’ 

‘Didn’t want to make a fuss! You nearly died!’ screamed Caban. 

‘I knew you’d rescue me so I placed myself into a semiconscious state.’ 
‘You did what?’ 


‘Slowed down my heart rate and breathing. It’s all to do with mind 
dynamics. When we have a spare moment or two, I’ll teach you.’ 


There was little Caban could say or do for the moment. He was too 
overwhelmed with emotion. It was now clear why she had been 
chosen — chosen out of the millions of candidates. He, on the other 
hand, had no such superhuman skills to talk about, although, there 
were certain aspects of himself that he was keeping close to his chest. 
Strictly speaking, he wasn’t just a plumber, but it was the most 
suitable way to describe his profession. 


By now Keeva was fully recovered, on her feet and investigating her 
new home. 


‘Wow, just look at this place, it’s enormous,’ remarked Keeva. 


‘Good plan of mine then?’ said Caban, surreptitiously wiping the tears 
off his cheeks. 


‘It was OK,’ said Keeva evasively. 
‘Come on then, let’s look for food.’ 
‘And drink,’ added Keeva. 

‘A beer would be nice.’ 


Now they could swing a cat — if they had one. They could keep out of 
each other’s space — if they really wanted to. There was a gym, a 
kitchen, a bathroom of sorts, a cinema room and even a non-alcoholic 
bar! And it went on — pure luxury compared to what they did have. 


Without gravity, they pulled and pushed themselves through the 
various sections of the station, but this was a small price to pay. 
Besides, since leaving their beloved planet, they had almost forgotten 
what full-on gravity was like. 


This really was the modern-day equivalent of the Mary Celeste (if 
there was such a parallel event in their world). Everything was 


powered up, everywhere well-lit and gentle music playing in the 
background. If anything, it was eerie, but aside from this, for the first 
time in a while, they experienced a sense of relief. They had gone 
through hell and back, lost everything, lost their world, but now... 
Now they had each other, they had fresh clean air and all the 
provisions they ever wanted. 


‘How long can we survive here?’ asked Keeva, interrupting her broad 
smile. 


‘Months, years, I should think.’ 
‘Then what do we do?’ 
‘We’ll face that problem when we eventually come to it,’ said Caban. 


There was a crucial difference between Caban and Keeva and the 
astronauts that previously occupied the ‘city’ in the sky. When the 
astronauts had had enough, they could go home, return to their 
families, to their world and all its wonderful attributes. Caban and 
Keeva couldn’t for three important reasons: they had no family alive 
anymore, they had no means of getting down to the surface and there 
was no habitable planet beneath them. They suppressed the fact that 
they would never see oceans, mountains and blues skies again, the 
smell of freshly cut grass — even the sound of rain pattering down on a 
wet pavement. 


‘Oh well, we may as well unpack,’ joked Caban. 
‘And I’ll go down and find out when breakfast is served,’ added Keeva. 


‘Tell you what I am going to do, have a long overdue bath,’ said 
Caban. 


‘And how exactly, are you going to do that in zero gravity?’ puzzled 
Keeva. 


‘It’s a cylinder thing. You seal yourself in with your head poking 
through a rubber collar at the top,’ explained Caban. 


‘Sounds very uninspiring. Shame, I was going to share your 
bathwater... Then again, we are a bit whiffy. Pll go after you!’ said 
Keeva. 


They pulled themselves through several sections and intersections 
until they reached what was classed as the space station bathroom. It 
looked much the same as the other sections except for having a bath — 
which looked more like a high-tech sarcophagus. 


Keeva decided to explore the nearby compartments whilst Caban had 
his long-overdue soak. Of course, with water being such a precious 


commodity, it wasn’t remotely like a bath, not even a shower. A 
gentle sprinkle was a more apt description. 


‘Gosh you're out quickly,’ commented Keeva as a dark shadow passed 
rapidly through her peripheral vision. 


She made her way back into the bathroom section — it was now her 
turn for a long-awaited sprinkle. 


Caban was just in the process of climbing, naked, out of the bathing 
cylinder. Instinctively, Keeva let out a blood-curdling scream. 


‘I don’t normally get that reaction from the opposite sex!’ joked 
Caban. 


‘No, no, I’ve just seen someone... down the far end. I thought it was 
you. There must be someone else on board,’ said Keeva, visibly 
trembling. 


‘I doubt that very much. It’s your imagination playing tricks. Perhaps 
the aftereffects of asphyxiation. You need to rest,’ consoled Caban. 


By now, Caban had dressed in fresh underwear from a conveniently 
provided laundry drawer. He pulled Keeva towards him and cossetted 
her in his powerful arms. 


‘My little sputnik, you really are shaking. Have a sprinkle, it’ll help to 
relax you.’ 


‘Hmm, you smell... clinical. How was it?’ asked Keeva trying to scuttle 
her troubled thoughts. 


‘Better than I thought. It vacuums you off. You come out virtually dry. 
God knows how you are supposed to wash your hair though.’ 


Keeva took her clothes off to reveal the embodiment of female 
perfection and climbed into the bathing cylinder/sarcophagus. Caban 
averted his eyes, but it was not a requirement. She forced her head 
through the rubber collar of the cylinder lid. The process then began. 
Despite its limitations, it was pure bliss for her tense, neglected skin. 


‘Don’t leave me,’ Keeva pleaded gently. 


‘I’m not going far, just familiarising myself with a few things. Shout if 
you need me.’ 


There was a lot to take in, but all the countless buttons, switches and 
gauges were unambiguously labelled. He compared it to a huge 
campervan with all its conveniences and life-supporting features, but 
vastly more complex. He found the gauge for the water reserves — 
two-thirds full. The atmosphere was reading: Oxygen 19%, carbon 
dioxide 0.05 % - well within tolerances. Everything was much better 


than he expected. 


‘How did you find it?’ he asked Keeva as she sneaked passed him in 
his peripheral vision. She didn’t reply, clearly, she was in a hurry to 
curl up into her zero-gravity bed. Caban went to collect his dirty 
underwear he’d abandoned in the bathroom. 


‘Holy shit!!’ Caban screamed childishly as he saw Keeva still in the 
bath cylinder. 


Keeva had her eyes closed, absorbing the experience. She opened 
them with a start. 


‘Tm sure [’ve just seen you. You passed me, down the corridor!’ said 
Caban breathing heavily. 


‘Your imagination?’ suggested Keeva doubtfully. 


Caban came to a worrying conclusion. ‘I think you're right, there is 
someone on board!’ 


The bathing cycle couldn’t be hurried. Eventually, she climbed out of 
the sarcophagus, still slightly damp. Caban held out some fresh 
unflattering space station issue underwear. Fluffy towels were not an 
option in zero-G. 


‘Well, one thing’s for sure, they’ll have difficulty hiding from us. We’ll 
work from one end of the station to the other,’ said Caban calmly. 


‘What if they’re aggressive or... have a weapon?’ fretted Keeva, clearly 
having an aversion to violence. 


‘Don’t worry, just keep behind me,’ said Caban unconvincingly. 


‘You’ve not done this brave and fearless thing before, have you?’ she 
suggested. 


‘T’ve visited the dentist a few times. Does that count?’ 


Inch by inch they floated/dragged themselves through the sections 
that formed the basic construction of the space station. They started at 
the further most point and systematically examined each branch off. 
Finally, they came to the end. There was no sign of anyone. Despite 
what each of them thought they saw, they were clearly alone. 
Completely and totally alone. 


‘Now what do we do?’ asked Keeva, still not convinced. 


Caban had a quick think. ‘There is a way of checking, once and for all, 
if there is someone else onboard — the oxygen... depletion log.’ 


‘You’ve made that up, haven’t you?’ 


‘There has to be something like that. The air quality has to be 
monitored somehow.’ 


They made their way to the main control area, awash with computer 
keypads, multicoloured indicators and monitors. Eventually, Caban 
found a panel that seemed applicable. 


‘Ah, here we are, Life support system, that'll be it.’ 


Caban pressed “enter” and a series of horizontal lines appeared on the 
screen. 


‘This'll be it. Look, oxygen, carbon dioxide and humidity 
measurements. The traces are flat right up until an hour or so ago 
when they start jumping about,’ said Caban. 


‘So, those wiggles are the two of us increasing the carbon dioxide 
content of the air and those wiggles are the oxygenators kicking in to 
replenish the oxygen. Well, there can’t be anyone else on board unless 
someone is very good at holding their breath...’ 


‘Or it’s a ghost!’ suggested Caban. 

Keeva didn’t like that suggestion at all. 

‘OK, fresh underwear on standby.’ 

‘Well, we can’t start pooing ourselves if we don’t eat,’ said Caban. 


The kitchen area had no resemblance whatsoever to a conventional 
kitchen. There were no worktops, sink or dishwasher, but there was a 
fridge, a microwave oven and a special-looking tap. 


‘Beef dinner, lamb dinner, chicken casserole or fish and _ rice?’ 
suggested Caban. 


‘Fish and rice sounds nice,’ said Keeva. 


Caban chose the same. He quickly got the hang of space station 
cooking and moments later, presented Keeva with her fish and rice 
meal — in a bag with a straw. 


‘Do you know, this isn’t half bad. Far better than the cuisine we had in 
the capsule,’ said Keeva. 


‘Mmm, you’re right. I wouldn’t call it delicious, but it has promise. 
Next task, to find the white wine!’ said Caban cheerily. 


Time was now a vague commodity. Ever since they’d left their doomed 
planet, they had lost perspective on the time of day. There was no 
day, no night, no morning or evening, but oddly, they both became 
tired at around the same time. Caban set his watch to an arbitrary 


time of 11 pm and they both climbed into the circular duvets which 
cocooned them snugly and warmly. Unfortunately, there was only 
room for one in the special space station circular beds. Clearly, rumpy- 
pumpy between astronauts was something to be avoided. No matter, 
both were deadbeat, they could wait. 


The lights were purposely left on, chiefly to keep any space ghosts at 
bay. However, they were mature adults and tried not to believe in 
such a ridiculous notion. 


Just before they drifted off to sleep, they both thought about what 
they had accomplished. Against all the odds, they had made a 
successful journey across a quarter of a million miles of space in a tiny 
space capsule with barely enough fuel, oxygen or food. They had 
successfully rendezvoused with the space station that had 
miraculously evaded destruction and incredibly, Keeva had skilfully 
managed to dock the capsule. Unquestionably, it was good fortune. 


Perhaps it was a little more than good fortune. 


Chapter 10 
The journey 


They both woke with a start. Caban looked at his watch. 
‘Good God! We’ve slept for fifteen hours!’ blurted Caban. 
‘Impossible, I’ve never slept that long in my life.’ 

‘Must have needed it!’ 


‘Caban, where have all the stars gone?’ asked Keeva uneasily, peering 
out of a small triple-glazed window. 

‘Don’t be silly!’ 

Caban peered out of another window, ‘More to the point, where has 
our world gone?’ 

They weren’t imagining it, space was empty — void of everything. No 
sun, no moons no stars, just intense blackness surrounded them. They 


turned the interior lights off and looked again. The blackness of Space 
had a distinct purple tint to it. 


‘Only one explanation,’ said Caban, ‘I’m still asleep.’ 


‘Well, I’m not!’ snapped Keeva and promptly slapped Caban across his 
face. 


‘Ow! Apparently, I’m awake?’ 


Instinctively, Caban took a high-power torch out of a nearby locker 
and pointed the intense white beam out of a window. 


‘What the hell is that?’ 
Keeva took a look — she wished she hadn’t. 


After looking out through several windows they came to a frightening 
conclusion. As impossible as it seems, while they had been asleep, the 
entire space station had undergone some kind of modification. They 
were enclosed, inside some sort of enormous sphere formed from 
hundreds of purple glowing panels. 


‘It’s some kind of panelling. Caban, what’s going on? First ghosts and 
now this.’ 


‘How should I know, you're the insightful one.’ 


There was absolutely nothing they could do other than let things 
unfold. Undoubtedly, something bizarre was happening. They just had 
to sit tight and carry on regardless. 


‘What do we do now?’ asked Keeva calmly. 


‘Carry on reading I suppose, when I’ve had breakfast,’ said Caban 
being as realistic as he could. 


They both enjoyed the wheat flakes and bilberries. It was very much 
like dinner in that it was sucked through a straw from a plastic bag. 
There was always the temptation to cut the bag open and eat the 
contents with a spoon but without gravity, it could prove a bit messy. 


‘Can you feel something?’ asked Caban. 
‘A sort of vibration?’ suggested Keeva. 
‘Yes, like we’re moving.’ 


‘Well, of course, we’re moving... at 170,000 mph. We’re in 
geostationary orbit — well, we should be.’ 


Caban let go of his breakfast bag, it drifted steadily over to a far wall. 
Keeva did the same with her breakfast bag, it drifted the same way. 


‘That’s definitely gravity, a hint of it, at least,’ said Caban. 
‘Or we’re accelerating,’ added Keeva. 
‘Or decelerating,’ added Caban. 


Keeva closed her eyes and relaxed. She wondered if her mind 
dynamics techniques would reveal some answers. 


‘It doesn’t make sense...’ 
‘Shhh! I’m trying to meditate!’ snapped Keeva. 


After a few minutes of complete silence, Keeva had a vague sort of 
answer. 


‘I think we’re being taken on a journey.’ 
‘Journey?! Who's taking us?! Where the hell to!?’ 
‘That’s all I sensed.’ 


‘Well, look on the bright side, it beats suspended animation any day,’ 
cheered Caban. 


As the minutes passed by, the deep purple glow seen through the 
windows, increased in intensity. After half an hour, the purple light 
was so bright that it was unwise to look outside. They felt a vibration, 


but no noise. Without sunlight reaching the vast arrays of solar panels, 
everything was running on battery power and worryingly, there was 
no indication of how long the journey was going to last. Caban 
continued to do the gravity test with a space station issue pen. After 
almost one hour, the pen remained in the same place - the weak 
gravitational pull had subsided. Almost five hours later, the 
gravitational pull returned in the opposite direction. 


‘If I didn’t know any better, I would say that we’re decelerating,’ said 
Caban. 


‘’m scared, but sort of excited,’ said Keeva. 


‘Well, unless our scientists were holding a lot back from us, this can 
only be the result of an alien influence,’ said Caban trembling slightly 
as this dawned on him. 


‘Do you think they’re going to be friendly, these aliens?’ asked Keeva. 
‘I would like to think I’m still dreaming,’ said Caban calmly. 


‘And me!’ 


Evidently, the entire space station had been encased in some kind of 
alien technology. For now, the purpose of this technology could only 
be guessed at, but somehow it had enabled the space station and its 
two inhabitants to go on a journey. The distance of this journey was, 
as yet, unknown. 


Eventually, all traces of gravitational pull disappeared. The pen more 
or less stayed where it was when Caban released it. The countless 
panels surrounding the space station had long since stopped glowing 
and now were gradually becoming transparent. 


Light began to flood through the round windows - Keeva and Caban 
were fixated on what was slowly being revealed. Two facts were 
certain: they were no longer orbiting their dead planet and no longer 
was their sun shining through the windows. A short while later, all the 
panels were essentially invisible. 


It was truly surreal. The huge space station was floating just above the 
surface of an unknown planet. Alien and strange, the planet was 
unlike anything they could possibly imagine. Puzzlingly, they were 
still completely weightless. A planet, no matter how alien, had to have 
some mass and therefore, a certain amount of gravity. 


The surface of this new world appeared perfectly flat, made of ice or 
glass or marble or some unknown substance. Not a single imperfection 
on its reflective surface could be detected. In the far distance, perhaps 


a few miles away, an enormous dome dominated the skyline, again, 
made of ice or glass or marble or none of these things. That was it, 
nothing else, no houses, skyscrapers, mountains or trees. It was alien 
in every sense of the word: cold, uninviting and altogether different. 
The unusual alien sun, saturated the peculiar landscape in a harsh 
bright orange hue to reinforce the alien notion. 


Caban and Keeva instinctively held hands tightly, they only had each 
other. Without a home anymore they couldn’t even feel homesick. 
They braced themselves, at any moment, expecting aliens to suddenly 
appear from somewhere. Would they be tall spindly creatures with big 
bald heads and penetrating eyes? More to the point, would they be 
friendly or want Caban and Keeva for the sole purpose of performing 
horrific experiments on? 


Thirty minutes later, still no one - no thing appeared. After a long 
lingering hour, they decided that perhaps they ought to get out and 
have a wander around. Spacesuits would naturally have to be worn. 
Caban changed Keeva’s oxygen bottle and checked his own — they may 
be outside for some time. 


The space station airlock was designed, without exception, for a 
vacuum to be on the outside. If there was a pressurised atmosphere 
outside the space station there was a possibility that the outer hatch 
would refuse to open. Both of them climbed into the airlock and 
closed the hatch. Caban had to make a decision, did he depressurise 
the airlock or just open the outer hatch? He took a gamble and 
dispensed with the depressurisation. It opened easily. The atmospheric 
pressure of the alien planet was exactly the same as the space station. 
They floated gently out of the confines of the space station and 
instantly began suffering from vertigo. The hard, shiny ground was a 
long way down. 


‘Now what do we do!’ yelled Keeva over the intercom. 
‘I suppose we just push ourselves downwards.’ 


Throwing caution to the wind, they launched themselves off an 
outrigger and gently descended like two leaves off a tree. Gravity 
appeared to increase as they approached the ground. 


Now, the awesome size of the space station was fully revealed. It was 
as long as a football pitch and as tall as a ten-story building. It was 
truly enormous and haphazardly put together with no regard for the 
laws of aerodynamics. However, even more bizarre and remarkable, 
the whole complex structure was hovering, effortlessly, several metres 
off the ground. The strange panels that encased the space station 
during the journey were now almost indiscernible. It was all very, 


very strange. 


As soon as they reached the ground, full-blown gravity was unfairly 
thrust upon them. They staggered to their feet. It had been several 
weeks since their legs had supported their heavy bodies in normal 
gravity. 


= J 


‘Oh well, in for a penny... 
removing his helmet, 


said Caban as he began the process of 


‘Caban! What the hell are you doing?’ 
‘Stands to reason, normal gravity, normal atmosphere.’ 


‘No Caban, it doesn’t stand to reason. It could be acidic, toxic, 
poisonous... anything!!’ scowled Keeva. 


Caban was committed, his helmet hissed as the seal was broken. He 
lifted it off and took a few deep breaths. It was beautiful, pure clean 
fresh air. He waited to see if he became breathless or if his lungs 
protested in any way, but he needn’t have worried. Clearly, they were 
being catered for. 


‘It’s fine... it’s beautiful. I’m sure I can smell newly mown grass and 
bread baking.’ 


Keeva gingerly took her helmet off. 
‘No, it’s lavender and I’m sure I can smell fresh coffee.’ 


Apart from the air not being in any way poisonous, it was also as 
warm as a summer’s day with a gentle breeze. Their spacesuits were 
far too cumbersome and stifling so they took them off and left them in 
an untidy pile beneath the vastness of the hovering space station. 


It was now time to explore, but suddenly they froze in their tracks. 
Bizarrely before them, from the ground upwards, some sort of alien 
being began to materialise as though being produced from an invisible 
3D printer. Feet first - they looked normal. Then legs covered with 
trousers — they looked normal too. Layer upon layer, the invisible 
alien invisible printer worked upwards printing a normal-looking torso 
with normal-looking arms and then finally the head. 


The head was also normal-looking. In fact, very normal and very 
familiar. 


It was Kaysin, Caban’s father. 


Chapter 11 


Reacquaintance 


(Circa 150,202,984 BC) 


‘Hello, Son!’ 


Caban was predictably gobsmacked. The surrealism was piling on fast. 
He didn’t know what to think or believe. 


‘Dad!? No, this is ridiculous you can’t be!’ 


‘Youre right, I can’t be, but if you’re not offended and comfortable 
with it, that’s who I am.’ 


‘Are you an alien?’ asked Keeva delicately. 

‘No, I’m Hemelian. Strictly speaking, you are the aliens here.’ 
‘Hemelian?’ queried Caban. 

‘Hemel is the name of this place.’ 

‘Where is Hemel exactly?’ asked Caban. 


‘It’s hard to say... For now, roughly in the direction of Antares, from 
your unfortunate world.’ 


It was all very surreal. The first-ever encounter with aliens and all 
concerned were calm and having a friendly chat. The alien didn’t have 
long spindly limbs or piercingly large eyes or pea-green skin. It was 
human looking. So human-looking in fact, that it looked exactly like 
Caban’s father. 


‘Why have you brought us here?’ asked Keeva hesitantly. 


‘Understandably, you have many questions. I’ll answer them all in 
good time but first things first, you must be starving. Let me get you 
lunch?’ suggested the alien — Caban’s father. 


‘And where exactly, are the restaurants around here?’ asked Caban 
curiously. 


‘Give me a moment.’ 


Before their eyes, bricks and tarmac began to materialise from the 
ground upwards. Just as before with the alien, it appeared as though 


it was being printed on some gigantic invisible 3D printer. After a few 
minutes, the roof and the huge familiar yellow logo were forming out 
of thin air. It was an exact facsimile of the fast-food restaurant that 
Caban often visited at the bottom of his street. It even had an identical 
car park and drive-through. A Grass path was now being formed under 
their feet which led directly up to the restaurant entrance. 


‘My mouth’s watering already,’ said Keeva with misplaced excitement. 


‘Don’t build your hopes up, the food is probably made out of some 
sort of tasteless plastic,’ said Caban pessimistically. 


‘He’s never been any different, right from a child,’ said Caban’s father. 


After a short walk, they were all sitting on red plastic seats at a table 
next to a large window. It was exactly how Caban remembered, right 
down to the same staff, same menus and big dangly light shades. 


Caban’s father fetched the food. As expected, it all came in paper and 
cardboard packaging. Even the cups were familiar, complete with 
loyalty stickers. Chicken nuggets and a chicken wrap had been chosen 
for them whether they liked them or not. Caban would have much 
preferred a cheeseburger. 


‘Okay, tuck in and I'll answer your questions,’ said Caban’s look-alike 
father. 


To their surprise, the food wasn’t made of plastic and the coffee was... 
coffee. It was all delicious. Keeva enjoyed her nuggets —- it was real 
chicken, Caban enjoyed his wrap — it too was made from real chicken 
and real pita bread. 


It was now time for an explanation. Caban’s father took a deep breath 
and began. 


‘You have travelled 150 million light-years, to get here.’ 


‘And how far is that?’ asked Keeva casually, while tucking into her 
nuggets. 


‘In your measurements, around one quadrillion miles,’ replied Caban’s 
father. 


‘Hmm, I doubt that. We were only travelling for five hours,’ said 
Caban indifferently as he untidily tore the cardboard around his 
chicken wrap. 


‘You travelled at almost light speed.’ 


‘Impossible! I know a little about special relativity. To travel at that 
speed, our mass would have been almost infinite — heavier than a 
black hole,’ mumbled Caban, with his mouth full. 


‘That’s the function of the gravity blocking panels that surrounded 
your space station. For want of a better explanation, they absorb 
gravity, converting it into ultraviolet energy. Sorry we frightened you 
with the engineers. They were supposed to have stayed out of sight. It 
was necessary to make a few modifications to the space station to 
prepare it for almost-light-speed.’ 


‘So, we weren’t imagining it!’ chirped Keeva. 


‘Let me get this straight. What you’re saying is that on the outside of 
our space station, 150 million years have elapsed, but on the inside, 
only a few hours passed by?’ suggested Caban doubtfully. 


‘Yes, that’s correct. It’s called time dilation.’ 


‘You waited 150 million years for us to arrive then? To say you’re a 
patient man is a serious understatement!’ said Caban, trying to stay 
rational. 


‘Hemelians exist outside the constraints of time — outside any physical 
boundaries. We are not restricted to any of the dimensions you are 
familiar with,.’ 


‘No physical form? Ridiculous, how can anything exist without 
physical form?!’ snapped Caban. 


‘We exist in a union of pure thought.’ 


‘OK, accepting what you say, which I must say is sounding more 
unbelievable by the minute, how did you get us here —- a mere 
quadrillion miles?’ queried Caban, munching on four French fries at 
once. 


‘As your craft doesn’t have light speed propulsion installed yet, we 
had to pull you here.’ 


‘Oh, right,’ said Caban continuing with his sceptical tone. 


‘It seems that my son is somewhat narrow-minded, but I sense you, 
Keeva, are far more open-minded... Thought can influence matter.’ 


‘Yes, telekinesis, a lot of research has gone into the subject,’ said 
Keeva intelligently. 


‘Telekinesis? Rubbish, it’s a phrase invented by science fiction 
writers!’ snapped Caban. 


‘The human brain -— your brain, only possesses enough potential 
telekinesis power to move a grain of sand a few millimetres. Inside 
that dome, over there, there is the equivalent of ten to the power of 
fifty, human brains — a little crowded at the moment. We, as a whole, 
can easily move planets, even solar systems if we need to.’ 


Caban took a large gulp of his latté and looked around him. It was a 
familiar fast-food restaurant, but they were the only customers. He 
looked out of the window across to the drive-through lane. No cars 
were queuing, not even a car park. It was all very odd — beyond odd. 
What his father was saying was incredulous, but some sort of evidence 
was undoubtedly surrounding him. It was science fiction from the 
wildest imagination, but apparently, real. He was either dreaming or 
he really was on a strange alien planet, talking to a reconstruction of 
his dead father and drinking delicious coffee made by some kind of 3D 
printer. 


‘Slap me, hard!’ said Caban to Keeva. 


Keeva didn’t have to be asked twice and instantly planted her palm on 
his stubbly cheek. 


‘Ow! Had to be sure. It’s definitely not a dream then! Alright, alright, 
why then, has your race chosen an embodiment of my father to greet 
us?’ 


‘For now, the reasons are complex and obscure, but eventually, all will 
be revealed. For now, it is merely convenient that you accept me as 
your father.’ 


‘It’s about time you introduced me,’ said Keeva establishing some 
realism in the situation. 


‘Oh, very well, this apparently, is my father — Kaysin... Dad, this is 
Keeva, undoubtedly the most wonderful person I have ever met,’ said 
Caban frankly. 


‘There, that wasn’t difficult, was it?’ praised Keeva. 


Caban had another look around, this time, beyond the confines of the 
restaurant. Not so far away was the space station —- an enormous 
structure made of the most advanced materials his demised planet had 
to offer. Huge wings of solar panels protruded with fragility from the 
main body. It was an extraordinary sight especially as it was hovering, 
completely motionless, close to the ground. 


In the distance, in the other direction, across a surface of marble or ice 
or glass, the gigantic dome-shaped structure dominated the bland 
landscape. It was a perfect hemisphere like a soap bubble that had 
landed but not yet burst. It was the only building, apart from the fast- 
food restaurant they were in, to interrupt the monotonous surface. It 
was so enormous that it was difficult to estimate its size: perhaps 
twenty miles, perhaps a thousand miles across. A whole city, maybe a 
whole continent contained within, but according to his father, it just 
contained thought, nothing else. 


Caban had an important question to ask. 


‘OK, accepting what you say is true, you haven’t dragged us halfway 
across the universe for nothing, why are we here?’ 


‘Would either of you like a hot apple pie or a doughnut?’ asked Kaysin 
thoughtfully, ignoring Caban’s question for the moment. 


‘T’d love a chocolate doughnut,’ said Keeva. 
‘Go on then, you forced me!’ said Caban. 


Kaysin went up to the counter. He wouldn’t be long, there were no 
other customers. 


‘Seems a lovely man, your father,’ said Keeva. 
‘Yes, he was... I miss him.’ 


‘Caban, he may or may not be your father, but I don’t think there’s 
any point in fighting it.’ 

‘I’m beginning to agree.’ 

Kaysin returned with the doughnuts. Keeva and Caban snatched them 
out of the bags like hungry wolves. 


‘Right, where were we... Oh yes, why are you here?’ To pass the time 
away mainly I suppose.’ 


‘150 million years?’ suggested Keeva. 


‘At this moment in time, on your world, life is now flourishing again. 
Trees, flowers, vegetation, and many living creatures have returned. 
Ungainly, limited intelligent creatures that will one day be known as 
Dinosaurs now dominate the lands. In 90 million years’ time, they will 
be wiped out with the remaining smaller part of Avalix colliding with 
your world. By the time you return...’ 


‘We’re going back?’ interrupted Keeva. 
‘Yes, you’re going back...’ 
‘Another 150 million years?’ suggested Caban. 


‘By the time you return to your world, primitive Homo sapiens will 
have evolved from primates — as they did before. Unfortunately, this 
time around, evolution is dragging its feet somewhat. It seems that 
unless external influences are applied, the process of human evolution 
will stagnate.’ 


‘External influences?’ queried Keeva. 


‘Hah! Don’t tell me, you mean us? We’re the external influences?’ 
suggested Caban. 


‘Well, if you think I’m going to let a monkey have his wicked way 
with me, you’ve....’ cringed Keeva. 


‘Likewise!’ interrupted Caban. 
It was time for Kaysin to drop a long overdue bombshell. 


‘I believe congratulations are in order. I do believe I’m to become a 
granddad!’ 


As to be expected, there was a long pause of disbelief. Eventually, 
Caban got over the shock and a deep smile formed across his face. 
Keeva momentarily looked down at her stomach and then looked 
deeply and sweetly into Caban’s eyes. 


‘I wanted to tell you but it never seemed to be the right moment. 
Anyway, I thought if we were going to die, it wouldn’t be appropriate 
to tell you.’ 


Caban held Keeva’s hand tightly and smiled lovingly at her. The 
company of his father was now disregarded for a moment — only they 
mattered. 


‘A child? Our child?’ said Caban incredulously. 

‘Yes, who the bloody else could it be?’ snapped Keeva. 
‘How long?’ 

‘T think about a month now.’ 

‘It’s a boy,’ said Kaysin factually. 


‘Well, thanks for that... Dad. You could have asked us if we wanted to 
know!’ 


‘The first of three,’ added Kaysin. 
‘Three! Who says we’ll want three!?’ snapped Caban. 
‘I wouldn’t mind three,’ said Keeva coyly. 


‘It will be your children’s seed that enables the unfurling of mankind. 
That’s how it is to be. That’s how it has to be. The reason why you 
were selected. Two perfect human beings to pass on their DNA and 
your final child to pass on benevolence.’ 


‘This is a very tall order. What if we don’t comply?’ said Caban 
nervously. 


‘You will. You are part of the annals of time. Over the countless 
centuries, your names will become corrupted. Keeva will become Eve 
and Caban will become Adam but you will never be forgotten. Stories 
about you will also be corrupted and embellished, but the 


fundamental message will always be that you are the mother and 
father of mankind. Throughout the universe, you are undoubtedly the 
most important two intelligent beings to have ever lived... Anyway, 
now that’s out of the way, would anyone like another latté?’ 


They all had another latté, habitually peeling off the loyalty stickers 
and sticking them on the card. There was now an opportunity for 
Caban and his revived father to catch up and relive some treasured 
memories. Naturally, Keeva wanted to know all about Caban - right 
from birth to the present day. It transpired that Kaysin was using 
Caban’s memories although this wasn’t immediately apparent and 
didn’t really matter — they were the same in all respects. 


It was all a little one-sided, naturally, Caban wanted to know a lot 
more about Keeva but this would come in time. They talked and 
talked until the restaurant manager turned the lights off. 


‘So, do we head back now?’ suggested Caban. 


‘Good God, no. There’s extensive upgrading and modification to be 
done to your space station and the little capsule attached. It will take 
some time. They won’t be ready until tomorrow morning,’ snapped 
Kaysin. 


‘Do we wait in here then?’ asked Keeva innocently. 


‘You could do, but I don’t think you’d be very popular with the staff. 
How about I book you in at a bed and breakfast?’ 


Caban and Keeva looked out of the window on the off chance they’d 
overlooked a guest house nearby. 


‘Bed and breakfast would be nice,’ said Keeva doubtfully. 
‘Okay, I’ll see what I can do,’ said Kaysin. 


‘Just one thing I need clearing up. Docking the capsule to the space 
station, was it all me or did I have a little help?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Mostly you. You are very gifted. We had to intervene slightly with the 
navigation computer to get you there. But you both did exceptionally 
well,’ praised Kaysin. 


They walked outside beyond the confines of the fast-food restaurant 
and immediately from the top down, it began to be erased. In no time 
it was all gone, leaving only the glassy, icy, marbled surface that had 
previously supported it. 


Seconds later, the invisible 3D printers started again. Another building 
was materialising from the ground up, on the same spot. This time, 
not a modern fast-food restaurant, but an old, quaint detached three- 


storey house, complete with net curtains, tired paintwork and a large 
“Vacancies” sign in the window. 


‘I have to go now. Ring the bell in the hall. ll see you in the 
morning,’ said Kaysin departing hastily. 


‘How do we pay!’ shouted Caban. 


‘Don’t have money here!’ Kaysin shouted back. 


Chapter 12 


The upgrade 


The large front door was fastened open. They walked into the hallway 
and were greeted by busy wallpaper and an even busier red carpet. 
There was a bell on a small table along with the customary vase of 
faded artificial flowers — they rang it. It took a while but eventually, 
the far door creaked open and a friendly old lady hobbled up to them. 


‘Aunty Fray!’ shouted Keeva. 


‘No, it can’t be! My little sweet Keeva? I can’t believe it! You’ve grown 
so tall and so beautiful... Is this your intended?’ Aunty Fray was 
almost too excited to talk. 


‘Caban... Yes, my intended,’ said Keeva hesitantly. 
‘My, my, my, well, well, I haven’t seen you since...’ 


‘...Just before you died when I was seven,’ interrupted Keeva 
insensitively. 


‘That’s right, just before I died. Well, well, well,’ rambled Aunty Fray, 
unoffended. 


‘Do you have a double room with an en-suite?’ asked Caban politely. 
‘Yes, yes, yes, follow me.’ 


It took a while but eventually, they’d ascended several flights of stairs 
and were gently ushered into a large double bedroom complete with 
television, en-suite and tea and coffee making facilities. 


‘This will do nicely,’ said Keeva. 


‘Breakfast is served between eight and nine. Do you have any special 
requirements?’ asked Aunty Fray, still buzzing with misplaced 
excitement. 


‘No, no, bacon, eggs, mushrooms, beans and sausage will do just fine,’ 
said Caban. 


‘And me,’ said Keeva. 


‘Are you sure, no ketchup sandwiches?’ Aunty jested. 


‘No Aunty, haven’t had them since I was six.’ 
‘Alright, as long as you’re sure.’ 


With that, she left the room, babbling to herself all the way down the 
stairs. 


‘That was my Aunty Fray,’ explained Keeva. 


‘So I gather... Nice old lady,’ said Caban, trying to be as sincere as 
possible. 


Despite a dated decor, there were no signs that anyone had stayed in 
the room before. It was exactly as a guest house should be with rich 
cotton sheets, woodchip wallpaper and an awful orange and yellow 
colour scheme. Caban peered out of the window. 


‘That’s strange, it was daylight outside a few minutes ago, now it’s 
pitch black.’ 


‘Look, new clothes! Underwear, trousers, T-shirts, socks, we’re 
certainly being looked after. ’m going to take a shower, a proper one 
this time,’ said Keeva. 


It wasn’t long before both were sitting up in bed with a mug of cocoa 
in hand and an old movie on the television. They were snug and 
comfortable. 


‘Well, if this is all in our heads, bring it on. It all seems real enough to 
me. We’re on crisp clean sheets and both smell nice... It seems a 
shame to waste the moment,’ said Keeva suggestively. 


Caban didn’t need any persuasion. They made love, passionately and 
comfortably for the first time. A thick mattress and proper gravity 
made all the difference. Finally, they sat up on the plump feather 
pillows, looking into each other’s eyes. They were deeply in love with 
each other. It was about time they made it known. Caban gently 
touched Keeva’s tummy — there was no significant lump there yet. 


‘I love you,’ he said softly. 
‘I love you more,’ she said just as softly. 


Too many things were on their minds to comfortably accommodate so 
they thought about each other instead. Then they thought about their 
children. Keeva decided that at first, they would enjoy a happy, 
contented family life and when her sons were old enough, they would 
be allowed to interact with the best looking of the primitives. That’s 
how it would be done. Caban was not as naive. He knew there would 
be heart-wrenching times to come, but for now, he kept his thoughts 
to himself. Something else started to bother him, but before he could 


dwell on it, he fell into a deep sleep and Keeva instantly followed. 
A loud banging on the bedroom door woke them both up with a start. 
‘Come in,’ said Keeva groggily. 


‘Wakey, wakey, it’s a beautiful day, lots to do,’ said Kaysin, being 
unnecessarily noisy. 


Kaysin pushed in a rickety hostess trolley crammed with breakfast 
food: Two full English breakfasts (even though it was doubtful if the 
term ‘English’ was familiar to Hemelians), toast, an assortment of 
cereals, fruit juice, tea, coffee, and two bowls of porridge —- just in 
case. 


They both had a distinct feeling that this was some kind of sweetener 
for what was to come. Caban and Keeva sat up in bed whilst Kaysin 
drew the curtains. 


Caban glanced through the window. It was exactly as it was the day 
before — bright with a distinctly reddish, orange sky. Keeva held her 
head and moaned silently. 


‘Don’t worry, your headache will disappear shortly,’ said Kaysin 
casually, as he presented a mug of coffee to Keeva and a cup of tea to 
Caban. 


‘Where’s Aunt Fray?’ asked Keeva curiously, although not overly 
concerned. 


‘Who? Oh, Aunt Fray, probably erased by now. You'll be pleased to 
know that the modifications to the space station are complete,’ said 
Kaysin proudly. 


Kaysin couldn’t help but notice that something was troubling Caban. 
‘Is there something on your mind, Son?’ 


‘Yes, actually, there is. You said you had the power to move planets — 
with the power of thought?’ 


‘I did say that, yes.’ 


‘Well, why didn’t you save our planet then? Why didn’t you push 
Avalix out of harm’s way?’ asked Caban sternly. 


Kaysin stayed silent for a while. His smile faded. 


‘Yes, we could have saved your planet. We had the ability to push 
Avalix out of harm’s way, but for reasons that are not yet apparent to 
you, we couldn’t. With all our powers, we can never change fate. Fate, 
as you will discover, is immutable. To watch helplessly as the lives of 
eight billion people prematurely came to an end, used every morsel of 


our inner strength... Anyway,’ Kaysin’s smile returned, ‘don’t let your 
breakfasts go cold. I’ll meet you outside, in say, fifteen minutes?’ 


It wasn’t an answer Caban understood or wanted but it was the best 
he was going to get. The fact remained that, most probably, the 
Hemelians could have saved Caban’s world, but they didn’t and all but 
two had perished. 


Keeva’s headache had now completely gone and she was determined 
to eat everything on offer — even the porridge. 


‘Good job we had showers last night,’ said Caban, as he stuffed the last 
piece of toast in his mouth. 


Caban always respected his father and even if this wasn’t exactly his 
father, he wasn’t going to start disrespecting him now. Fifteen minutes 
was a bit of a rush, but they suspected that after this time, the 
building would start dissolving around them - and they were on the 
third floor. 


Kaysin was waiting outside, smiling as ever. They walked away from 
the guest house just as it began to erase. A minute later, Keeva looked 
behind her and it was all gone — every last brick. 


Guesthouse aside, they were now completely transfixed with what 
used to be their space station. It was barely recognisable. Not a single 
part of it had escaped being redesigned, reshaped and improved. It 
was altogether more streamlined and fit for purpose - a huge 
intergalactic spaceship in every sense of the word. The gravity 
blockers were now built into the skin of the hull and the protruding 
solar panels were all gone — most likely replaced with far more 
advanced technology. Protruding underneath, akin to a baby kangaroo 
in her mother’s pouch, was presumably, what used to be their 
compact capsule. Their little-cramped home in which, they had spent 
many uncomfortable weeks, was now completely streamlined, having 
roughly the appearance of a super sleek golden pyramid. 


‘Do you like what we’ve done?’ asked Kaysin proudly. 


‘Like? It’s fantastic... All we need to know now is how to operate it 
all!’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘Don’t worry, Keeva is now fully versed in its systems and controls.’ 
‘Am I?’ she asked innocently. 


‘We gave you a crash course whilst you were sleeping. That’s why you 
woke with a slight headache.’ 


Keeva accepted this fact without question. She had always been a fast 
learner, but to become a qualified intergalactic spaceship pilot 


overnight caused Caban’s eyebrows to rise significantly. Their 
spacesuits lay on the ground exactly where they had discarded them 
the day before, but they too had been modified to the extreme. The 
space station, now most definitely a spaceship, remained hovering 
silently and effortlessly just above the ground. The entrance port was 
many metres above them. 


‘You'll need to put your suits on,’ said Kaysin. 


No longer were the space suits cumbersome, heavy and restrictive, but 
more like a high-tech onesie with a small backpack. They quickly put 
them on. 


‘Where are the helmets?’ asked Caban. 


‘The conventional helmets are on board, but there’s no need for them 
providing you wear the headband. On your arm is a button with a 
helmet symbol,’ explained Kaysin. 


‘A bimodal force field is projected omnidirectionally from the 
headband,’ added Keeva. 


‘It appears that your training has been successful,’ said Kaysin. 


Keeva looked bemused that she knew this fact — and the word, 
bimodal. 


‘On your other arm are the direction thrusters, antigrav shields and 
force field controls,’ said Kaysin almost parrot-fashion. 


‘So, this is it. Will we ever see you again?’ asked Caban. 


‘Most likely, one day, but I will keep an eye on you from time to time,’ 
said Kaysin, paternally. 


‘Any advice before we start out on our mission?’ asked Keeva. 


Kaysin gathered his words, they were important, ‘Believe in yourselves 
and respect each other’s wisdom and kindness. Never doubt your 
capabilities and never allow yourselves to weaken or become 
downhearted. Hold all forms of love in the highest regard. Above all, 
never forget that I, we, believe in you both.’ 


Caban was clearly touched. He had never heard his father speak 
before in this sermonic manner, but the words registered deeply. For 
some reason only known to Keeva, a tear formed in her eye and a 
lump grew in her throat. 


Everything that needed to be said had now been said. Caban 
hesitantly hugged what was assumed to be his father. He wondered if 
he would feel like squashy polystyrene or hard like Lego blocks, but 
he was warm and receptive, just as his father had always been. Then it 


was Keeva’s turn. Kaysin looked deeply into her eyes. As they hugged, 
she experienced something wonderful, something familiar but 
completely unexplainable. It was clear that this alien being that had 
taken the form of Caban’s father had now finished his duties as the 
host. Hastily, though not rudely, he stepped away from them. Keeva 
briefly showed Caban how to use the thruster button on his spacesuit 
arm and moments later they ascended effortlessly off the ground, 
heading rapidly towards the entrance port. Just before they reached 
the port they looked down. Caban’s father was now dissolving away — 
erasing in a brilliant white glow. The glow shot into the sky and then 
spread out like a very expensive firework rocket without the 
unpleasant bang. 


Chapter 13 
Returning home 


The entrance port opened automatically. Caban and Keeva floated 
gracefully into a small outer chamber. Apparently, the inner airlock 
had been replaced by a force field, allowing them to see the insides of 
what used to be the space station. The port automatically closed and 
moments later the force field fizzed and disengaged. 


They stepped into the main body of the ship. Everything had not just 
changed, but upgraded, improved and oozed with the epitome of 
luxury. One of the important differences was that there was now 
normal gravity. Consequently, there were chairs and sofas to sit on 
and all the controls and gauges were the same way up. 


‘Good god, this is absolutely incredible!’ said Caban. 


‘Beyond incredible! It looks like we have a proper spaceship!’ said 
Keeva. 


‘And apparently, you know how to operate it,’ said Caban with a hint 
of envy. 


‘I do believe you’re jealous. I can’t help it if I have an aptitude for 
these things,’ said Keeva, relishing the moment. 


Caban decided to explore. The old space station, although as big as a 
football pitch on the outside, was invariably cramped on the inside. 
Not as cramped as the capsule of course, but not palatial by any 
means. Now extensively modified - probably more rebuilt than 
modified, there was actual space in the spaceship — oodles of it. The 
bridge was more a modern luxurious living room than anything else. 
The futuristic flight control equipment was positioned at the far end of 
the room. Leading off, there was a huge bedroom complete with a 
four-poster bed, an en suite with a walk-in shower and a walk-in 
wardrobe. On the opposite side was a fully fitted kitchen with every 
modern appliance, including some yet to be invented. 


‘This is unbelievable, sheer luxury. The Hemelians must live well. 
What do you think of the four-poster bed?’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘Come on, we can explore that room later, I think the Hemelians are 
eager for us to begin the 150 million light-year journey,’ said Keeva, 


acting responsibly, as a captain of a ship should do. 
‘Aye, aye captain!’ 


Caban sat down next to Keeva, at what he assumed to be the helm. In 
front of them was a huge curved monitor and beneath, an array of 
touch screens. It all looked alien to Caban, which, of course, it was. 


‘Only one complaint up to now — no windows,’ said Caban. 


Keeva momentarily tore herself away from the highly complex 
procedure of flight preparation and touched a part of one of the touch 
screens. Instantly the whole of the curved wall in front of them 
changed from displaying a star chart to displaying the orangey-red 
hues of the alien landscape. 


‘Is that better for you?’ asked Keeva pretentiously. 


‘Yes, yes, much better thanks,’ said Caban, unfazed by her temporary 
superior tone. 


‘The return journey is going to challenge my new skills. All the 
Hemelians had to do was pull us here. Now we’ve got to go back in 
the same direction under our own steam,’ explained Keeva. 


‘See what you mean. One degree out and we'll miss our world by 
trillions of miles.’ 


‘Hundreds of light-years more like,’ said Keeva. 
‘How do we get around that then?’ asked Caban meekly. 
‘Several course adjustments.’ 


‘Oh, much gazing at star charts then?’ Caban tried his best to say 
something intelligent. 


‘Correct!’ 


Keeva threw another switch and the wrap-around display now 
switched back to the complex star chart. 


‘See that tiny fuzzy dot there?’ Keeva pointed to a part of the huge 
screen in front of her. 


‘Our solar system,’ suggested Caban. 
‘No, don’t be silly... Our galaxy!’ said Keeva factually. 
‘Oh, a long way to go then.’ 


It was difficult for either of them to get their heads around a 150 
million light-year journey, so they decided not to think about it. 


‘OK, that’s done, the vectors are laid in, just a matter of propulsion. 


Here we go, engaging the engines,’ said Captain Keeva. 


Immediately the ship began to hum gently. Keeva switched back to 
the outside view — they were already at least a mile above the alien 
surface. Moments later, the world of Hemel was gone - hundreds of 
thousands of miles behind them. The gravitation blockers now built 
into the streamlined hull were absorbing the intense G-force of 
acceleration. They had been pulled to Hemel with the telekinetic force 
of almost infinite minds, but now the space station/ship was using its 
own form of propulsion —- whatever that was. Very shortly they would 
be approaching light speed and then the engines would ease off. 
Caban watched the screen as the peripheral stars faded, leaving only a 
tunnel of vision directly in front of them. 


‘Hard to get your head around it. For us, the journey will only last five 
hours, but beyond the walls of this incredible machine - spaceship, 
near enough 150 million years will have passed by,’ deliberated 
Keeva. 


‘Time dilation, Kaysin called it,’ Caban replied. 
Keeva deliberated further. 
‘Caban, what do you make of all this?’ 


‘To be honest, I’m still bewildered. One minute we’re about to 
voluntarily fill our veins with antifreeze and the next minute we’re 
shaking hands with an alien who looks like my dad.’ 


‘It seems cryonics was never to be. Our lives are obviously being 
controlled.’ 


‘To some extent. Don’t forget it was my idea to get to the space 
station,’ said Caban, fishing for a pat on the back. 


‘Yes, well done you! Remarkable though, that the space station just 
happened to have survived the impact. And, let’s face it, the journey 
was a shot in the dark.’ 


‘Just had a bit of luck, that’s all!’ said Caban. 


‘A bit more than luck. I think we had a little more help than Kaysin 
made out.’ 


‘The question is, do we trust the Hemelians? Why do they want us to 
“unfurl” mankind? My experience is that beings who exist outside 
time, always have an ulterior motive,’ said Caban warily. 


‘Know lots of beings who exist outside time then? I still think I’m 
dreaming,’ said Keeva. 


‘Me too!’ agreed Caban. 


However, they were far from dreaming. Surreal as everything was, 
they were in a spaceship hurtling across the universe at almost light 
speed, following a visit to a strange alien planet where beings only 
existed as pure thought. 


They were now on a mission, a mission they were duty-bound to fulfil. 
A mission to nudge evolution into creating intelligent Homo-sapiens 
again — just as it had done over 300 million years previously. They 
were to do this using their, as yet, unborn sons. As farfetched as it all 
sounded and despite the inevitable sacrifices to come, Caban and 
Keeva were somehow obliged to go along with it all. 


Three hours later, the target galaxy, home, was no longer a tiny white 
blur in front of them but rapidly increasing in size. Keeva 
spontaneously smiled. Many things were now dawning on her. She 
had made a connection. 


‘What’s up with you, looking so smug?’ asked Caban. 
‘You haven’t figured it out, have you?’ 


‘What’s to figure out? We’ve been chosen to be the parents of a new 
mankind. A mankind that is to replace our own demised mankind!’ 
snapped Caban. 


‘Not that, where have we just been? Who have we just seen?’ 
‘Hemel and my dad lookalike,’ said Caban curtly. 


‘Your father gave us obscure clues that he hoped we’d overlook. What 
did he say? We’re a little crowded at the moment. Why would that be? 
We never asked how they proliferate - where they come from?’ said 
Keeva. 


‘Not the sort of question you’d ask an alien on your first encounter. 
Perhaps they breed by thinking about it and perhaps they’ve just done 
a lot of thinking,’ theorised Caban. 


‘What did he say, ‘If you are not offended and comfortable with it, I 
am your father... I? Who is I?’ pondered Keeva. 


Suddenly Caban inescapably knew what Keeva was getting at. 
‘Are you on about Heaven and God by any chance?’ suggested Caban. 


‘It all makes sense. He punished our world for being immoral and 
contaminated with evil. He took judgement on us and decided not to 
save our world. All the good souls of our extinguished world suddenly 
had to be accommodated.’ said Keeva. 


‘Bullshit! For a start, he didn’t say he wouldn’t save our world, he said 
he couldn’t. And being cooped up in a large dome, existing as pure 


thought is not my idea of heaven. What you're saying is... is 
ridiculous!’ said Caban agitatedly. 


‘It’s not ridiculous at all!’ snapped Keeva. 


‘Alright then, I thought God was all-knowing, all-powerful. Not very 
powerful if you can’t prevent the death of billions of completely 
innocent children,’ argued Caban.’ 


Keeva was told to respect Caban’s wisdom. This time she was making 
an exception. Caban decided that it was a good time to go and explore 
their new spaceship — on his own. 


The former space station, now a proper space ship, was racing towards 
a more familiar galaxy at an incredible speed. The laws of physics 
prevented the spaceship from matching the speed of light. To do this, 
the spaceship’s mass would have to be infinite. Not even the alien 
technology gravity blockers covering the hull could cope with that. 
99.9999% of the speed of light just had to do. There was absolutely no 
indication that the spaceship was speeding along at over 670 million 
mph. No noise, no vibration or any trace of G-force was detected. The 
artificial gravity was constant and very welcomed. Everything was 
apparently, hunky-dory. 


Keeva decided to find Caban and heal any possible wounds she may 
have opened up. She found him in the luxury fitted kitchen. He was 
making coffee with a proper coffee-making machine. 


‘Two sugars?’ asked Caban without turning around. 
‘Yes please.’ 

‘Only skimmed milk available for some reason.’ 
‘Obviously, the Hemelians care about our health.’ 


Keeva walked over to Caban and wrapped her arms around his waist. 
Caban turned around after he’d finished stirring. A quiet moment 
followed where they looked into each other’s eyes and thought of 
nothing else but each other. They didn’t kiss, Keeva opted to snugly 
rest her head on his shoulder. 


‘What are we going to call our little creation then, now we know that 
it’s going to a boy?’ 


Caban was still a little irritated that it was no longer a surprise. 
‘I thought after your father — Kaysin,’ said Keeva. 
‘Only if we name our second son after your father, which is?’ 


‘Habelin... OK, deal,’ agreed Keeva. 


They kissed gently for a while. 
‘We haven’t fully explored the bedroom yet,’ said Caban suggestively. 


‘Soon,’ she said softly. ‘We'll be decelerating in a minute and then [ll 
have to get to work with my new implanted talents.’ 


Keeva suddenly glanced around. 
‘Hang on, this is more or less an exact replica of my kitchen!’ 


‘Didn’t do badly for yourself then? It seems that the Hemelians have 
been rummaging around in your head,’ said Caban. 


There was no indication that they were now rapidly decelerating. If 
the calculations had been done correctly, within seconds they should 
be in geostationary orbit around their old planet. The slightest 
miscalculation and they could either overshoot or stop short by 
hundreds of light-years. 


‘Our sun! Well, I assume it’s our sun?’ stated Caban. 


No longer was there tunnel vision on the vast wall monitor, the 
universe had opened up in all its glory. 


‘And that is unmistakably Saturn we’ve just passed,’ said Keeva. 
‘Where’s our planet?’ asked Caban anxiously. 


‘Earth, it’s called now, apparently. Can’t see it yet but it’s around here 
somewhere!’ 


‘We’ve missed!’ groaned Caban. 
‘Well, only just. A mere fifty million miles off.’ 
‘Fifty million miles!’ blurted Caban. 


‘That’s not bad at all considering we’ve just travelled 150 million 
light-years, or around one sex...tillion miles,’ said Keeva teasingly. 


‘Sextillion? You’ve made that up you flirt! How long will it take to get 
to... Earth then?’ asked Caban. 


Keeva brought up the calculator on the screen and tapped in a few 
digits. 

‘About eight months.’ 

‘Eight months!?’ shrieked Caban. 

‘No problem, it’ll fly by.’ 


Caban wanted to know why Keeva couldn’t just engage the ship’s 


almost light-speed engines again. Keeva explained that it was like 
trying to run a millimetre. 


Chapter 14 


Back to Earth 


(Circa 202,983 BC) 


About eight months later... 


‘If you could spare a moment!’ yelled Caban as he battled with the 
flight controls. 


Eventually, Keeva walked in, breastfeeding baby Kaysin in her arms. 
‘You called?’ she said aloofly. 


‘We’ve arrived. Could do with a hand, getting into geostationary 
orbit,’ panicked Caban. 


‘Confidence, you can do it. You’ve been a receptive student for the last 
eight months.’ 


‘But, but!’ Caban struggled to talk and concentrate at the same time. 


T’ll do it if you want, but you'll have to change his smelly nappy,’ said 
Keeva. 


Caban was left with no choice. It was a challenging manoeuvre. 
Theoretically, the altitude to attain geostationary orbit over the 
equator should have been around 22 thousand miles. This was much 
too far away for practical purposes. Realistically, around 200 miles 
above the earth’s surface was where the spaceship wanted to be. To 
achieve this (and defy the laws of physics), the output of the gravity 
blockers had to be carefully balanced so as to stop the spaceship from 
tumbling down to Earth. The computer did all the mind-bogglingly 
complicated calculations and automatically adjusted the controls to 
achieve the balancing act. However, Caban oversaw the operation and 
importantly, entered the desired parameters into the flight panel. 


Keeva returned without baby Kaysin. 


‘He’s gone off, finally... Wow, our planet’s beautiful again,’ said Keeva 
looking at the screen. 


‘Yes, but it’s taken 300 million years for it to happen. I’ve parked over 
the largest landmass I could find. Surely there should be some 
primitive humans down there?’ Caban speculated. 


‘The continents, they bear no resemblance to how they used to be. At 
least everything’s back to blue and green again,’ said Keeva 
approvingly. 


‘Yes, even the clouds are back. I’ll zoom in the monitor, see if we can 
find any signs of life,’ said Caban. 


Caban pressed the appropriate parts of the touch screen — the monitor 
zoomed into the planet’s surface. Keeva was proud of him, but equally 
of herself. For the past eight months, he had been an excellent 
student. Keeva had endeavoured to pass on the knowledge that the 
Hemelians had planted in her brain. Evidently, she had been 
successful. 


Being a mere 202 miles above the surface (the best the ship’s 
computers could manage), the alien optics could zoom into a leaf on a 
tree. It wasn’t long before they spotted a group of primitive humans 
crowded around some large dead animal, smouldering over a fire. 


‘I don’t believe it, humans, all over again, and they seem to be 
reasonably developed. Look, communal eating, primitive shelters - a 
proper little settlement. Not at all what I was expecting,’ said Keeva. 


‘You were expecting hairy apes scratching their armpits, then?’ 
suggested Caban. 


They were both in denial but the commencement of their obligations 
was approaching all too rapidly. Keeva as a new mother and 
everything that went with the emotive experience was a deep concern 
for Caban. As the days passed by she was becoming more and more 
attached to baby Kaysin. Naturally, she loved him dearly, he was a 
product of herself and the man she loved. Without a doubt, he was the 
most precious thing she could possibly imagine. Caban had purposely 
been standoffish with his son, but this was always an emotional 
challenge. It was becoming blatantly clear that Keeva didn’t fully 
understand the full implications of the pact she had made with the 
Hemelians. 


Their request was for their offspring to jump-start human evolution — 
which apparently, had come to a grinding halt. The primitive humans 
now inhabiting the Earth were clearly far more advanced than the 
ape. Their bodies were completely human-like, but they lacked a 
prominent forehead inferring a reduced cranial capacity. Despite this, 
they had a modicum of intelligence as could be seen on the monitor. 
They had learnt to create and use fire for cooking and keeping warm. 
They lived in small communities with rudimentary shelters to keep 
them dry, but they were far from coming up with the theory of 


relativity. Perhaps, eventually, a gene mutation would occur and 
evolution would get back on track. The all-knowing Hemelians 
obviously thought differently. 


When of age, their son Kaysin would impregnate the females who 
would then give birth to a new, more advanced species of mankind. It 
sounded all too simplistic but was far from it. Kaysin had to be prolific 
in spreading his seed. Then, hopefully, after a few hundred thousand 
years, his seed will have propagated sufficiently to harvest billions of 
modern human beings covering the Earth’s surface. There was, 
however, a fundamental problem — there always has to be a physical 
attraction for sex to happen. His mother would set the benchmark for 
attractiveness, and Kaysin’s mother hit the button in every way. The 
primitive humans may regard themselves as beautiful or handsome to 
each other, but Kaysin was practically a different species. He was 
going to be hard-pressed to find them attractive in any way. 


There was only one solution to this dilemma and that was to remove 
him from his mother as soon as possible and place him permanently 
with the primitives. 


‘Sweetheart, we need to talk,’ said Caban softly. 
‘I know what you’re going to say, I’m not stupid.’ 
‘I worried that you’re becoming too attached.’ 


‘Too attached?! I’m his mother. How can I not be attached!’ snapped 
Keeva. 


‘You know then, that we can’t leave it too long. Already he’s becoming 
receptive.’ 


‘Alright, alright, let’s go, let’s do it now, come on, what are we waiting 
for!?’ she scowled. 


‘No, no, this is not the way. We have to talk about it!’ said Caban. 


‘It’s alright for you, you haven’t carried him for nine months — felt him 
kicking and moving around inside you. You didn’t go through the pain 
of birth!’ snapped Keeva — tears now cascading down her cheeks. 


Caban pulled her towards him and held her tightly in his arms. 
Momentarily she resisted, but then relented and moulded herself into 
him. 


‘I am his father you know. I love him too... Seeing that perfect little 
face for the first time, holding him in my arms, talking baby talk to 
him. I’m not immune and I’m not unfeeling. You may think I am but 
I’m not... We have to do this, you know we do,’ said Caban softly. 


‘Who says we do? An alien, 150 million light-years away? For all we 
know, this is how it’s supposed to be now on our planet. Perhaps 
without too much intelligence, they’ll never get smart enough to 
become immoral, greedy and selfish,’ said Keeva sniffling her sobs 
away. 


‘Interesting, a few months ago, you thought that the alien, my father 
look-alike, was God.’ 


Caban gently eased her away and looked deeply into her eyes. 


‘Look, you could be right, perhaps this is how our planet should be the 
second time around, but what if you’re wrong and we don’t go 
through with it? Is your conscience hardy enough to deny life for 
countless billions of intelligent beings like ourselves in the future? Can 
you honestly live with that?’ 


Keeva had a lot of thinking to do. She had known the score for 
months, but she had pushed all its distastefulness to the back of her 
mind. This moment had come... far too soon. 


‘We will keep an eye on him?’ she hopefully assumed. 


‘Of course, we will. Every moment of every day, and night if you 
want,’ said Caban reassuringly. 


‘What if there are clouds in the way?’ asked Keeva sniffling. 
‘Ah, you have me there. OK let’s do this!’ said Caban. 


They took advantage of Kaysin’s sleep time. Using the extreme 
magnification of the alien optics, they scoured the land below for 
suitable primitive humans. After all, they had to find a good home for 
him where he would be well cared for. It was impossible to make any 
judgements, though, until a suitable adoptive mother had been found. 
Settlements were few and far between on such a large landmass, but 
they eventually found a well-populated community with, to their 
surprise, children happily playing. 


‘Seems as good as anywhere,’ said Caban. 
‘They all look a little skinny to me,’ said Keeva critically. 


They both put on a brave face, but they knew there was nothing 
particularly to celebrate. 


‘I’m tired, I think I’ll have an early night,’ said Keeva. 
‘Alright, Sweetheart, we go the day after tomorrow, right?’ 


Keeva couldn’t bring herself to reply. She glanced back at Caban and 
nodded. 


Caban would not be going to bed just yet. He suspected it wasn’t 
going to be a simple handing over process. He had to come up with a 
suitable strategy. 


For most of the next day, Caban studied the behaviour of the primitive 
humans. To his surprise, they were well organised with both the males 
and females spending a big part of the day hunting for food. Some 
adults, mostly females, stayed at the settlement looking after their 
young children, gathering fruit and nuts and fetching water. It may 
have been a primitive lifestyle, but he never witnessed any hostility or 
rivalry towards one another. In a sense, they were happy, contented 
and wanted for nothing. He wondered if he had the right to inflict the 
full wrath of modern human traits on such a carefree race of beings. 


Chapter 15 


Kaysin’s new home 
y 


The day arrived all too quickly. Baby Kaysin was fed, winded, pooed 
and peed before being wrapped up in a large cotton towel. He didn’t 
have a spacesuit, the protection of the towel had to do. 


It was to be the first time in the capsule since it had been redesigned 
and rebuilt. Caban was the first to pass through the airlock into the 
craft. Keeva followed with Kaysin, held securely in her arms. 


Instantly they were both stuck for which adjectives and expletives to 
use so they just gawped in amazement. It was luxurious, extravagant 
and futuristic: subdued purple lighting, walnut-lined equipment, deep 
shag pile carpet and thick cream pleather. It was even more opulent 
than the spaceship and no doubt contained the very latest Hemelian 
technology. 


‘This is just something else,’ said Caban. 
‘Out of this world, I think you'll find is most apt,’ said Keeva. 
‘No doubt you know how to fly it?’ suggested Caban enviously. 


Keeva couldn’t categorically say that she did, but even so, she passed 
the baby to Caban and sat herself in the luxury pleather pilot seat. 


‘I do know it flies by thought control,’ said Keeva hesitantly. 
‘You’re kidding! Go on then, think!’ 


She instinctively unclipped a special helmet in front of her and placed 
it on her head. 


Instantly the whole mood of the machine changed. It was as though 
the capsule - the machine, awakened: A faint humming noise 
suddenly interrupted the silence, subdued lighting subtly changed 
colour from purple to orange and various panels of sophisticated 
technology came alive. A huge integrated monitor screen acting as a 
window displayed a star filled space above and the colourful planet 
below. 


‘Now what do I do?’ asked Keeva excitedly. 


‘Youre asking me? Just will it to move, I suppose.’ 


Instantly they heard a loud clunk as the docking clamps released. A 
significant rise in the hum level followed and immediately they were 
hurtling off into the blackness of space. 


‘Wow!!’ yelled Caban. ‘Looks like “will” was the right word. This is 
incredible!’ 


‘Quiet, you’ll wake the baby,’ said Keeva sternly whilst doing her best 
to control her thoughts. 


‘You want to relax more,’ suggested Caban. 
‘Do you want to do it!’ growled Keeva. 
‘Yes please!’ 


Unfortunately, the helmet was fashioned only for Keeva’s head and 
thought patterns. Caban suspected this all along. There was only one 
helmet and it was much too small for his head. 


‘Where are we going, exactly?’ asked Keeva anxiously. 


‘I’ve memorised the coordinates — just need to find somewhere to 
punch them in.’ 


Keeva gently willed the capsule to head towards Earth. The planet 
below now filled the entire monitor. 


‘By any chance is it where that little red marker is blinking, in the 
middle of that continent?’ asked Keeva. 


It appeared that the main spaceship had automatically communicated 
with the capsule. The coordinates of the red flashing indicator on the 
monitor just happened to match the coordinates that Caban had taken 
great trouble to memorise. 


‘Hmm, seems I wasted my time using my puny brain.’ 
‘Heh, I love your brain, stop knocking it!’ 


It should have been a short trip down to the surface but Keeva decided 
to make it a little more interesting. She decided to take the long route 
down, spiralling and weaving through the atmosphere. In no time, the 
white cotton wool clouds were flashing past them and suddenly the 
crisp, clear view of the multicoloured continent appeared below. The 
red flashing marker indicated an area between the brown parched 
mountains and the saturated green expanse of dense jungle. A suitable 
landing site was located a short distance away from the chosen 
settlement. Keeva now relaxed and let the capsule do the rest. Thirty 
metres above the ground, the clunks of the four support legs dropping, 
woke baby Kaysin. A few seconds later, the craft had made a perfect, 
soft landing and Kaysin was demonstrating the full strength of his 


lungs. 
‘He knows it’s his new home and he doesn’t like it,’ fretted Keeva. 


‘That, I doubt. Healthwise, it’s got to be better for him than being 
cooped up in a spaceship,’ concluded Caban. 


‘Not convinced!’ snapped Keeva as she removed the special thought 
control helmet and gently took Kaysin out of Caban’s arms. Almost 
Immediately, Kaysin stopped crying. 


‘There, there, little man, you know, don’t you?’ 


Keeva did her best to contain her tears. She tried her best to be hard 
and not look at Kaysin too lovingly — just rock him in her arms. It was 
emotionally agonising. 


‘Wait here till I get back, I’ve got something to do first,’ said Caban. 
‘What exactly? How long will you be?’ panicked Keeva. 


‘As quick as I can.’ 


Remarkably, the planet had healed perfectly. No longer were Caban’s 
eyes subjected to the pastel shades of the space station and the 
blackness of space. There was now deep green vegetation, flora in 
every vibrant colour and blue skies above. The bird chatter, the 
insects, trees, grass and even weeds had returned. This world was now 
wonderful again. His scientific mind wondered if he would be heavier 
now that most of Avalix’s mass had combined with the planet but 
there was no noticeable difference. 


Despite the warm climate, Caban decided to keep his spacesuit on — as 
protection more than anything else. Fortunately, the arrival of the 
capsule didn’t appear to have attracted any attention from the 
indigenous population or for that matter, any animals with razor- 
sharp claws. Caban had to gather a few items — three to be precise: A 
long straight sturdy stick, a particular shaped stone and part of a dead 
animal’s carcass. 


A two-metre-long stick was quickly found. It required a little work, 
but he could do that later. In or near a gently flowing stream, he 
found several small rocks and stones. One particular rock happened to 
be exactly the right shape. He struck it against another stone — it 
sparked. 


‘Perfect, flint!’ he said smugly. 


He stayed at the water’s edge until he had gathered several similar 
stones. Now all he needed to complete his shopping list was a recently 


dead animal carcass. He didn’t have to look far before he found a half- 
eaten bison or something. He wasn’t exactly sure what animal it was, 
but it was perfect for his requirements. Several long tendons were cut 
from its legs with one of the flintstones. 


Everything was going well, so he thought, until he turned away from 
the carcass. Unfortunately, it appeared that he was stealing someone 
else’s dinner. 


‘Shit, shit!’ he whimpered. 


Eight, perhaps nine hungry wild wolf-sized scavengers, probably 
hyenas, each with sharp menacing teeth, growled in unison. They 
poised for another kill, waiting for the pack leader to make the first 
move — whichever one it happened to be. He was going to die, that 
was the only logical outcome he could foresee. He had his long hard 
stick, but that wasn’t going to be much of a weapon against so many 
wild hungry animals. 


There was a slim chance that he could walk slowly away from them 
and just hope they would forgive him for such minor pilfering of their 
kill. He moved one foot, but the growling intensified. 


‘Come on you little shits, get it over with then!!’ 


It was almost as though they understood and in one sudden rush, all 
the hyenas were upon him, knocking him helplessly to the ground. 
They didn’t appear to be all that fond of the gold reflective material of 
the spacesuit so the whole pack went for his uncovered head instead. 
Caban just managed to engage the head and suit force fields before 
their fangs drew blood. 


Suddenly their growls were interrupted by a penetrating burst of 
unearthly fhutt fhutt noises. He looked up to see the hyenas being 
invisibly tossed around like rag dolls. When they eventually landed 
forcefully on the hard ground, some were dead and the others 
probably wished they were dead. Caban stumbled to his feet. 


‘What would you do without me, eh?’ said Keeva smugly, holding 
some sort of weapon in one hand and baby in the other. 


‘How did you...?’ 


‘Screen mirroring. The capsule’s monitor connected up to the 
spaceship’s monitor. Fortunately, I saw the whole thing.’ 


‘That was lucky,’ said Caban visibly trembling. 


‘Caban, what the hell are you doing? You could have been killed!’ said 
Keeva angrily. 


‘Getting ourselves an entry ticket, that’s what!’ whined Caban, 
uncontrollably trembling. 


Keeva dearly wanted to be angry with him but she could see he was 
clearly in shock. She couldn’t distance herself any longer. They both 
closed in on each other and hugged tightly. Caban held the baby - 
who began to cry, but for once, it didn’t matter. 


‘Come on then, explain your madness?’ said Keeva sternly. 


‘You commented on it. They’re skinny, not anorexic, but could do with 
a bit more meat on their bones. I’ve been studying them. They’re 
skinny because they’re not too adept at catching their food.’ 


‘Long stick, flintstones and... yuk, whatever that is!?’ 
‘Ligaments off this beast,’ said Caban proudly. 
‘Don’t tell me, you’re going to present them with a spear?’ 


‘Why not? I think it’s about time they invented it, with a little help 
from me.’ 


Keeva was about to babble something about the non-interference of 
timelines but realised that their whole purpose was to interfere. 


‘Should appease them to some extent,’ said Caban. 
‘Thing is, will primitive man appreciate appeasement?’ 
It was a valid question for Keeva to ask. 


Caban changed the subject, trying his best to ignore the pain from his 
ankle which was now, dripping blood. 


‘You’ve found a weapon then?’ 


‘Yes, looks like the Hemelians have considerately provided us with 
personal protection. It was only on setting two and did you see the 
effect? It tossed them like confetti in the wind,’ said Keeva passing the 
weapon to Caban. 


‘Dinky or what? And it goes up to setting ten! Got to try it out!’ 


‘Another time! There’s another one back in the capsule. Mustn’t let 
them get into the wrong hands or mission over.’ 


‘Knowing the Hemelians they’re most likely biometrically locked to 
our DNA or something,’ suggested Caban. 


Keeva happened to look down at Caban’s ankle. 
‘You’re pouring in blood!’ she cried. 


‘It’s only a nick. I think I got off lightly.’ 


‘You did, thanks to me!’ 
‘OK, OK, thank you, I owe my life to you!’ 


‘I should think so! Come on, let’s get back to the capsule, I think both 
of you want attending to,’ said Keeva sternly. 


Caban sniffed the air. 


‘I see what you mean!’ 


It was not the ideal place to make a primitive spear — in the luxurious 
confines of a compact alien space capsule. Caban accidentally gouged 
several scratches in the thick cream pleather with the cumbersome 
stick. The rotting sinews of the dead carcass, required to bind the 
creation together, stank the place out. To add to this, the unavoidable 
sparks from honing the flintstones into a point, started several fires in 
the luxury shag pile carpet. 


‘Can’t you make it outside?’ complained Keeva. 
‘Nearly done,’ said Caban calmly. 


Eventually, Caban had made a spear to be proud of. In the meantime, 
Keeva had begrudgingly tidied up around him, vacuumed the carpet, 
sprayed some air freshener, applied some beeswax polish to the 
pleather and fed the baby. 


It was now time. They couldn’t put it off any longer. 


They had purposely landed the capsule some distance from the 
settlement. Keeva prepared baby Kaysin in every way possible, but no 
nappy this time. No clothes either for Keeva or Caban — they had to fit 
in. Caban naively suspected that the male primitives would get 
aroused with Keeva’s perfect form. Keeva likewise suspected the same 
for the females with Caban flaunting his six-pack and other bits. In 
truth though, beauty is in the eye of the beholder. Compared to the 
primitives, their bodies were far too white, too clean, too silky and too 
pampered. The primitives may well be repulsed by their perfection. 


Because of this delusion, they thought it wise to dress down their 
bodies and cover themselves in mud. Naturally, this turned into a 
playful mud fight. Not even Baby Kaysin escaped the splatter but 
clearly enjoyed the experience. Suddenly, Keeva realised that they 
were a family, a family having fun, doing what families do, bound 
together with love, and it was all about to cruelly end. Her mood 
plummeted in an instant. 


Walking the distance to the settlement was far from pleasant. Being 


barefoot on the hard, stony ground, covered in creatures that bit for a 
living, was extremely painful. Nothing else for it, they went back for 
their shoes — comfortable sports trainers. Just before they reached the 
settlement, they took them off and hid them under a large stone. 


Eventually, they entered a large circular clearance, ringed with many 
rudimentary shelters made from leaves, twigs and mud. The day’s 
hunt was over and the village was fully populated. Immediately, 
intense muttering began at the sight of the strange invaders. Despite 
their limited intelligence, they perceived them as a fascination more 
than a threat. Caban and Keeva quickly realised that their muttering 
was actually a kind of laughter. 


‘I don’t believe it. They’re laughing at us!’ whispered Keeva. 
‘Could be to our advantage, or maybe not,’ said Caban. 


They hobbled to the centre of the settlement, Caban with spear in 
hand and Keeva with baby. The primitives appeared to have no 
immediate concern for them, just intense curiosity. They all emerged 
from their crude shelters, stopped what they were doing and gathered 
around Caban and Keeva. It was apparent that the primitives were not 
at all like apes, gorillas or chimpanzees. On closer inspection, they 
had shallower foreheads and smaller craniums than the norm, but 
other than that, they were very much human-like. At first, they just 
scrutinized, sniffed and gibbered, but as they got more confident, they 
started to poke and prod. This went on for five minutes or so until 
finally, Caban had tolerated enough. He breathed in deeply, roared as 
loudly as he could and then threw the spear as hard as he could, at a 
tree. To his shock and surprise, the spear flew through the air in a 
perfect arc and embedded itself deeply in the bark. Keeva was greatly 
impressed - let alone the primitives. Their gibbering changed to 
squeals and screams. Instantly, they backed off and many knelt down 
trembling. 


It was now or never. Keeva scanned the crowd and spotted a young 
childless female some distance away from her who happened to have 
engorged breasts and looked distinctly forlorn. Her instincts told her 
that she was the one — the one to be the mother of her child. With 
unimaginable fortitude and sacrifice, Keeva walked over to her. 
Everyone hushed — even the insects and the birds. No one moved for 
what seemed like minutes but was probably just a few seconds. The 
young childless female primitive stood still, not cowering or turning 
away. Keeva smiled at her. Eventually, she returned a faint nervous 
smile. There was no turning back now. A last loving kiss on Kaysin’s 
forehead and then she offered him, arms outstretched, to the primitive 
girl. After very little hesitation, she gently took the baby out of 


Keeva’s arms and hastily walked off to her shelter. 


Keeva never thought for a second, that it was going to be that 
straightforward. Deep down she was hoping that the baby would be 
rejected, but that was highly unlikely. Keeva had read the signs 
correctly. The primitive girl had clearly just given birth, but she had 
no child in her arms. Of course, her baby could have been with her 
grandmother or just in the shade having a nap but Keeva had correctly 
assessed that with engorged breasts, she had lost her child. 


Keeva certainly couldn’t ask for her baby back now. She had given it 
away — forever. No longer could she contain her tears. They flowed 
freely down her freakishly silky white muddy cheeks. She instinctively 
knew that her son had a new, caring mother. It couldn’t have gone 
better, it couldn’t have gone any worse, either. The deed was done. 


Now it was time for Caban to command the situation and appease the 
fold, not that it appeared that they particularly wanted appeasing. 
Somehow, they’d got it into their heads that the primitives would be 
aggressive, violent or even cannibalistic. However, they were anything 
but. They were gentle and perhaps slightly timid. Caban walked over 
to the tree with his spear embedded in it. To his surprise, it had 
remained intact and penetrated the bark quite substantially. He 
yanked it out, walked over to one of the primitive men with the most 
bangles on his arm and presented it to him. 


They all whooped and squealed - possibly with delight. For the 
primitive, it was like Christmas, his birthday and his wedding day, all 
rolled into one — not that he was aware of any of those occasions. It 
would certainly be a day to remember for the settlement. Not every 
day did strangers visit, bearing wonderful gifts such as a baby and a 
weapon. This event was a must for cave drawings, if they could find a 
cave. 


Caban proceeded to make several gestures, pointing at the spear and 
then pointing at the other male primitives. His intention was to show 
them how to make their own spears, but he was underestimating 
them, they had a certain amount of intelligence. They gathered 
around the spear, grunting wildly in their own tongue. The leader 
with the spear grunted to Caban and pointed at the sinew holding the 
flint stone to the stick. Caban had used animal sinew but leather or 
vine would be equally as good. The leader happened to have leather 
bangles around his ankles and wrists. Caban pointed to them and then 
at the sinew. The primitive leader instantly understood. 


Suddenly, many of the males hastily left the village leaving Caban and 
Keeva standing on their own in the centre of the clearing. Evidently, it 


was hunting time. 
‘Shall we go now?’ whispered Caban. 


‘Not on your life! ’'m staying until I know everything is all right with 
Kaysin,’ said Keeva sternly. 


The remaining primitives largely ignored them and got on with their 
own duties. Some returned to tearing the remains of meat off a dead 
animal — probably another bison, in the far corner of the settlement. It 
had been there a while as it was beginning to whiff, even from a 
distance. Others gathered dry twigs and placed them in a neat pile. It 
appeared that one particular primitive possessed the enviable skills in 
fire-making. She had her own special flint stones and in seconds a 
spark turned into smoke, which then turned into a flame. The twigs 
were now burning vigorously. Larger sticks and twigs were now put 
on the fire. Once the fire was properly established, large flat stones 
were placed in the fire and the meat placed on the stones. 


‘Look, how advanced, hot rock cooking!’ said Caban. 
Keeva shook her head, ‘leaves a lot to be desired!’ 


This was not good enough for Kaysin and his new mother. The bottom 
of the meat was burnt and the top was still raw and smelly. 


Keeva had no choice but to provide the settlement with another 
invention. Without delay, she went on the hunt for the basic parts. In 
a short time, she had acquired a couple of large, sturdy ‘Y’ shaped 
twigs and one straight thin sturdy stick. Keeva gently moved the 
primitive cook to one side and propped up the two ‘Y’ shaped twigs 
with heavy stones, on either side of the fire. Then she skewered the 
pieces of meat with the straight stick and placed it across the top of 
the ‘Y’ shaped twigs. The settlement now had its own rotisserie. She 
showed the primitive cook how to rotate the food so it would cook 
evenly. 


‘Clever girl!’ complimented Caban. 


Moments later the males returned to the fold, this time they had had a 
successful hunt, but not for food, it was for sticks, flat sharp flint 
stones and leather. 


After a hearty meal of properly cooked meat, nuts and berries, many 
of the male villagers set about making spears. It was only right that 
every one of the male primitives had their own spear. 


After some practice, they became quite skilled in shaping and 
sharpening the stones. Others set about preparing the shafts, making 
them smooth and cutting a notch in the end for the headstone. Some 


cut the leather into strips and some others tied the stones onto the 
shafts. By nightfall, they had made over thirty spears. The spears were 
in their infancy, but no doubt would be improved and upgraded over 
time. 


Caban and Keeva felt homely, sitting cross-legged around a warm fire, 
surrounded by new friends and eating properly cooked meat. Of 
course, communication was impossible, but that didn’t matter. As 
nighttime fell, Caban really wanted to return to the capsule but Keeva 
insisted on staying the night. The primitives offered them a spare 
shelter. It was made mostly from twigs and mud, with palm leaves 
covering the floor — they really were quite civilised. It was surprisingly 
homely. Naturally, there was no shortage of creepy crawlies, spiders 
and snakes wanting to share their shelter, but they quickly realised 
that if you didn’t bother them, they didn’t bother you. 


They slept well until about four in the morning. Obviously, they had 
no way of knowing that it was four in the morning. The sun was just 
breaking dawn when Kaysin’s new mother screamed loud enough to 
wake the whole settlement. She was standing outside her shelter, baby 
Kaysin in her arms, surrounded by what looked like the very same 
hyenas that menaced Caban the previous day. Caban and Keeva would 
never know the facts, but five days previously, the same thing 
happened. Then, everyone was powerless to act. The wild scavengers 
were impervious to an onslaught of stones and stick and mercilessly 
took Kaysin’s new mother’s baby. 


However, this time, the primitives had spears. 


Moments later, fifteen hyenas lay dead, penetrated with spears. Baby 
Kaysin and his new mother were completely unharmed. From this 
action, they knew, from now on, that they would always have enough 
food... 


And now, they were masters of the jungle. 


No one could return to their beds, they were far too high-spirited. 
Caban and Keeva had done their jobs admirably. It was now time to 
leave. 


‘Just a few more hours,’ pleaded Keeva. 

‘We’ve done all we can, we have to go now,’ said Caban softly. 
‘No, no... let me see him just once more,’ cried Keeva. 

‘That won’t do any good.’ 


Keeva quickly became inconsolable. She wept as inaudibly and 
inconspicuously as she could. Why should she do what Caban said? He 


had no right to tell her what to do, but then, as the tears gathered on 
her chin, she realised he was right, he was always right. This was 
another occasion when she had to respect his wisdom. 


The primitives suspected that they were leaving and brought them 
baskets of berries and nuts for the journey. Finally, Kaysin’s new 
mother approached Keeva and placed a garland of flowers around her 
neck. They accepted their gifts and firmly shook hands with everyone. 
The primitives were slightly mystified by this strange action, but it 
would be remembered and passed on as would everything else that 
the strangers had taught them. 


The first vice was awakened — revenge. 


Chapter 16 
Time for a honeymoon 


The primitives naturally wanted to follow them, but Caban waved 
them to go back. Eventually, they reluctantly complied with his 
gesture. The sight of a highly advanced space capsule would be 
unwise at this stage in human evolution. 


They were filthy, muddy, smelly, covered in bites and their hair was 
full of all kinds of parasitic creatures. No matter, the capsule had to be 
piloted so the thought control helmet had to be worn. Keeva said very 
little and Caban respected her silence. They came as three and were 
leaving as two. Keeva had no more tears to shed and her perfect smile 
had disappeared. Eventually, she would get over the ordeal, but this 
was something she could never forget. 


It was like coming home. They were almost used to being completely 
naked, but they could never get used to being truly manky. Keeva 
headed first, for the shower. If the spaceship had such a thing as a U- 
bend, she was going to be the first to block it up. 


It wasn’t long before both were clean, dressed and eating a delicious 
TV dinner on the sofa, in front of the huge monitor. Eating through a 
straw out of a pouch was just an unpleasant memory. Now they had 
proper dinner plates and stainless-steel knives and forks. 


The monitor was trained on the settlement — on Baby Kaysin’s shelter 
to be precise. Keeva decided she would keep an eye on her son for a 
while - perhaps a few months. Caban decided to go and clean out the 
capsule and apply some more beeswax to the cream pleather seats. He 
knew it was a situation that couldn’t go on forever. He too missed his 
son greatly, but right from Baby Kaysin’s birth, he had endeavoured to 
keep as emotionally detached as his heartstrings would allow. 
However, for Keeva, the one who carried, nurtured and gave birth to 
him, to keep emotionally detached was impossible. He would respect 
Keeva’s wishes for a while and then they would go on holiday. 


Life now carried on as normally as it could, onboard a highly 
advanced spaceship that used to be a not-so-advanced space station. 
Each day, several hours were spent in the gym, watching old movies, 


eating, reading and then looking down at the settlement. Going for a 
stroll, walking in the park and going shopping were things they could 
only dream of doing. The technology of the ship provided them with 
an endless supply of fresh water, clean air and food. It was these 
miracles of alien technology that encouraged Caban to try and find 
out about the workings of the ship. He assumed that the computer 
would have been loosely based on the one that used to be in the space 
station. He theorised that it should have had the same operating 
system and the same file structure, but it didn’t — not even close. So 
far as Caban could ascertain, its vast memory banks were filled with 
star charts and information pertaining to the universe, but nothing at 
all about the workings of the spaceship. All that was apparently 
embedded in Keeva’s head. 


It was six weeks to the day after Keeva gave her son away. Neither 
was aware of this particular fact, but all the same, it was an 
unforgettable day - the day she found out that she was pregnant 
again. The trauma of giving up her first child was beginning to 
subside. This didn’t mean to say that she was in any way forgetting 
about Kaysin or not desperately wanting to hold him, kiss him and 
cuddle him. She knew it was to be another boy - a perfect boy and she 
knew the laid down plan was to give this one up as well. It was not a 
good time for Caban to grill her about the ship. 


‘You don’t know how to access the ship's schematics by any chance, 
do you?’ asked Caban delicately. 


There was an uncomfortable silence before Keeva spoke. 
‘T’m pregnant... again,’ she said purposely. 

‘Oh,’ said Caban quietly. 

‘Oh, is that all you can say?!’ she snapped. 

‘What do you want me to say? That’s wonderful?’ 


Caban had to think quickly. He had to show wisdom and be a 
therapist at the same time. 


‘It is wonderful, it will always be wonderful. We have another child on 
the way. Never lose sight of that, Kaysin and Habelin will always be 
our children. Soon we will have many grandchildren, countless great- 
grandchildren and eventually, we will have a world full of our 
children. We are the mother and father of this new brave world below 
us. You know this is the way it has to be. For now, we are just 
survivors of our old world. One day we will most likely be revered...’ 


‘Revered? I don’t want to be revered and besides, how will anyone 
know what we’ve done - our sacrifices? I just want to keep our 


children!’ said Keeva bursting into tears. 


Caban went to hold her, he was prepared to be pushed away but he 
wasn’t. She let him into her space because she needed him. He was 
her rock. He would always be her rock. 


‘Don’t forget, we were chosen to be spared because we are good 
people,’ said Caban. 


‘And you have a six-pack...’ 

‘And you have gorgeous legs...’ 

‘Only my legs?’ 

Spontaneously she smiled as though angels had lifted her spirits. 


‘I love you Mr Zookie. I don’t want another child out of wedlock... I 
think we should get married.’ 


Two things the spaceship didn’t have were a registry office and 
someone suitably qualified to perform a marriage ceremony. However, 
they remembered that the laws had recently changed (300 million 
years ago). You could now get married anywhere. Where better than a 
spaceship? It turned out that the computer was more advanced, more 
qualified than they could have possibly imagined. As yet, the alien 3D 
printer had just been an ornament in the far corner of the kitchen. 
Fortunately, Keeva knew all there was to know about the ship's 
computer. She typed in “vicar” in the search engine. Pictures of vicars 
instantly came on the screen. She selected one that looked a bit like an 
old uncle she once had and pressed the print options. She selected 3D, 
then animated and then pressed print. 


They both rushed into the kitchen and before their eyes stood Keeva’s 
uncle Jorge, dressed as a vicar, complete with a dog collar. 


‘Well, hello there, my children!’ he exclaimed in the warmest 
friendliest voice possible. ‘So, you want me to marry you?’ 


“¢ 


No... yes, me to Caban.’ 


As far as Caban was concerned, it was the most perfect wedding ever. 
There was no ring, no wedding dress, no bridesmaids, no in-laws, no 
best man, no bouquet, no wedding car, no reception, no speeches and 
no wedding cake. For Keeva, it was far from ideal, but as she was 
marrying her dream man, that’s all that really mattered. Eventually, 
the vicar finished off with, ‘I now pronounce you husband and wife,’ 
and then promptly deleted into thin air before them. 


‘Let’s go on a honeymoon!’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘But, but Kaysin!’ 


‘Don’t worry, he’ll be still here when we get back.’ 
‘Where are you thinking, anywhere romantic?’ 
‘Thought we’d go and see the brightest star in our sky — Eepiok.’ 


‘Hmm, that’ll be nice. It’s a binary star system, you know.’ added 
Keeva, knowledgeably. 


Caban promptly went over to the flight control panel. After all, there 
was no packing to do or leaving a note for the milkman. They could 
just go with their home around them. He pressed a few keys and then 
typed in Eepiok, hoping that some sort of flight plan would be 
displayed. 


‘That method may work but there is an easier way you know,’ said 
Keeva trying her best not to be belittling. 


‘Go on...’ 


‘Press that little button, top left, with a microphone symbol on it and 
just say what you want.’ 


‘Why haven’t you told me about that before?’ 


‘The button has only recently appeared. It must have been installed on 
the last upgrade.’ 


Caban thought about what he was going to say and pressed the 
button. 


‘Could you put us in orbit around a planet in the star system Eepiok, 
please?’ 


He decided to be polite just in case it was something more than just a 
machine. After a few seconds, the panel responded with an 
unemotional male voice. 


‘Translating... 

Eipiok, future name Sirius... 
Trinary star system... 

Distance 2.65 parsecs... 

Only know planet Zylanthia... 

Is this planet acceptable? 
Awaiting response.’ 

‘Er, yes,’ said Caban nervously. 


‘Computing... Course mapped... Press enter to start the journey.’ 


Caban gingerly pressed the enter key. Instantly several clunks and 
whirrs emanated from various parts of the ship. A slight shudder 
followed and then all went silent. 


‘Is that it? Are we moving or has the computer crashed?’ asked Caban 
cynically. 


‘I think we’re moving... Probably at almost light speed by now. One 
way to find out, turn the screen on,’ suggested Keeva. 


‘Good thinking!’ 


Caban pressed the corresponding button. Keeva was right, just a small 
fuzzy ball of condensed space was displayed in the centre of the 
screen. The light from everything outside this ball of vision was 
transposed to a different wavelength making everything appear black. 
A faint purple glow around the edge of the display indicated that the 
gravity blocking panels were hard at work. 


They tried not to think too deeply about the spaceship’s level of 
sophistication. They just took it for granted — as they use to do with 
their smartphones. If they had thought deeply about it, they would 
have realised that the Hemelians who built/modified the ship, exist 
outside the boundaries of time. Because of this, they have, had and 
will have, access to the technological singularity - a time when 
everything there is to know, is known. Consequently, the spaceship 
contained the absolute pinnacle of technology. 


This isn’t to say that the spaceship could perform miracles as such, but 
for Caban and Keeva, it seemed as though it got close. 


‘I don’t suppose you know what powers this spaceship?’ asked Caban 
inquisitively. 


‘Haven’t a clue, and if we had a clue, we wouldn’t understand it,’ 
replied Keeva curtly. 


Keeva had many things on her mind. She had just given their first son 
away and she was pregnant again but strangely enough, she was in 
good spirits. Being married may have had something to do with it. 


‘Keeva Zookie... Zookie... Zoo key. Not a very flattering name, is it? 
Sounds like a cartoon character,’ grumbled Keeva. 


‘It’s all I’ve got. Make the most of it!’ 
The computer suddenly interrupted their banter. 
“You have now reached your destination.’ 


‘Already? No way! Ten light-years in... just over a minute?’ gasped 
Caban. 


‘Stunning, isn’t it? A trinary star system. Apparently, in the future, it 
will be known as Sirius,’ stated Keeva. 


‘So, not to overcomplicate matters, Sirius is a three-star system and 
we're in orbit around a planet which is in orbit around the smallest of 
the three,’ said Caban trying to keep up with his wife. 


‘Yes, Sirius C. The other two stars, Sirius A and B, as you can see, are 
like our two suns. Sirius B is not as bright as Sirius A,’ explained 
Keeva. 


‘You are such a know-all,’ teased Caban. 
‘That’s why you love me!’ 


They gazed at the screen whilst holding each other tightly. It was a 
memorable spectacle: two people in perfect harmony, close up to 
three stars also in perfect harmony. 


‘Well, what do you think of your honeymoon location?’ said Caban 
smugly. 


‘Perfect, absolutely perfect,’ said Keeva. 
‘Want to go back now?’ asked Caban. 


‘God, you romanticist! Shortest honeymoon on record or what? We 
haven’t looked at the planet beneath us yet!’ protested Keeva. 


Caban responded by pressing a few buttons. The view on the monitor 
panned around to show what was beneath them. The screen now 
displayed the ghostliest, drabbest planet they could possibly imagine. 
Zylanthia was a dead world in every sense, somehow evoking a 
tangible feeling of dread and foreboding. 


‘So much for paradise,’ said Keeva, disenchanted. 

Caban pressed the zoom button. The surface was now visible. 
‘What the hell?!’ exclaimed Caban. 

‘It’s a city, buildings, hundreds of them!’ gasped Keeva. 
Caban zoomed in a little more. 

‘They look like ancient ruins,’ added Keeva. 


The planet beneath them did indeed have a story to be told. Huge 
cities filled with ancient buildings now in complete disrepair. All life, 
it seemed, had somehow been drained from the surface. No oceans or 
lakes, no trees or plant life. It had clearly been in this state for a very 
long time. Caban apprehensively pressed the button with the 
microphone symbol on it. 


‘Computer, the planet below, on the surface, what are the conditions?’ 
‘Poor sentence construction... disregarding... 

Analysing... 

Planet Zylanthia... 

No atmosphere... 

Complex day, night pattern... 

Surface temperature range: minus 60 to plus 5 degrees Celsius... 

No life signs detected... 


Surface deposits of heavily oxidised metals and decomposed organic 
matter... 


Gravity 1.1, Earth reference.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Caban habitually. 

‘You’re welcome.’ 

‘Come on, let’s go and explore!’ said Keeva enthusiastically. 


‘Do you think that’s wise? What if there are aliens down there, the 
hostile type?’ cautioned Caban. 


‘Where’s your sense of adventure? If the computer says there are no 
life signs, there are no life signs!’ 


‘They might be hiding!’ 


‘T’d like to know how they can survive with no atmosphere. By the 
looks of it, the planet was abandoned thousands of years ago,’ 
concluded Keeva. 


There was no point in arguing, it was Keeva’s honeymoon and Keeva 
wanted to go on an excursion. They put their spacesuits on. Caban’s 
had been replaced after the episode with the pack of hyenas. As yet, 
they hadn’t a lot of confidence in the force field headbands so they 
took their good old-fashioned space helmets instead. 


Minutes later they were seated in the capsule and Keeva had her 
snugly fitting thought-helmet on. 


‘Ready?’ said Keeva excitedly. 
‘Not really!’ replied Caban apprehensively. 


Keeva's style of flying could never be described as gentle. As soon as 
the docking clamps had released, she was willing the small space 
capsule to tear its way through the emptiness of space. After a few 
twirls and somersaults, the capsule plunged its way down towards the 


dead planet. 
‘Got no atmosphere, remember, just gravity,’ Caban reminded her. 
‘Oops, hope it’s got good brakes,’ replied Keeva. 


After a few hair-raising, stomach-churning minutes, the craft touched 
down with a jolt. The shock absorbers built into the four support legs 
confidently absorbed the aggressive impact. They were both eager to 
step foot onto a strange dead world despite any dangers that may be 
lurking. The first thing they noticed was the hard frozen ground 
beneath them. Caban dug in with his boot and scraped several inches 
of loose brown matter to one side to reveal what appeared to be ice. 


‘T think we’ve landed on a lake,’ said Caban. 
‘There’s water on Zylanthia then... Interesting!’ 


It certainly was a scary place. The suns provided plenty of light, but 
without any atmosphere, it was as though they were underneath three 
powerful spotlights. Numerous nearby eroded stone buildings 
suggested that they had landed close to a town or city. Everywhere 
they looked was covered in compacted black mud. They ventured 
inside the stone shell of one of the larger surviving buildings —- 
perhaps some kind of gathering place. The heavily cracked floor was 
covered in the remains of decorative tiles and the eroded walls had 
indications that they were once covered in various artworks. Scattered 
everywhere were small piles of reddish-brown dust mingled in with 
the black mud. The dust seemed to sparkle in the harsh light. Caban 
gathered up a glove full of the reddish-brown dust, but it didn’t feel 
like dust, more like damp flour that you could mould into shapes. 
Disturbing the dust revealed something that glistened in the alien 
light. Keeva picked it up and rubbed it with her glove. 


‘It’s a gold bangle!’ she shouted inside her helmet. 


The more they looked, the more artefacts they spotted glistening in 
the harsh light. Caban picked up another object —- a platinum necklace. 


‘Caban, what the hell is all this? What do you reckon happened here?’ 
asked Keeva worriedly. 


Caban had a good look around. 
‘Who knows, a nuclear weapon?’ he surmised. 


‘This looks like a concert hall or a gathering place. With all the 
jewellery and stuff, many must have died here but where are all their 
remains? Surely there’d be bones and skeletons all over the place?’ 
suggested Keeva. 


‘Not necessarily. Our bones are made of calcium which is in no hurry 
to decompose, but it’s quite feasible that other life forms have evolved 
using other elements like silicon...’ 


‘Or metals like iron. Then they’d rust away!’ Keeva suggested. 
‘Exactly. That would explain the reddish-brown dust everywhere.’ 


‘Good God, so all these piles of... rust, are dead aliens!?’ suggested 
Keeva. 


‘Could be! As Gold and platinum don’t deteriorate, their jewellery has 
remained intact.’ 


‘Caban, I don’t like this, let’s go.’ 


‘Don’t be silly, they’re not going to harm you now. I reckon they died 
thousands, possibly millions of years ago,’ said Caban reassuringly. 


He walked over to a pile of rust and kicked it with his boot. 
‘Whatever killed them, it happened quickly.’ 
‘Had to be a nuclear weapon, then,’ agreed Keeva. 


‘Perhaps, but there’s no evidence of blast damage. May have been a 
solar flare, there are three suns to go at, but I wouldn’t have thought 
that would destroy the whole planet. It’s something we will probably 
never know,’ concluded Caban. 


It was a puzzling mystery. A completely dead planet with no obvious 
visible damage to anything other than just decay. Whatever had killed 
an entire race of people had happened a very long time ago. Since 
then, most likely, critical changes in the position of the planets around 
its suns had caused the atmosphere to dissipate and the planet to cool 
down. 


‘There’s enough gold and platinum in here to fill a lorry,’ chirped 
Caban. 


‘Well, I never did get a wedding ring. Do you think anyone here would 
miss a little bit of jewellery?’ suggested Keeva. 


‘I don’t know, it’s not really ours to take.’ 
‘Alright, Mr Righteous, whose is it to take, then?’ 


‘Point taken, I don’t suppose one small item would upset anyone,’ said 
Caban. 


They both searched for gold rings — they found everything but. They 
concluded that Zylanthians didn’t have fingers or if they did, they 
were probably webbed. In the end, a hefty bracelet was chosen, it had 


enough gold content, if needs be, to make several dozen wedding 
rings and a few other trinkets. As expected, it was heavily tarnished 
and caked in reddish mud but with a quick rub, the gold shone 
through. Caban had a quick look around before covertly placing it ina 
zipper pocket in his spacesuit — he still wasn’t convinced that they 
were on their own. 


‘Come on let’s get out of here, this place is beginning to give me the 
creeps,’ said Caban. 


They were surprised how far they’d walked. 


It was now apparent that the reddish-brown piles of dust were the 
only remains of the Zylanthians. The piles were everywhere, so much 
so, that it was difficult not to step on them. Without an atmosphere, 
there was no wind, storms or rain to disturb anything. Because of this, 
the shapes of the rusty piles often gave a vague two-dimensional 
outline of their once living form. It was definitely anthropoid but with 
a larger head, spindly arms and broad legs. 


Eventually, they reached the lake where they had landed. The surface 
was beginning to thaw and cracks were opening up around the legs of 
the capsule. The rising suns had raised the temperature significantly, 
perhaps it was Zylanthian daytime. 


‘I wonder if the capsule floats?’ pondered Keeva. 


They both managed to get in the airlock together and closed the hatch 
before two of the legs suddenly broke through the ice sheet. Normally 
it was a quick process of pressurising, but this time an irritating alarm 
sounded followed by an even more irritable announcement, 


‘Decontaminating... Decontaminating... Decontaminating’. 


They were bathed in a powerful pink light for several minutes before 
the inner hatch opened. As quickly as she could, Keeva was in her seat 
putting on her thought helmet. However, her mind was far too 
agitated for her flight control thoughts to break through. She had to 
calm herself and relax. 


‘Don’t want to worry you, but I think we’re submerging,’ fretted 
Caban. 


‘You’re not helping, I’m trying to relax!’ she bawled. 


Eventually, Keeva managed to control her thoughts and willed the 
capsule upwards. It immediately responded with clunks and whirrs 
and then lurched from side to side, tussling to get out of the semi- 
frozen lake. 


‘I think we may be bogged down,’ said Keeva, trying to stay calm. 


Suddenly, the resilient capsule won the struggle and catapulted 
upwards at the speed of a bullet. 


‘Phew, that was a close shave!’ cheered Keeva. 
Caban was too deep in thought to reply. 


‘Something on your mind, sweetheart? Surely not about stealing that 
gold bangle?’ 


‘As if! No, I’m just wondering why it was necessary to be 
decontaminated from a dead, lifeless planet?’ 


‘Perhaps the planet wasn’t completely dead after all,’ suggested Keeva. 


Chapter 17 


The Zylanthian’s demise 


The Zylanthians were a truly remarkable race of beings. They were 
approaching the peak of evolution — highly intelligent and physically 
strong. The high metallic content of their form made them incredibly 
resilient and almost indestructible. They certainly would have been a 
formidable race, if ever it came to a conflict. However, the 
Zylanthians were quite simply the most peaceful, harmless race of 
beings in the universe. They were the nicest, friendliest creatures you 
could ever wish to meet. If they had a bag of sweets, they would give 
every single one away. 


Being herbivores, they never had the need to kill, therefore, weapons 
had never been invented. They literally couldn’t kill a fly — not that 
there were any insects on their world. 


In a way, nature had rewarded them for this placidity by omitting to 
evolve bacteria or viruses or any stingy, bitey insects. As a 
consequence, no Zylanthian ever had a single day’s illness in their 
long happy lives. Diseases, aches, pains and even depression were 
unknown to the Zylanthians. Life was simply idyllic and wonderful. 


However, the sad truth is that they all died horribly and painfully in 
one terrible event: 


It has to be said that the scientists from Caban’s and Keeva’s perished 
world (now re-evolved as Earth) were an inquisitive lot. Not many 
years before the moon’s collision, they had launched a rocket 
containing a sophisticated research pod. Inside this pod, there were 
several compartments containing most of the deadliest viruses and 
bacteria known to man. For some obscure reason, they wanted to see 
the effects of weightlessness on these nature’s nasties. Unfortunately, 
with the impending collision of the moon, the pod was completely 
forgotten about. It was provided with a self-destruct function if things 
were to go wrong -— like falling out of orbit. However, with the gloom 
of imminent death, the scientist had more important things to worry 
about than concerning themselves with a pod 700 miles up in space. 


In the wake of the moon’s collision, the pod was thrown out of orbit 
into the vastness of space. 


For millions of years, it floated out into the far reaches of the galaxy, 
completely unscathed. Not even a small meteorite could be bothered 
to intercept and shatter it into harmless fragments. Finally, a distance 
of ten light-years later, there was something directly in its path —- 
Zylanthia. The pod disintegrated as it passed through its atmosphere, 
inconsiderately and effectively scattering its deadly contents. 


The Zylanthians had no immunity — no defence system to fight off the 
onslaught of these alien diseases and viruses. There had never been 
any need for such a thing to evolve within their bodies. Consequently, 
the microscopic killers had a field day. They spread swiftly about the 
planet, killing everyone painfully, quickly and effectively. 


The most peaceful race of beings in the known universe, completely 
wiped out by a bunch of thoughtless bastards, ten light-years away. 
Such is life. 


Chapter 18 


Contamination 


(Circa 202,963 BC) 


As far as honeymoons go, it had certainly been different: A trip to the 
Sirius star system with an excursion to the planet Zylanthia. It 
amounted to a twenty-lightyear round trip, all over in an afternoon —- 
thanks to Hemelian technology. 


Back in a geostationary orbit around Earth, Keeva could resume her 
motherly watch over Kaysin in the settlement below. 


Caban now had a project to pass the time away — to fashion a wedding 
ring out of the piece of gold jewellery borrowed from a Zylanthian. 
Firstly, the gold had to be scrubbed clean. Most of the reddish-brown 
dust was rinsed down the luxury granite kitchen sink, but some, 
inevitably, got splattered across the rest of the kitchen. If Caban had 
known about the fate of the Zylanthians, he may have been a little 
more careful, but he wasn’t. He didn’t even wear gloves. He used his 
own toothbrush to get into the many nooks and crannies and polished 
it with the tea cloth. Eventually, he presented the gold bracelet to 
Keeva. 


‘Very exquisite. A lot of work has gone into that!’ praised Keeva. 

‘I know, it’s taken ages to get it to shine like that,’ said Caban proudly. 
‘I trust you’re going to clean up after you!’ 

‘Of course, what do you take me for?’ 

Keeva had a more important problem — as she thought. 


‘I can’t find the primitive’s settlement. See if you have more success,’ 
said Keeva. 


‘Come here, leave it to your husband.’ 


Caban scanned the area with the precision optics of the alien external 
camera. Keeva was right, the settkement wasn’t where it was supposed 
to be, just young saplings and bushes in its place. 


‘Strange, it should be there,’ said Caban. ‘I’ll widen the field a little.’ 


He eventually found a settlement about three miles away and zoomed 
in. It seemed to be inhabited by the same gathering of primitives. 


‘There, found it! Something obviously needs recalibrating,’ said Caban, 
smugly. 


‘Well, there’s Kaysin’s mother, I think, although they all look very 
much alike. So, where the hell is Kaysin?’ fretted Keeva. 


‘Don’t remember seeing that young primitive. He looks different from 
the rest,’ commented Caban. 


Keeva suddenly froze and turned ashen. Goodness knows why she 
hadn’t considered the consequences of the day trip before, but Caban 
had. 


‘That’s Kaysin! We’ve just been on a twenty-lightyear trip. Twenty 
years have passed down there whilst we’ve been on an afternoon trip!’ 
she raged. 


‘Gosh! Yes, you’re right, it is Kaysin!’ said Caban as innocently as he 
could. 


Suddenly, Keeva realised the sneaky, deceitful deception. Her face 
changed from ashen to blood red. 


‘Honeymoon my arse, it was your plan all along, wasn’t it!’ fumed 
Keeva. 


‘It was a honeymoon, of sorts,’ coaxed Caban. ‘Look, you couldn’t keep 
on spying on him all through his childhood, being all upset and 
reacting every time he tripped or fell or cried. The heartache has now 
all been bypassed, he’s now safe and well and a fully-grown man to be 
proud of, from what I can see.’ 


Keeva zoomed in and examined him. He clearly had a confident and 
dominating attitude over the rest. He was tall, handsome and rippled 
with muscles. The young females were enchanted by him. Of course, it 
was the correct and clever thing to do. Once again, Caban’s wisdom 
had clawed through and done the right thing. Eventually, Keeva 
would come around to his way of thinking, but in the meantime, he 
went and put the kettle on. In his experience, a cup of tea always 
mellowed awkwardness. 


As to be expected, the spaceship’s king-sized bed was sublimely 
comfortable. Keeva dismissed her gurgling stomach as she sank into 
the thick mattress and reflected on the day: The beautiful suns of 
Sirius, the mysterious expired planet of Zylanthia and finally how 
Kaysin had grown, so quickly, into a handsome young man. How 
could she not be proud of him? She thought about going down to the 


surface to say hello, have a motherly conversation and perhaps a hug. 
But of course, he wouldn’t speak her language, he wouldn’t recognise 
her and she was not, in any circumstances, going to be naked in front 
of him. Thanks to time dilation and travelling at near light speed, 
there was now only a seven-year age gap between them. Nakedness 
didn’t bear thinking about. 


Her stomach continued to gurgle. 


Caban’s stomach was also gurgling. He too thought about the day, 
thought about his grown-up son and then thought about Sirius and 
Zylanthia. Again, he wondered what had killed all those Zylanthians. 


He was about to find out. 


They both woke an hour later, with severe stomach aches, feeling 
nauseous and feverish. There was a fight for the bathroom, Keeva 
made it, Caban didn’t, spewing up spaghetti Bolognese all over the 
black ceramic floor tiles. Keeva looked at herself in the mirror. She 
was covered in red blotches and pimples. She looked at Caban, he was 
also covered, head to toe, with the same affliction. 


‘Caban, I feel dreadful,’ groaned Keeva. 
‘Youre not on your own,’ whimpered Caban. 
‘Must have caught something from that planet,’ concluded Keeva. 


‘Don’t see how. We were protected in our suits, and we were 
decontaminated.’ 


Then it dawned on him. ‘Shit, the bracelet! It was in a sealed pocket in 
my suit. The decontamination process mustn’t have penetrated...’ 


‘And you splattered the contaminated dust all over the kitchen!’ 
groaned Keeva, too weak to get angry. ‘Quickly, go and get the medi- 
scan.’ 


‘Medi-scan?’ queried Caban. 


‘A small grey box with a little screen on it. It’s in the top left-hand 
cupboard in the surgery, sickbay, whatever you want to call it.’ 


Caban eventually returned with a small, but complicated looking 
medical instrument. 


‘Is this what you mean?’ 


‘Yes, apparently... it does... absolutely everything,’ she said in 
between coughing. 


‘Damn clever, those Hemelians. I’ll go first,’ insisted Caban. 


‘Follow the instructions on the screen.’ 


Five coloured wires with pads on the end were precisely placed on his 
chest and a tube affair with a wristlet device at the end, was strapped 
around his wrist. 


‘Hurry up, I’m literally dying here! Press the green button,’ groaned 
Keeva. 


Caban gingerly pressed the green button. 
Caban cried out as the wristlet device whirred into operation. 


‘Stop being a baby, it’s just taking some blood,’ croaked Keeva, now 
visibly close to death’s door. 


After a few long minutes, the small machine began to talk. 
‘Sorry to keep you waiting... 

Here are your results... 

You have contracted... 

Typhus... 

Black death... 

Smallpox... 

Ebola... 

Covid 19... 

Spanish flu... 

And thirty-six other unidentified diseases... 


Please wait while the vaccines and viral engines are being prepared. This 
may take a few minutes... 


Medication is now being administered... 

Complete recovery time approximately two hours... 
Thank you for using a Zaftig industries product. 
Have a nice day.’ 


It was now Keeva’s turn. In the few minutes that the medi-scan had 
been going through its paces on Caban’s body, she had taken a severe 
turn for the worse. Being too weak, Caban had to put the wristlet and 
suckers on her. Finally, the testing began. She had a similar diagnosis 
as Caban with the addition of several particularly nasty fungal 
infections. 


Two hours later, to the little machine’s word, they were fully 


recovered. They had contracted several of the deadliest diseases 
known to humans but fortunately, they had the medi-scan - a 
remarkable little machine built by the Hemelians. Without the 
machine, it would have been curtains for both of them. 


‘At least, now we know what killed the Zylanthians,’ said Caban 
sombrely. 


‘Poor souls. If only they’d had a bit of Hemelian technology.’ 


They both agreed that it was not the most ideal environment for the 
gestation of their second child. Of course, there was nothing untoward 
about their luxurious accommodation. The air was pure, it was warm, 
comfortable and safe, with plentiful supplies of fresh water and 
nutritious food. However, it wasn’t outside in the fresh air — it simply 
wasn’t. They yearned for the sun on their faces, normal gravity and to 
be surrounded by nature. A sandy cove where they could sunbathe, 
have a paddle or an invigorating swim would be ideal. It was 
impractical to mingle with the local primitives. They had to be 
isolated and on their own. A small desert island, miles from anywhere 
would do just fine. 


Chapter 19 


Rapa Nui 


‘Look, you’ve already discovered the screen mirroring facility. If we 
leave the spaceship where it is, over the settlement, you can watch 
him from where ever we are, on the capsule’s monitor,’ persuaded 
Caban. 


As usual, he had to talk her into his way of thinking. He wasn’t always 
right, but, irritatingly, she knew, most of the time he was. However, 
this didn’t mean to say that it was always an easy ride for him. 


‘So, where exactly, are you thinking?’ asked Keeva cautiously. 


Caban played back a previous video recording of the planet beneath 
them. 


‘This is the largest ocean now. It’s around the other side of the planet,’ 
he explained, referring to the display. 


‘Incredible, the landmasses and oceans have completely changed. The 
other side of the planet is almost all water,’ said Keeva. 


‘That’s 300 million years of tectonics for you!’ 


‘You’ve found a little piece of paradise in this vast ocean then?’ she 
suggested. 


‘You could say that. A little island, fourteen miles across, but over two 
thousand miles from the nearest landmass.’ 


Caban pressed the zoom button. It took a while to find the small 
island hiding in the vastness of the blue ocean. 


‘There it is. The infrared reading displays a balmy 28 degrees. A 
couple of nice sandy beaches, loads of vegetation, trees, and 
freshwater. Everything you could possibly wish for.’ 


‘Everything?’ doubted Keeva. 
‘Trust me, it will be paradise.’ 
‘Alright, but only if the screen mirroring works.’ 


Caban was in his element. How could he not be? A perfect desert 
island as a holiday resort for himself and his beautiful pregnant wife. 


There was no reason why it shouldn’t be paradise. He scrutinised 
every bit of the island from the recording. There were no dangerous 
animals, no primitives, plenty of vegetation and an abundance of raw 
materials to make a perfect rudimentary home. 


It was much like packing the car for a holiday, only the car was a 
space capsule incorporating the ultimate in Hemelian technology. 
Caban raided the spaceship’s tool cabinet. Evidently, the Hemelians 
didn’t use conventional tools such as saws, chisels, drills and 
hammers, but they had provided a complex looking multi-tool that he 
hoped would cover most requirements. It ran off the capsule’s power 
supply which didn’t consist of volts, amps and watts, but some weird 
alien energy. Keeva packed a few clothes freshly printed out on the 3D 
printer, a few books and a caseload of toiletries. They climbed into the 
luxurious capsule, leaving the spaceship very much switched on. 


As usual, Keeva did the driving using the thought helmet. It was only 
a short journey of about ten thousand miles — about five hours if she 
took her time, but Keeva was hooked on speed. Caban entered the 
coordinates into the equivalent of a sat-nav. Instantly the docking 
clamps snapped open and Keeva willed the capsule speedily on its 
way. Fifteen minutes later they were aggressively decelerating and re- 
entering the atmosphere. Suddenly, the little island came into view 
beneath them. The gravity engines strained to slow the little capsule 
down to a manageable speed. Inevitably, the landing gear deeply 
embedded into an elevated patch of grass, overlooking a perfect sandy 
cove. 


‘One of these days, you’re going to break it,’ remarked Caban. 
‘Rubbish!’ 


Caban was naturally eager to leave the claustrophobic high-tech 
surroundings and go and dip his toe in the warm blue sea, but Keeva 
stopped him in his tracks. 


‘Hang on, not so fast mister! I want to see if the screen mirroring 
works first.’ 


Caban crossed his fingers and toes as Keeva pressed a few buttons. To 
his delight, the settlkement appeared in ultra-high-definition. She 
zoomed right in. The males were just about to set off, spears in hand, 
for the day’s hunt. Kaysin was naturally the leader with the longest 
spear. Keeva was satisfied, she was a proud mum. 


‘Can we go and explore, now?’ he asked, getting impatient. 
‘Yes, I suppose so.’ 


It was paradise in every respect. The climate was just perfect - warm 


with a cooling sea breeze and the scenery was simply stunning. They 
made their way through the sand dunes onto a white sandy beach. 
Caban kicked off his shoes, Keeva followed suit and they scampered 
across the hot sands into the surf of the gentle waves. Deeper and 
deeper they went until their clothes were submerged - they didn’t 
care. They splashed each other, they laughed and they screamed with 
pleasure. 


Nature, once more, had triumphed. She had repaired their destroyed 
world and turned this part, at least, into paradise. It had taken 300 
million years but it was worth waiting for. They didn’t have to dry off 
as the cooling sea breeze would do that for them. They looked around 
at their new garden and mutually chose where to build their new 
home. 


No one was looking so they took off their clothes and went deep into 
the sand dunes to make love. 


Much later, Caban made an observation. 

‘That’s a pity, listen!’ 

‘What!’ 

‘No seagulls!’ 

‘Now, now, we can’t have everything,’ said Keeva. 


They dressed in full view of the lizards and sea turtles. By now, their 
clothes were completely dry. 


It was a perfect time to explore their beautiful island. Keeva armed 
herself with her little sonic weapon just in case Caban had got it 
wrong and the island was inhabited by creatures with sharp teeth. 
They walked a few miles inland, through forests and grasslands and 
then back around the often wild and rocky coast. Perilously high cliff 
faces dropped dramatically into the sea and hidden coves of every 
design randomly appeared. Three extinct volcanoes could be seen in 
the far distance which, presumably had shaped the island into its 
particular triangular shape and strewn countless massive boulders 
about the grassy plains. After a four-hour walk, they finally returned 
to the cove which would become their new front garden. 


They had plenty of time to build their home and get organised - 
roughly eight months, but Caban was eager to get started. With all the 
necessary materials at hand and the use of the alien multi-tool, 
making the log cabin was going to be a doddle. The multi-tool did 
everything: cut, plane, drill, carve, chisel, rout, weld, grind, it even 
had a gravity neutraliser function to make light work of lifting 
extremely heavy objects. 


For the first night, they slept in the capsule but Caban was determined 
that they would spend the following night in their new home. Despite 
the luxurious interior of their advanced runabout, sleeping in it was 
far from ideal. They woke from a restless night’s sleep with aching 
backs, necks and knees. Straight after a nutritious breakfast of freshly 
caught fish, Caban began cabin construction and Keeva took on the 
task of providing the necessary home comforts. This mainly entailed a 
soft comfy bed and net curtains. 


By the end of the second day, Caban had virtually finished the cabin. 
Keeva had fashioned a crude bed out of dried flowers (later to be 
known as lady’s bedstraw) covered with large leaves from a fruit tree 
(later to be known as a banana tree) and an insect screen curtain 
made from fronds (later to known as palm tree leaves). Freshwater 
was obtained from a nearby stream and food — they just had to catch 
it or pick it. Yes, nature had certainly well stocked the island. 
Everything was perfect. Of course, if they did start missing home 
comforts, their spaceship was only a few minutes away, on the other 
side of the Earth. 


‘Now, what are you going to do, apart from catching our food, 
cooking it, going swimming, walking, sunbathing and making love to 
me?’ enquired Keeva. 


‘Wait for you to give birth, I suppose. What are you going to do?’ 


‘More or less the same things plus perhaps read a bit, listen to music 
and get back into my yoga.’ 


‘Is that wise? Bending and stretching with a growing baby inside you?’ 


‘Don’t be ridiculous! Tell you what, Pll put money on it that you get 
bored before I do,’ said Keeva confidently. 


‘Well, it just so happens that you’ve just lost your money because I’ve 
decided that I’m going to carve a statue — a tribute to the Zylanthians,’ 
scoffed Caban. ‘I was thinking about it: billions of intelligent beings 
must have died in agony, without warning, without hope. It must have 
happened so quickly that they had no time to make any plans. An 
entire race of intelligent beings extinguished and forgotten in the vast 
loneliness of the universe.’ 


‘Just like our race?’ suggested Keeva. 


‘Our demise was of our own doing. We could have taken a different 
path and avoided Armageddon, but we didn’t. Besides, we haven’t 
been forgotten, the Hemelians know all about us,’ said Caban. 


‘Perhaps the Hemelians know about the Zylanthians too,’ suggested 
Keeva. 


‘Perhaps they do. Anyway, I thought it would be fitting to create 
something in honour of them. After all, I have the tools... tool, and I 
have the time.’ 


‘I think it’s very admirable of you. Give me a shout if you need a 
hand, I’m pretty good with a paintbrush,’ said Keeva. 


She knew it was an empty offer. Paint hadn’t been invented yet. 


So that was it for the next eight months. Keeva would sunbathe, read, 
swim and drink coconut milk while her child grew inside her. Caban 
would carve a tribute to the Zylanthians out of an enormous boulder. 


There was no disputing the fact that Keeva had a worthier input in 
running their new home. She caught most of the food, which 
happened to be fish, using a net that she made out of a bandage and a 
long stick. She cooked them over a fire made of twigs. She dug up 
various unidentified vegetables and also cooked them over the fire. 
She did the cleaning, the sweeping and washed the clothes. 


Caban carved his boulder. 


It was a formidable task. The boulder was eight metres long, two 
metres across and over a metre thick, like an enormous stone club. It 
wasn’t ideally shaped for representing a Zylanthian. To lessen the 
amount of carving, Caban decided that the head would be almost as 
big as the body. He was happy with this as the remains of the 
Zylanthians suggested that they had a larger than normal head. The 
boulder lay flat on the ground where he found it, but when it was 
finished, he would use the gravity neutraliser function to stand it 
upright for all to see. That was his plan. 


The multi-tool steadily carved its way through the volcanic rock and 
soon the beginnings of a formidable alien face took shape. Caban was 
not particularly adept in the creative arts and ended up with quite a 
deformed look. The result was a square face, large nose, deep inset 
eyes and an abnormally short forehead with a flat top head. Thin long 
ridges on the side of the square head had to do for the ears. Next, he 
carved out the shoulders and a neck, but not too narrow, he didn’t 
want the boulder snapping in half when it was lifted up. He carved 
thin-looking arms on the side of the body and hands placed on the 
waist with long spindly fingers. The legs were defined by a central 
furrow, nothing more. 


Getting to this stage had taken three months — three sweaty months. 
Keeva was dying to see his creation but Caban insisted that she would 
have to wait until it was finished. 


It was finally the day of erection. He dug a round hole, a metre deep 


at the base of his masterpiece using the multi-tool. All he had to do 
now was lift up the sixty-ton monument and locate it into the hole. 
Predictably, the gravity neutraliser had absolutely no effect on sixty 
tons. However, under no circumstances was Caban going to give up. 


If he had a car jack, he could somehow have inched it up, but he 
didn’t - the space capsule didn’t have wheels. A crane would be 
perfect. He wondered if the 3D printer would print one out. In the 
end, he completely ran out of ideas. Nothing else for it, he would have 
to ask Keeva if she could shed any light on the problem. 
Unfortunately, this meant she would have to see the full extent of his 
creation before it was upright and finished. 


‘And what’s so funny?’ asked Caban irritatedly. 


‘Nothing, nothing. Haven’t got things quite in perspective, have you?’ 
jeered Keeva. 


‘I never intended to. Zylanthians clearly didn’t look like us. For all we 
know, they may have looked exactly like this,’ said Caban, fighting his 
corner. 


Keeva raised her eyebrows, ‘What, with a flat head, no forehead and 
no space for their brains?’ 


‘Their brains may have been in their necks for all we know.’ 


‘Whatever. So, you want to pick my brains - behind my huge 
forehead?’ 


‘Just thought you may have an idea how to get it upright?’ 
‘How much do you think it weighs?’ 

‘Forty, fifty, perhaps sixty tons. So, have you got any ideas?’ 
‘I might have,’ she said, cagily. 


‘I know what you’re going to say. Unbolt the gravity shields from the 
bottom of the capsule, dig them underneath the monument and wire 
them up to the capsule’s power supply.’ 


‘Certainly not! You’ll leave the capsule well alone!’ said Keeva sternly. 
‘Well, what then?’ 

Keeva thought deeply for a few moments. 

‘You really want me to tell you?’ 

‘I wouldn’t have asked if I didn’t.’ 

‘You sure? I know how you get when you’re outsmarted by a woman.’ 


‘Well, as far as I know, there’s only one woman in the whole universe 


that can outsmart me. So that’s no bad thing.’ 


‘OK, this is what I suggest you do: First, you work out the centre point 
of its mass. It looks like there’s more weight at the bottom than the 
top, so it won’t quite be in the centre. Then you get a straight hefty 
tree trunk and dig it in underneath the statue at that pivot point. Then 
you dig a hole immediately in front of the trunk large enough for it to 
swing down into. Then, once you’ve swung it into the hole and packed 
it, you dig away the ground around the base,’ explained Keeva. 


‘Hmm, yes that might work. You aren’t just a pretty face, are you? It 
sounds like a lot of work though.’ 


‘You’ve got the time,’ said Keeva curtly. 

‘Using the gravity shields sounds a lot easier,’ insisted Caban. 
Keeva gave him one of her looks. 

‘Oh, and don’t neglect me!’ she added. 


Caban couldn’t see any reason why Keeva’s plan wouldn’t work so he 
set to it. The one thing the multi-tool wasn’t all that good at was 
performing as a spade. It was more suitable for making sandcastles on 
a beach than digging proper holes. There was no way around it, he 
had to make a spade. There was no steel to hand so it was going to 
have to be a large flat stone and a wooden shaft. The spade took a day 
to make, but there was never any pressure, he just took his time and 
enjoyed life. The first time he used it, it fell apart with the first swing. 
Another day had to be spent on improving his design. 


After a few days, a hefty tree trunk was finally in place under the 
central pivot point. Now he had to dig the huge hole - 32 cubic 
metres in total. It was going to take a while. 


Two months later, there was no rush, the hole was finally dug. He 
hadn’t neglected Keeva and that was one of the reasons why it had 
taken so long. 


By now, Keeva was heavily pregnant. It was far too risky to ask her to 
help him. Theoretically, all he had to do was lever up the head end of 
the statue and gravity would then take over and do the rest. He found 
a sturdy tree branch, placed a rock against the head and tried to lever 
it up — the branch snapped. He needed a heftier branch. He found a 
four-metre-long trunk and pointed the end of it. It was very heavy, but 
he managed to get it in position, over the rock and under the head. 
After one almighty tug on the trunk, the huge boulder — now a statue, 
parted company from the ground with a distinct suction noise. The 
huge carved creation was now moving on its own, but Caban helped it 
on its way. The trunk, acting as a pivot, creaked and cracked as it 


supported the colossal weight, but it was going to work. The statue 
reached a point where it no longer pivoted on the trunk but slid over 
it and roughly located itself in the huge hole, dug by Caban’s own 
hands. It wasn’t perfectly upright, perhaps a 15 degrees tilt, but he 
was more than happy with the outcome. All he had to do now was 
lever it upright and pack the base. 


It was impressive, huge and overbearing, towering many metres above 
him. The part with the carved legs was below ground level but he 
decided that this was OK, he wasn’t too proud of that part of the 
statue. Besides, he’d had enough of digging. 


It was time to call Keeva. 


‘Wow, it’s huge! I’m impressed, quite formidable. The Zylanthian race 
is now well and truly set in stone, even though it probably doesn’t 
remotely look like them.’ 


‘Well, that’s something we will never know,’ huffed Caban. ‘The 
plaque’s next. Got to think what I’m going to put on it.’ 


‘Plaque?! What, write on it? You do realise, apart from us two, our 
language is now well and truly extinct,’ said Keeva factually. 


This had never particularly dawned on Caban. The language he was 
fluent in, which used to be spoken by billions on old extinct Earth, 
was now only spoken by him, Keeva and the ship's computer. 
Whatever he carved on the plaque would be untranslatable to anyone 
who happened to visit the island in the distant future. No matter he 
would proceed with the pointless project. 


‘Just a simple message, what do you think of this: 


In memory of the Zylanthians, an entire civilisation who once lived on a 
planet orbiting the brightest star in the sky. They died not through conflict 
or irresponsibility but by an unseen enemy that took no prisoners.’ 


‘Yes, very good, says it all, go for it,’ said Keeva, knowing full well 
that no one would ever be able to translate it. 


Caban set to work carving his words into a flat rock. It would take him 
a while, perhaps a month. 


The upshot of all this was that Caban had whiled away almost eight 
months without getting bored once. He was the sort of person who 
needed a project no matter how useless. Keeva, on the other hand, 
had whiled away the time by sunbathing, swimming, reading and 
doing a little housework without boredom even entering her head. 


She was now close to giving birth and a desert island wasn’t the best 
place to do it. 


They hoped someday they would have time to return to the island, 
after all, it was paradise. 


There was no packing to do apart from a few toiletries and the multi- 
tool. Consequently, minutes later, the capsule was catapulting into the 
sky, leaving four brown, rusty marks in the grass where the legs of the 
landing gear had been deeply embedded. In less than half an hour, 
they were re-docking with the spaceship. They were a little anxious 
that it might not have been where they’d left it - or disappeared 
entirely, but they needn’t have worried, it was exactly where it should 
be. The interior lights were still on and even the breakfast dishes were 
still unwashed in the kitchen sink. 


Over the many forthcoming millennia, Caban’s statue held its ground. Its 
formidable appearance ruled and dominated the land, deterring visitors 
and invaders. Many, many thousands of years later, bold visitors made the 
island their home. They appeased and worshipped the timeworn statue and 
in return, it brought them good fortune, abundant crops and a peaceful 
existence. 


Over the aeons of time, Caban’s intricate carvings had all but faded — the 
statue was in serious disrepair. Finally, and suddenly, it crumbled under its 
own weight. The downfall of the island’s good fortune shortly followed: 
crops failed, bad weather ravaged the island and the women became 
barren. Consequently, the demise of the statue was attributed to this 
adversity. There was only one answer, to erect a replacement statue, but 
not one, thousands. Good fortune would then surely follow — in 
abundance! 


The plaque was never translated, but over time it was intricately copied 
countless times. 


Chapter 20 
The second birth. 


This time, the 3D printer printed out a maternity nurse. It wouldn’t be 
long now - any minute in fact. The nurse had the necessary friendly, 
but encouraging manner. She gave a running commentary which is 
always what mothers-to-be want to hear, apparently. The nurse 
administered gas and air and an epidural to ease the pain even though 
it was all make-believe. Fortunately, Keeva didn’t know this. Caban 
squeezed her hand and watched the delivery process as much as he 
was able. 


‘It’s a boy!’ the nurse cheered, but they knew this. 


Somehow the nurse made the baby cry and then cut the umbilical 
cord. She waved a small alien tester over the baby’s head — it showed 
a row of green lights. Her final task was to pass the brand-new baby to 
his mother. Now that her job was done, she erased herself before their 
eyes. 


It could never be said that Keeva was hardening. To give her second 
baby away, in many ways, was worse than giving away her first. She 
would cherish every moment she had with Habelin. She would love 
him, bond with him and ensure that the inevitable was intolerable. 
That was the only proper way. She would weep gallons of tears — of 
course, she would. She would be vile to Caban even though she knew 
he was suffering too, but for now, they were both happily holding 
their second child. 


‘He’s beautiful,’ said Keeva. 
‘Handsome!’ Caban corrected her. 


Nothing was said, nothing was agreed or deliberated, but Caban 
decided to leave it a month before the inevitable day. 


He knew there was going to be a problem. It was going to be 
impractical to keep an eye on both sons at the same time. This was 
something Keeva would endeavour to do. The purpose of introducing 
Kaysin and Habelin to the primitive’s gene pool was to give human 
evolution, a subtle nudge. To be most effective, their seed had to be 
dispersed as widely as possible. This meant depositing Habelin on a 


different continent than Kaysin. 


Their world had now re-evolved and reformed its landmasses. There 
happened to be another large continent straddling the equator, with 
evidence of primitive humans. It was slightly smaller and 6,000 miles 
away from the continent, Kaysin had made his home. 


Somehow, Keeva would have to be persuaded to let go of Kaysin’s 
reins. 


It was almost a proper family life: sleepless nights, nappy changing, 
mopping up the sick and obsessively keeping an eye on their elder son 
on the huge curved monitor. 


While his wife was doing most of this, Caban was formulating a plan 
to appease the new settlement soon to receive their second son. The 
introduction of the spear seemed to work well previously, but this 
time, it had to be something more relevant to the region. A location 
Caban had in mind was alongside a vast river that seemed to traverse 
most of the continent. 


There was only one logical thing he could offer them. 


The days passed far too quickly. The month of respite had abruptly 
come to an end and they were now on their way, slowly descending to 
the surface. This time, the designated pilot was in no hurry. Caban 
had identified and studied a settlement on the fertile plains next to the 
large river. The primitives appeared very similar to those they left 
Kaysin with twenty years ago. Apparently, they had invented the 
spear all on their own, but unfortunately, stark nakedness was still the 
order of the day. Caban hoped that the spear hadn’t affected their 
behaviour, but he suspected that a killing tool may well have 
awakened the venom within. 


Keeva landed the capsule about half a mile upstream from the 
settlement. Hopefully, at this distance, they were alone. The 
possibility of the primitives discovering them by using the river as 
transport was unlikely as they hadn’t, as yet, invented a watercraft — 
but they were about to. 


The materials Caban required were simple: lots of bamboo, vine and a 
couple of sturdy sticks. He found abundant supplies of bamboo 
growing nearby, along with strong vine, tangling up the vegetation. 
The craft was to be a simple raft affair: bundles of bamboo tied 
together and those bundles tied in a row onto straight sticks. 


At the end of a busy day, he had constructed a raft to be proud of. 
Keeva had spent most of the day inside the capsule, out of the way of 


the creepy crawlies, where the air was distinctly cooler. 


Previously, after much heart-wrenching, Keeva conceded and moved 
the spaceship to a new position: in orbit exactly over the top of where 
they were now. From this position they would be able to watch over 
Habelin and the new settlement, but no longer could they watch over 
Kaysin. She hated the primitives, hated them because they were 
having her children. She hated the Hemelians too. She asked the 
question again and again, why the hell do I have to do what they say? 
The Hemelians are no more gods than I am. They’re pompous, cruel, 
sadistic and unsympathetic. She hated herself too, for abandoning her 
child. How could she do such a thing? She desperately needed to talk 
to her husband, he always said the right things. 


‘How can you accept it so easily but I find it so difficult?’ she asked 
with tears ready to overflow from her eyes. 


‘I am finding it extremely difficult, but if I keep my mind busy by 
making rafts and monuments, I don’t dwell on it too much,’ said 
Caban. 


‘I have no time to make rafts! I have a baby to look after, our beautiful 
baby!’ cried Keeva. 


Caban took the baby out of Keeva’s arms and held him, baby-talked to 
him, rocked him and kissed him on the forehead. Just like Kaysin, he 
truly was an adorable son. Caban was completely defying his mindset, 
but he wanted to fully share in Keeva’s pain. 


‘Look, I know right now, you despise the Hemelians, probably curse 
that day we landed on Hemel and spoke to my look-alike father, but, 
there is no doubt that they have a completely selfless motive — 
mankind’s future. Without us, without us complying, they have failed 
in their undertaking and the evolution of the human race will stall - 
perhaps end. We have to carry their request out to the full whether we 
like it or not, we have to! Not just for the sake of the Hemelians but 
for humanity.’ 


‘Well, I hate it, I do hate them!’ said Keeva, now weeping. 
‘No, you don’t, you know you don’t.’ 


Caban wanted to hold Keeva, console her, but he couldn’t, he was 
holding his handsome son — who happened to be smiling and making 
gurgling noises at him. 


‘We will always be his mother and father. We will always be Kaysin’s 
mother and father,’ continued Caban.’ 


He was about to repeat the grandparent’s and great-grandparent’s 


rhetoric, but stopped himself short. 


After a poor night’s sleep with Habelin being exceptionally restless, 
morning abruptly arrived. Caban had it all planned out in his mind. 
They climbed on board the raft, all completely naked. Caban had the 
foresight to place large lily leaves on the top of the raft for sitting- 
down comfort. His plan was to float downstream and approach the 
settlement by river. It would have been a good plan if the raft hadn’t 
drifted too far from the shore where the currents were strongest. 
Keeva began screaming at Caban to slow down and then the baby 
decided to join in. All in all, there was a fair old racket going on 
onboard the raft. Fortunately, Caban had also invented the oar — 
basically a lily leaf tied to a big stick. Battling with it, he managed to 
slowly inch his way back towards the shore. Unfortunately, the raft 
was rapidly about to overshoot the location of the settlement. There 
was only one thing for it, he jumped into the fast-flowing river, 
hoping that it wasn’t too deep. This was highly dangerous and perhaps 
a stupid thing to do. He could have collided with a submerged boulder 
or been attacked by a crocodile, but his wife and child were in peril, 
he would do anything. Thankfully, his feet reached the bed of the 
river. He sidled along on the soft mud and weeds, gradually slowing 
the raft down until eventually he found a foothold and held the raft 
against the current. 


They were now level with the settlement and unfortunately, the 
screams hadn’t gone unnoticed. Many primitive humans were now 
gathering at the water’s edge. Slowly, with great effort, Caban pushed 
the raft towards the shore. Now, with the current subsiding, he 
climbed back on board and used the oar as it was intended. 


The primitives had never seen anything like this before. People 
actually floating like magic, above the water. Naturally, they were 
alarmed despite there only being one man, one woman and a baby on 
board. 


Regrettably, as Caban had noticed from far afield, they had invented 
the spear, all by themselves, and had discovered its versatility. Spears 
began to splash down in the water beside the raft. Then one hit the 
raft, then another glanced off Caban’s leg. Blood began to seep from 
the gash. Keeva was enraged. This was beyond the pale — completely 
unacceptable behaviour. She was compelled to be brave and perhaps a 
little foolish. 


‘I have a baby, you shits!!’ she yelled as loudly as she could while 
holding Habelin perilously up in the air. 


The spear throwing immediately ceased. Apparently, it seemed that 


the alien visitors on the magic watercraft were very much like 
themselves. They had a baby just like their babies. Perhaps throwing 
spears was a bit of a stupid thing to do — they may have thought. 
Eventually, the raft reached the muddy shore. Caban had relentlessly 
continued to paddle with his crude oar despite the gash in his leg. The 
primitives shuffled forwards as close as they dared to the strange 
aliens with their magical river device. They were chuntering loudly in 
their own basic language. It was no less than fascinating and terrifying 
for the primitive humans. Caban jumped ashore onto the grassy bank 
and pulled the raft out of the water as much as he could. He winced 
with his wound, but it didn’t appear to be all that serious — little more 
than a scratch. Still furious, Keeva climbed off the raft with her baby 
in her arms. She wasn’t waiting for Caban. She marched boldly into 
the centre of the settlement, walked up to a primitive still holding a 
spear, snatched it out of his hand and threw it to the ground. 


‘Baby! Dangerous!’ she shouted, pointing at the spear. 


Of course, the primitives didn’t understand a word she said, but 
somehow, most of the females completely agreed with her and 
chuntered loudly and angrily at their men. 


Now that the excitement was over, the males gathered around the 
UFO (unidentified floating object). At first, they were scared to touch 
it, but bravely, one by one, they poked and prodded it and quickly 
realised that it was made of simple materials. 


It was a sort of dawning moment: Of course, why didn’t I think of 
that?! Obvious when you think about it! Caban left them to their 
moment of discovery and hobbled over to Keeva, who examined his 
wound. One brave female primitive approached and offered them an 
unusual leaf, presumably to clean the wound. 


‘Thank you,’ said Keeva softly, with a smile. 
‘Well, it looks like we’ve broken the ice,’ said Caban lightheartedly. 


Keeva decided not to give her baby away just yet. They could simmer 
for a while and realise the error of their ways. 


‘You don’t throw spears at people just because they’re strangers. How 
barbaric!’ seethed Keeva, her heart still pounding with rage. 


Caban, on the other hand, had mellowed and proceeded to show the 
primitives how the raft was built. It was far from rocket science, but to 
them, it was truly inspiring. Caban found a sharp stone, most likely 
flint and then located a nearby bamboo tree. He hacked at the base 
and then above his head until he had a tube of bamboo, exactly like 
on the raft. Then he used the same sharp stone to cut lengths of vine 


to make the string. As the raft would be left with them, they could 
work the rest out for themselves. It would encourage their aptitude to 
discover and think for themselves. 


It seemed that the primitives were beginning to warm to the strangers. 
Who knows, perhaps they had a conscience and regretted their hostile 
welcome? Even with limited intelligence they now realised that they 
had the means to cross the river where food was more plentiful. They 
also realised that they could catch fish in the deeper waters, away 
from the shore. As a means of thanks, if they understood the concept 
of gratitude, a basic shelter was offered for the three of them. 


Again, Keeva and Caban had a terrible night. Strangely enough, 
though, Habelin slept well and didn’t cry once. It was Caban’s 
throbbing leg wound that kept him awake. Keeva couldn’t get to sleep 
from thinking about Habelin and the torment of giving him away. As 
yet, she hadn’t seen a suitable candidate for an adoptive mother. 


Caban’s leg wasn’t healing properly. By morning, an infection had 
clearly set in. He was feverish and desperately required antibiotics 
from the capsule. However, leaving the settlement at this stage would 
scuttle their plans. 


Whether it was down to fate or pure happenstance, a sad and 
dejected-looking young female brought them their breakfast: half a 
coconut shell full of nuts, a piece of raw fish and another half a 
coconut shell filled with coconut milk. She instantly noticed Caban’s 
fever and the state of his leg and promptly departed. A few minutes 
later, a much older female entered with a basket of rotting fruit - 
mainly melons. Caban and Keeva didn’t realise it at first, but she was 
the settlement’s equivalent to the family doctor. What was about to 
happen was disgusting and revolting, but Caban had little to lose - 
well, apart from his leg. The Doctor tore off a suitable piece of mouldy 
melon peel and rubbed it mercilessly and firmly in the wound. Caban 
naturally screamed in pain. The wound was now packed with a 
greenish mould, mixing with the puss and blood. 


On the plus side, Keeva had found the future mother of baby Habelin. 
It happened to be the young woman who’d brought them their 
breakfast. From a subtle observation, Keeva realised that she was the 
only young woman without a child or children. For a primitive, she 
was particularly pretty and appeared healthy, but most likely infertile. 
Because she had no particular role to play, she was the settlement’s 
dogsbody. Her sad expression was the giveaway — she longed for a 
child. However, there was a problem, she had no milk to suckle the 
baby. On the positive side, coconut milk was readily available. All that 
was needed was a way of administering it. 


Another night was endured in their crude shelter. By morning, to 
Caban’s surprise, his fever had subsided and his leg wound no longer 
looked infected. 


Little did they know, but somehow, the primitives had stumbled upon 
antibiotics. It would be two hundred thousand years before it would be 
officially discovered... again. The particular mould growing on the rotting 
melon was a strain of penicillin. 


Now that Caban was on the mend, Keeva presented him with a 
challenge. It was how to make the equivalent of a baby’s bottle, 
complete with a teat, with only what the jungle had to offer. Caban 
was never shy of a challenge and after a bit of thought, he realised 
that the solution was simple. All he required was a vein or artery from 
an animal, a specially shaped flint stone and a ripe coconut. Obtaining 
a short length of artery was easy enough, but the special stone would 
take an afternoon’s work. Basically, he had to invent the Earth’s first 
drill bit. Obviously, it couldn’t be made from high-speed steel, it 
would have to be made from the most versatile material available - 
flint. The flint drill bit had only one purpose, to drill a small hole 
through the coconut shell — seemingly such a simple task. Eventually, 
he managed to hone a small sharp cone shape on the end of a piece of 
flint. The primitives were fascinated. Their brains were evidently 
receptive and hungry for inspiration. They watched, mimicked and 
more often than not, got in the way. No matter, Caban carried on 
regardless. He successfully drilled a precision hole into the top of a 
fresh coconut using the flint bit and inserted the artery through the 
hole into the milk. The primitives whooped and danced around as the 
milk subsequently dribbled out of the end of the tube (artery). 


Now, all that was left was to field test it on Habelin. He made a 
harness out of animal skin to hold the coconut around Keeva’s neck. It 
was crude, but it worked perfectly. Habelin suckled his mother’s 
finger with the artery alongside it. The milk flowed down the tube 
into Habelin’s mouth. After almost a full coconut’s worth of milk, He 
was completely satisfied. 


Keeva had mixed emotions. Thanks to Caban’s irritating ingenuity, 
now, there was no justifiable reason not to give up her baby. Before 
she committed herself, it was necessary to get to know the primitive 
girl who was to be Habelin’s new mother. 


Firstly, she had to know her name. 
‘Me Keeva, you?’ said Keeva overly gesturing. 


Her name was Eeg. It was a simple name, not too far removed from a 
grunt, but at least now she had a designation. 


As soon as Habelin was handed over to his new mother that would be 
it. They could then go back to the spaceship, have a long shower, put 
on clothes and eat normal food. However, despite all these 
temptations, Keeva was in no hurry. Perhaps one more night at the 
settlement. 


By the next morning, Caban was fully recovered from his infection. 
His wound had scabbed over and both were surprisingly refreshed 
from a good night’s sleep. Superficially, it was such a stress-free 
lifestyle being a primitive: No bills to pay, no work, no schools, no 
shops — none of the usual commitments. Life was simply... boring. 
New mankind would need a lot more mental stimulation when 
Habelin was in the gene pool. 


Caban was satisfied that he had done his bit. He had shown them how 
to build the raft and use it on the river with the oar. He had also 
shown them how to spear fish while on the water. Now the primitives 
had many things to immerse themselves in. They had their own, 
cutting-edge watercraft which allowed them to virtually walk on 
water and take fish from previously unreachable parts of the river. 
Naturally, they would be the envy of all the other tribes. Perhaps this 
would make them supreme and powerful. Perhaps this was the trigger 
for dominance and supremacy. For now, though, whether they would 
build more rafts themselves remained to be seen. However, once 
Habelin had done his part, his future generation would surely improve 
on the design and eventually be able to cross oceans. 


It was time. 


Eeg brought them breakfast, the same as the day before, but this 
would be the last time she would perform such a menial task. Today 
she was to become a mother. 


She was about to go and leave them to their nuts, fish and coconut 
milk when Keeva called her back. She picked up Habelin — he was just 
stirring. Tears began to form in Keeva’s eyes. The feeding device 
(coconut, harness and tube) was already prepared. She gently placed 
the harness around Eeg’s neck and loaded the harness with the feeding 
device. Eeg was puzzled but didn’t protest in any way. Keeva gave 
Habelin a long kiss on the forehead and then offered him to Eeg. At 
first, she violently shook her head and took a step backwards. Keeva 
offered him again with tears now rolling down her cheeks. Hesitantly, 
Eeg put her arms out and Keeva filled them with Habelin. Slowly Eeg 
pulled the baby towards her warm naked skin - they warmed each 
other and smiled hesitantly at each other. Keeva gently took Eeg’s 
forefinger and the tube together and placed them delicately in 
Habelin’s tiny mouth. Immediately he began to suckle. Coconut milk 


flowed down the tube and into his mouth. He liked it, perhaps tastier 
than his mother’s or at least as tasty. Holding a baby was something 
that Eeg had always been disallowed. That was an experience reserved 
for mothers who could have children and provide milk. Now Eeg had 
her own baby and could suckle him. She was a mother as much as 
anyone else in her tribe. Not only that, she was a mother to a very 
special baby, an alien baby whose parents were super-beings — 
relatively speaking. 


Eeg ran as fast as she dared, into the open, holding Habelin. If the 
primitives were capable of an astonished expression, they were now 
showing it. Whoops and grunts resounded around the jungle air. She 
was holding a baby — her baby — her very own baby. And by a miracle, 
she was feeding him, bonding with him and loving him. 


Primitives could love. 


Caban and Keeva managed to sneak away from the settlement while 
Eeg was bewildering and amazing everyone. Keeva glanced behind her 
and took one last look at her son. Tears continued to flow, but this 
affliction couldn’t be allowed to slow her pace. 


Chapter 21 
Unique 


The deed was done. Keeva put on the thought helmet and hastily 
willed the space capsule into operation. Caban barely got into his seat 
before Keeva was hurtling up into the atmosphere. If a space capsule 
could be thrashed, she was now doing it. Seconds later the spaceship 
came into view. 


It’s often said, or perhaps not, that a moment of madness can cause a 
lifetime of sadness. In this case, it was much more than a lifetime. 


Exactly where the capsule had been standing, there were now four small 
piles of reddish-brown mud where each leg had supported the craft. For 
many weeks, the baked, compacted mud had remained bonded to the 
support legs. However, with Keeva’s violent take-off, not only had Caban’s 
stomach contents been left behind but so had some of the Zylanthian mud. 


To the primitives, four piles of reddish-brown mud were insignificant and 
overlooked, but to thousands upon thousands of insects and small 
mammals, the mud was worth investigation and inevitably, ingesting. Much 
of the viruses and bacteria had perished during the interstellar journey, but 
a small amount had survived — and that was enough. 


From this moment in time, many insects and rodents became the carriers of 
several deadly diseases. 


The docking was far from gentle. More a bang, wallop and thud than a 
normal quiet clunk, but regardless, all the ‘locked and secure’ 
indicators glowed green. Keeva said nothing, not a word, she couldn't. 
Only one thing was on her mind, to get in front of the monitor and 
watch her son. Showering and putting clothes on, would have to wait. 
All Caban could do was follow behind, silently and deeply in thought. 
His priority was to have a shower and put some clothes on — especially 
comfy slippers! Two hours passed before a word was spoken. Caban 
made several attempts to cuddle her, hold her or even just touch her, 
but Keeva’s heart was cold and broken, she rebuffed him. 


In a way, Caban was suffering the most. He too had lost another son 
and now it appeared that he had temporarily lost his wife. This was a 


time when he especially wanted her warmth, her compassion, her 
love, but she was a woman and he was a man — different creatures 
with different emotions. Caban decided that he would stay composed. 
Time would surely heal. 


Days, perhaps weeks went by. Keeva said very little and did very little. 
For much of the day she fixed herself in front of the monitor screen 
watching Habelin — when he was in view. She never criticised his new 
mother, Eeg — not once. She used the feeding device expertly. She had 
learnt quickly how to control the flow of milk and the best position for 
the tube in Habelin’s little mouth. She was a natural mother with a 
perpetual smile. 


‘You’ve made somebody very happy,’ commented Caban. 
‘Someone, but not me, I don’t count, do I?’ snapped Keeva. 


Caban didn’t reply there was very little he could say to that. There 
was another hour of silence and then the ship’s computer had 
something to say, 


‘Autopilot engaged... 

Course laid in.’ 

‘What have you done!?’ yelled Keeva. 
‘Nothing, I’m nowhere near the controls.’ 


‘What course? Where the hell, are we going? We have to stay here!’ 
screamed Keeva. 


Caban pressed the button with the microphone symbol. 
‘Where are we going,’ he asked the computer. 
‘Destination... 

Coordinates outside this galaxy.’ 

‘Who’s authorised this flight?’ 


No reply came back. The computer was either misbehaving or acting 
on someone else’s behalf. 


‘You’ve got to stop it!’ screamed Keeva. ‘There must be an off switch!’ 


But of course, there wasn’t. This was one thing the Hemelians had 
neglected to fit. The hum of the engines increased, various clunking 
noises were heard and then, ever so slightly, they felt as though they 
were moving. The screen view moved away from the settlement below 
and now focused on distant stars. Exactly what powered the ship, they 
would never know, but whatever it was, never protested or strained, it 


just did its job silently. Conveniently, the G-force of the acceleration 
had somehow been removed, if it hadn’t, no doubt they would have 
been crushed to the thickness of an atom against the back wall along 
with every loose item onboard. The view on the screen began to 
transform into tunnel vision. A few seconds later, only a small circle of 
stars directly in front of them were visible. The rest of the screen was 
just blackness with a hint of purple at the periphery — the glow of the 
spaceship's hull as the gravity blockers performed their function. 


From past experience, near-light-speed travel on the spaceship never 
lasted long. Even travelling to distant galaxies only took an hour or so. 
After a few minutes, the ship began to decelerate. The only reason 
they knew this was because the small circle of vision now rapidly 
opened up until the whole screen was full of very faint stars. And then 
they were there, where ever there was, completely stationary, 
quintillion miles from where they just were. 


‘Now what!’ Keeva snapped. 


Caban was about to attempt a reply but was interrupted by the noise 
of the 3D printer churning away. Moments later Caban’s father —- 
Kaysin, climbed out of the printer out tray. 


‘Hello, Caban, Keeva, I believe you need my help?’ he said gently but 
firmly. 

‘No, why would we need your help?’ snapped Keeva, rudely. 

‘I think we do,’ said Caban softly. 


‘Would you do something for me... Put your spacesuits on, I have 
something to show you,’ said Kaysin (senior) 


They couldn’t really refuse. At first, Keeva wanted to throw something 
at him, but somehow, he quelled her anger. Caban relented and did as 
he was told — it was his father, sort of. 


‘T’ll meet you outside. Use the force field headbands instead of your 
helmets,’ said Kaysin in a tone that they couldn’t ignore. 


Keeva should have been anxious about going out into space with no 
ground beneath her, but Kaysin’s calming tone removed any fear. 


Outside the confines of the spaceship, artificial gravity disappeared. 
Not for the first time, they were completely weightless. Both prudently 
tethered themselves securely to the spaceship. This was just as well 
because Keeva rapidly drifted away from the ship until she had 
reached the extent of her tethering line. 


‘I don’t like this at all! Help!’ she screamed. 


‘Keeva, remember your instructions,’ said Kaysin sternly. 


Suddenly, it all came back. She remembered the propulsion system 
controls in the arm of her suit. After a few presses, she was in control. 
Caban was impressed with the new additions to the spacesuit and 
played around with the buttons for a few moments. 


The sight that greeted them outside the confines of the spaceship was 
simply staggering. The internal screen had not, in any way, done 
justice to what they could now see. Kaysin didn’t apparently require a 
spacesuit and curiously, they could hear him clearly, despite being in 
the vacuum of space. 


‘Take a look behind you. You are the only two people that will ever 
see this remarkable sight,’ said Kaysin. 


‘Oh my God, that’s beautiful, so many stars... Where are we?’ asked 
Keeva hesitantly, now fully adjusted to floating in space. 


‘We are positioned just beyond the spiral arms of your galaxy. A 
hundred billion stars all gathered neatly together. One of those tiny 
pricks of light is your very significant sun with a truly unique planet 
orbiting it.’ 


‘Unique?’ interrupted Caban. 


‘Yes, the only planet in this entire galaxy where conditions are just 
perfect for intelligent life to fully evolve.’ 


‘Planet Zylanthia evolved intelligent life?’ Keeva snapped. 


‘Yes, youre right, it did but regardless of the pandemic, planet 
Zylanthia never had a future. Its suns could only provide the right 
conditions for a limited time.’ 


Kaysin gave them a few moments to absorb the moment and let what 
he had said, sink in. 


‘Now, look at all the other twinkling pinpoints of light around you... 
You probably think they’re stars too, but they’re not, they are other 
galaxies, trillions of them, just like yours.’ 


‘The cosmos is truly mind-blowing,’ muttered Caban. 


‘Yes, it is, however, this is the crucial point, despite all the trillions of 
galaxies in this universe, not one other has spawned within, a planet 
that can nurture life as Earth has done and will do.’ 


‘You’re saying we’re alone in the whole universe?’ doubted Keeva. 
‘What about you?’ 


For some reason, Kaysin didn’t answer. 


‘My animation period will expire in a moment. Before I go, you must 
understand the importance of what you both have done and the value 
of your sacrifice. Despite the limitlessness of the universe, without 
you, it would have no purpose and no completion. So, my dearest 
Keeva, let’s have no more tears. Instead, be immensely proud and 
dwell on the delights of having countless descendants. I think Caban 
has already touched on this, you haven’t lost your sons, but gained a 
species — a species to which you are their parents... Sorry, time’s up, I 
have to go now.’ 


‘Will we see you again?’ asked Keeva. 
‘I’m banking on it.’ 


With no time to spare, Kaysin rushed off towards the airlock emitting 
pixels as a means of propulsion. 


Caban and Keeva remained a while to gaze at the spectacular view. 
Even with near-light-speed at their disposal, it couldn’t prepare them 
for the true vastness of the universe. They were no longer inside their 
galaxy surrounded by the distant Milky Way, but now outside it, 
looking in. Their galaxy was incredibly beautiful — disc-shaped with 
spiral arms extending outwards and bulging brightly at the centre. 
Their sun was less than a pinprick of light in a sea of stars, but never- 
the-less, that’s where it was all going on: Where the human being was 
being fashioned and where life was ultimate. They turned to the rest 
of the universe. Only a high-powered telescope could hope to reveal 
that all the stars they could see were other galaxies containing billions 
if not trillions of stars. They were overwhelmed and speechless. Their 
force fields touched like two soap bubbles combining, allowing their 
lips to touch. 


‘Sorry’ said Keeva quietly. 

‘Ssh, you have nothing to be sorry about.’ 
‘I’ve been horrible to you.’ 

‘It’s a good job I love you then,’ said Caban. 
‘That was a risky move!’ said Keeva. 


‘Yes, but what a way to die — giving my wife a snog in space on the 
edge of our galaxy.’ 


They had no idea how much oxygen they had left. As yet there were 
no warning sounds or flashing lights, but they thought it prudent to 
return to the spaceship. Keeva was now consoled. It was a reality 
check for both of them. In the grand scheme of things, they now 
realised that they were the linchpin, the key element of everything. 


They both sat silently at the flight console for several minutes before 
Caban pressed the button with the microphone symbol. 


‘Take us back to Earth please.’ 
‘Certainly... plotting course... 
Course laid in.’ 


‘You don’t have to say please, you know. It’s only a machine,’ said 
Keeva. 


‘There’s no harm in showing a little politeness,’ said Caban curtly. 


It was all too incredible to take in. A few minutes later, what was 
barely a speck of light was now a dazzling sun, illuminating the planet 
Earth beneath them. 


‘Break it to me gently, how old is Habelin now?’ asked Keeva 
apprehensively. 


Caban checked the chronometer and swallowed deeply. 

‘I hope you're ready for this... Two...’ 

‘Two? Well, that’s not too bad.’ 

‘Two hundred...’ 

‘Two hundred? He might be dead by now!’ shrieked Keeva. 

‘Two hundred thousand,’ said Caban, finally being allowed to finish. 


Chapter 22 


DNA 


(Circa 2,962 BC) 


What they actually had, besides an almost light speed, pinnacle of 
technology spaceship, was a time machine. Not exactly an H. G. Wells 
or Doctor Who type, but one that just went one way — forwards. Up to 
now, they had travelled 300,200,022 years into the future while only 
ageing two years. 


This was because of the time dilation effect. Their alien modified 
spaceship had the ability to travel at virtually the speed of light. When 
doing so, for every second that passed by inside the spaceship, a few 
thousand years sailed by on the outside. If the spaceship could travel 
at exactly the speed of light, which is scientifically impossible, it 
would take no time (for the passengers) to get anywhere. As it was, a 
journey of 150 million light-years, at full speed, took as much as five 
hours. Of course, the spaceship didn’t always travel at maximum 
speed, often this was unnecessary. 


Everything was now crystal clear. Kaysin (senior) had opened Keeva’s 
mind as to the magnitude of her sacrifice. All she wanted to do now 
was to see her offspring — her species. Caban was also keen to see his 
descendants, but he had a modicum of doubt. He wanted to see proof 
that their son’s seed had indeed proliferated. 


As it happened, the medi-bay was equipped with a genetic analyser. 
This was a compact device that required small samples of blood to 
identify shared markers in the DNA sequencing. In other words, if 
there was an ancestral link between them and the humans now 
inhabiting the Earth, it would show it. 


Spiritually, Caban and Keeva were now contented and untroubled. 
Often, they teased, kissed and, as is the way, unavoidably found 
themselves in the bedroom under satin sheets. On this particular 
occasion, Caban abruptly interrupted the foreplay and reached under 
the bed. 


‘Amazing what that 3D printer will print,’ said Caban with a cheeky 
grin. 


‘Perfect, and mint flavoured!’ cheered Keeva with complete approval. 


For the first time, Keeva enjoyed her man — her husband and what he 
had to offer without the attached concerns of getting pregnant, giving 
birth and then giving it away. 


The next morning, they decided that they would go down to the 
Earth’s surface. There was no rush, Keeva decided to wash her hair — 
this took forever. 


After a hearty breakfast, they casually examined the area where their 
first son, Kaysin had been deposited, 200 thousand years ago. To their 
shock, the monitor displayed an endless sandy desert with no signs of 
life. The settlements had obviously long since moved on to more 
fertile lands. 


Expanding the search a few hundred miles northeastwards, a large 
settlement, more like a city, came into view. Countless sandstone 
buildings crowded the side of a wide river which was evidently 
providing vital sustenance to the area. A few palatial buildings stood 
out from the rest, almost certainly belonging to a leader or some sort 
of authority. A hierarchy was clearly in place. Caban zoomed right 
into the hub of the city. What he saw, astounded him. There were 
people, hundreds of them, completely normal-looking and all wearing 
clothes. They had certainly lost their primitive appearance and were 
all going about their day-to-day lives in a seemingly civilised way. 


‘That’s where we’ll land, just to the south of the city, near to that 
river,’ said Caban. 
‘They'll see us,’ cautioned Keeva. 


‘Where ever we land, someone will see us. Anyway, why should we 
hide, we’re these people’s parents,’ insisted Caban. 


‘We better be! So, what innovation are you going to present these 
people with, a microwave oven?’ gibed Keeva. 


‘No, something even simpler than a spear!’ 


As a cautionary measure, they wore their highly advanced gold-plated 
spacesuits and force field headbands to protect their heads. Also, as a 
precautionary measure, the small sonic weapons were fully recharged. 
Caban packed a few useful things in his backpack including a pair of 
sunglasses. 


‘So, that’s it, you’re hoping to appease a small city with a pair of 
sunglasses?’ Keeva smirked. 


‘Are you kidding? Not giving these away!’ 


Gently this time, Keeva willed the capsule down to the surface, using 
her thought helmet. Despite landing softly and silently on a flat sandy 
piece of ground, their presence didn’t go unnoticed. Caban and Keeva 
decided to get out into the hot dry and dusty air and get the 
formalities over with. 


‘Energise your force fields,’ whispered Keeva. 
‘Do you think it’s necessary,’ doubted Caban. 
‘Just do it - your suit and your headband.’ 


Keeva had to show him the buttons again for the spacesuit force fields. 
Caban wondered, uneasily, what sort of weapons these people now 
possessed. No doubt far more menacing than the spear he introduced 
them to 200,000 years ago. It wasn’t long before Caban found out. An 
arrow bounced off his spacesuit force field. 


‘God, that was lucky! Almost in the same place as my last leg wound,’ 
said Caban casually. 


This was the first arrow of many. Spears appeared to have evolved 
into bows and arrows. As they got closer to the greeting party, 
avoiding the arrows as best they could, they noticed that many were 
also carrying menacing-looking daggers. 


‘This is getting a little tiresome, it’s about time we had a warm 
friendly welcome,’ said Keeva. 


‘It’s human nature to be frightened and react to anything they don’t 
understand... I hope the force fields can handle daggers,’ said Caban. 


‘Not much of a force field if it can’t,’ said Keeva. 
‘You do realise, if it can’t, we’re dead meat!’ groaned Caban. 


The arrows continued to whiz by, many hitting their force fields, and 
now the gleam of sharp metal was looming. 


‘Had enough yet?’ asked Keeva. 
‘I think so, don’t you?’ said Caban. 


Keeva removed her small, bar of soap-sized sonic weapon from her 
pocket, selected level 9 and tried it out on an enraged individual 
charging at them with daggers held aloft. The poor chap acted like he 
was hit by a bus or something larger. The little white plastic weapon 
quickly dealt with another twenty rude and bad-tempered assailants. 
Caban casually walked up to one of the casualties whimpering in 
severe pain from several broken bones and numerous flesh wounds. 


He was justifiably terrified of the stranger in his gold shiny suit. Caban 
removed the small genetic analyser from his pocket and poked it 
mercilessly into his neck for a second. Moments later the result was 
displayed on the little monitor screen: 


‘Chromosome analysis mode... 
1,434 markers... comparator A... 
1,889 markers... comparator B.’ 


‘Sweetheart, great news, he has 1,434 ‘A’ markers, that’s me and 
1,889 ‘B’ markers, that’s you. He has us inside him!’ yelled Caban over 
the noise of the enraged army of half-dressed men. 


‘Thank God for that! Basically then, I’m shooting at my own children. 
I wonder if they’ve banned smacking yet?’ said Keeva brightly as she 
continued to fire the sonic pulses. 


The little weapon was extremely effective. A few minutes later it was 
as though the entire male population of the town or city was 
incapacitated, sprawled on the ground nursing their wounds. If only 
they’d had a ‘strangers welcome’ policy, then this wouldn’t have 
happened, but as they chose to be violent, they asked for everything 
they got. 


‘Take me to your leader!’ yelled Keeva, now mostly to the women and 
children. 


Of course, they didn’t understand, so she reverted to sign language. 
Still, they didn’t understand, but then, suddenly, the crowds 
quietened, parted and fell to the floor. There was a nervous muttering 
that spread throughout the crowds. Clearly, something of extreme 
significance was about to happen. Crude trumpet sounds resounded 
around the buildings. Then, through the sandy dust, a man wearing 
more makeup than a clown appeared. He was being carried high up 
on an extravagantly decorated chair, by four weedy scantily clad men. 
It seemed that they had found their leader. 


‘Finally!’ said Keeva. 


‘Something, something, Pharaoh Djoser something,’ he boomed. 
Obviously, his name was Pharaoh Djoser. 


‘Hi, Pharaoh. This is Keeva and I’m Caban, your mother and father,’ 
said Caban in a friendly tone. 


‘I think Pharaoh means king,’ whispered Keeva. 


Caban’s light-heartedness didn’t appear to have broken any ice. The 
Pharaoh was clearly in a petulant mood. He waved his hands about to 


the remaining able-bodied slaves, possibly soldiers, while at the same 
time, booming strange words at them. The instruction was clearly to 
attack the strangers in the gold shiny suits, but they ignored him. 
They knew they would be no match for Keeva’s little white weapon. 
Caban went as close as he dared to the Pharaoh. 


‘Come on Djoser, liven up a bit. Here, want to try my sunglasses?’ 


Caban removed his sunglasses and put them on Djoser. He performed 
the exchange so quickly that no one had the chance to react. At first, 
Djoser screamed like a badly-behaved child, but then, after a second 
or two, realised that he could see without squinting. He removed the 
glasses and then put them on again. Suddenly a smile began to form 
on what had obviously been a miserable, gloomy face for much of his 
life. He took them off and put them on again — his smile turned into a 
laugh. His soldiers/slaves were all astonished by their God’s 
behaviour. Djoser’s laugh was infectious, so much so, that moments 
later everyone was in raptures, laughing and dancing. 


‘You said you weren’t giving them away?’ muttered Keeva. 


‘I wasn’t, but needs must... ’ve brought a comb too, it’s in my top 
pocket, could you get it out and comb your hair,’ asked Caban. 


Keeva gave him a dagger’s look, ‘Why would I want to do that?’ 
‘It’s a mess, please, just do it!’ whispered Caban. 


Keeva reluctantly did as she was told. Perhaps her hair was a mess 
and she always wanted to look her best — especially for her husband. 


‘Oh, and there’s a mirror in there as well,’ added Caban. 


Djoser’s laughter died down as he watched Keeva get out the comb 
and mirror. The laughter completely stopped and was replaced with 
coos of amazement as she combed her slightly tousled hair into 
beautiful flowing locks resting gently on her shoulders. This magical 
device he simply had to have, and he hadn’t even noticed the mirror 
yet. He beckoned Keeva to him. 


‘Would you like me to...?’ she implied an offer to comb his hair. 


Djoser, the Pharaoh, was beside himself with excitement and 
apprehension. These kinds of feelings he very rarely had. 


‘Here, hold this!’ 


She forcibly took the sunglasses off him and gave him the mirror to 
hold so he could see what she was doing. He was about to have a 
tantrum, but the mirror completely distracted him. The simple piece 
of reflective glass was spellbinding and wondrous. For a moment, he 


wondered who it was in the reflection and then quickly realised that it 
was him. Naturally, he had seen his reflection in still water and 
polished metal, but never as clearly as this. Not only that, the amazing 
device was so light and portable. He wanted to keep this too. 


Keeva proceeded to comb his hair. Apart from being dirty, smelly and 
greasy, it was also heavily knotted. For some time, Keeva persevered 
until his hair was straight and stylishly, draping neatly down his neck. 
The crowds all watched in amazement as their king began to look 
quite attractive. Naturally, he was over the moon. Vanity overflowed 
as he stared trance-like, into the mirror. Then he became serious and 
paused to weigh up many things. These two-strange people had 
brought him wondrous presents: sunglasses, a mirror and a comb and 
in exchange, all he had done was to have a ‘kill all visitors’ policy in 
force. He became overwhelmed with remorseless guilt. 


In the past, he had treated all his unexpected visitors this way - every 
single one. They had all died at the arrow or dagger even before they 
had a chance to say hello. What if they were also trying to bring him 
wonderful presents like these strangers had? True, without exception, 
all his other visitors had arrived on a camel or on foot and had no 
defence against a savage army of bad-tempered soldiers. 


In a heartbeat, he decided his kingdom would change. It would 
become a more welcoming and friendlier place. A happier run 
kingdom where children would be allowed to play and laugh. In 
essence, his people would be allowed to enjoy life and he would laugh 
and smile far more often. 


If Caban and Keeva wanted to go now, they couldn’t. Djoser insisted 
that he showed his gratitude. He commanded his people to prepare 
the grandest banquet of all banquets. Caban and Keeva were the most 
special guests he had ever entertained. Not wanting to be rude, they 
sat through course after course of the most exotic food they had ever 
eaten. Unfortunately, it was mostly bland and tasteless as herbs, spices 
and flavourings hadn’t been discovered yet. It heavily pulled at their 
heartstrings as the countless slaves, servants and soldiers didn’t look 
as though they’d ever had a hearty meal in their miserable lives. 


However, Caban and Keeva had no intention of interfering in the 
development of this society or any other society they may encounter. 
If people wished to pander to a vain, cruel, greedy, power-mad twerp, 
so be it. 


The language barrier was never an issue, they seemed to get by with 
the simplest of gestures. After a full-on afternoon, they really had to 
go. Keeva did her best with gestures to get this across, but Djoser was 


enjoying their company far too much to acknowledge her. He wanted 
Keeva to comb his hair again. He held the mirror in anticipation. 


‘Alright, just once more and then we’re going, OK?’ 


This time it was easier as most of the knots had been removed. It was 
so thick and greasy that the comb made neat trough-like straight lines 
in his very long hair. He admired himself in the mirror. This is how he 
wanted his people to remember him for eternity. 


They really did have to go now. They had no intention of staying 
overnight. They may have appeased Pharaoh Djoser, but many of his 
people were still suffering badly from their wounds caused by Keeva’s 
little white weapon. They were not in any way appeased — in fact, they 
were quite annoyed. 


Keeva held Djoser’s hand and led him into the open. She continued to 
pull him towards the outskirts of the town. His entourage followed 
him in their hundreds. Keeva was making him walk with his own legs, 
not sitting on an elaborately garnished chair carried by underfed 
slaves. It was clear that walking was not something he did very often 
as it wasn’t long before he was panting for breath and massaging his 
legs. 


Eventually, the friendly sight of their futuristic pyramid-shaped space 
capsule came into view. Many of the locals were crowded around it, 
poking and prodding the gold-coloured hull with their spears and 
knives. Fortunately, the force field was energised and protecting it. 


Djoser froze in his tracks, he had never seen such a beautiful shaped 
object in all his privileged life and it appeared to be made from his 
favourite material — gold. He wanted it more than anything. In his 
mind, the strangers had given him the sunglasses, the comb and the 
mirror, now they were about to give him this gold artefact. After all, 
he was a Pharaoh of the Third Dynasty - a king, a ruler and a god to 
his people. 


He was in for a massive disappointment - and perhaps a massive 
tantrum. 


Keeva shook his hand and said, ‘goodbye and thanks for the cakes,’ 
while prodding the genetic analyser in his wrist. 


‘Look after my sunglasses,’ said Caban, regretting he’d given them 
away. 


Naturally, Djoser hadn’t a clue what they were saying. He was 
somewhat bewildered by the strange handshaking ritual and the fact 
that he had been pricked by a little square box. But, no matter, these 
were obviously rituals that the nice strangers normally did. 


Caban and Keeva walked through the force field and entered the 
airlock. The Pharaoh took this to be a doorway to the inside where 
even more wonderous gifts awaited him. 


‘I suggest you stand back,’ said Caban just before he disappeared 
inside. 


Keeva thought it best to let Djoser down as gently as possible. She 
engaged the gravity blockers and then retracted the four support legs. 
The capsule floated in mid-air for a while. The alien engines gently 
and patiently hummed, waiting for the command to go for it. 


Djoser was now overjoyed with this wonderful gift he thought the 
strangers were about to give him. Not only was it made of gold and 
had a particular shape he had never imagined before, but it also 
floated in the air! 


‘No hope for him,’ said Caban while examining the results of the 
genetic analyser. 


‘I agree. If he wasn’t such a moronic, callous, obnoxious, spoilt brat, 
I’d actually feel sorry for him,’ said Keeva coldly. 


‘According to the results, he’s far more you than me,’ said Caban. 
‘It’s obviously set up wrong,’ scoffed Keeva. 

‘Come on, let’s go!’ 

‘Your command is my wish!’ said Keeva. 


The capsule began ascending slowly and steadily above Djoser’s and 
his subject’s heads. Moments later it was far above the trees and 
approaching the clouds. There would be a point when Djoser realised 
that he wasn’t going to get the beautiful gold artefact and the 
strangers were leaving him, but as yet he was in denial. And then the 
gold pyramid was gone. The Pharaoh stood on the same spot for quite 
a while, silently waiting, and then it dawned on him: 


He now knew the significance of the handshakes. 


He took the disappointment well, but vowed that the strangers would 
never be forgotten. Huge monuments would be constructed in 
memory of their visit. His tomb would be built to resemble the shape 
of the capsule in the hope that he would re-join the strangers in his 
afterlife. However, his awakened vanity only served to inflate his ego. 
This was not a good thing for his people. 


Chapter 23 
A decent cup of coffee 


A spot of exploring was in order. There was no particular hurry to get 
back to the spaceship. Perhaps just one orbit around the Earth would 
fill in the evening quite nicely. Keeva willed the capsule to swoop 
down through the Earth’s atmosphere and skim the surface — close 
enough to spot anything of interest developing below. The capsule’s 
velocity noticeably reduced, due to the air friction, but even so, it still 
hurtled westwards at a blistering 3000 mph. Consequently, a 
deafening sonic boom was left in its wake. The pilot was not 
particularly concerned about the disturbance she was causing or any 
attention the UFO was drawing beneath them. 


They passed over the huge continent where they had left their first 
son Kaysin, two hundred thousand years ago. As they had discovered 
earlier, it no longer flourished with vegetation and jungle. Over the 
millennia it had become a barren desert, mostly void of people. 
Eventually, they arrived at the west coast, then a short hop across the 
sea before a small landmass came into view. This completely took 
them by surprise. From their vantage point, a far more advanced 
civilisation than Pharaoh Djoser’s inhabited the land below. Many rich 
cities full of temples, palaces and lavish dwellings covered the 
flourishing land. Signs of technology could be seen everywhere: water 
fountains, swimming pools and even horse-drawn carriages. Far and 
wide, it looked clean and organised. Clearly, they had some sort of 
sanitation and a fresh supply of piped water. 


‘It makes Djoser’s realm appear almost prehistoric,’ said Caban, glued 
to the monitor. ‘I don’t think a comb and a mirror would be of any 
benefit down there.’ 


‘No, more like a transistor radio and a food blender,’ said Keeva. 


‘Very odd. The question is, which is the exception: Pharaoh Djoser’s 
realm or down there? I think we need to do a little more exploring,’ 
suggested Caban. 


‘No problem, plenty of fuel left in the tank,’ said Keeva. 


‘So, where’s the fuel gauge then?’ 


They decided to go north. In no time the capsule was clear of the 
landmass and skimming the blue ocean. Keeva adjusted her course to 
northeast and soon another coastline loomed into view. Many hamlets 
were spotted, scattered about the green fertile lands. They were as 
expected: basic living conditions, stone and mud shelters with straw 
roofs and animal skin clothing. For quite a while they continued on a 
northerly heading until eventually, the coastline turned particularly 
twisting and jagged. The climate now turned much cooler making the 
lands inhospitable for all but the hardiest. 


It was time to turn around. They had gone far enough for one 
afternoon. Heading south-west now, they passed over a much smaller 
land of forests, pastures and lakes. In keeping with other lands, its 
sporadic centres of population seemed to be enduring a fairly 
primitive level of existence. 


‘It’s no good, we’ll have to pay them a visit,’ said Caban. 
‘Now? Do we have to? Caban, I’m tired,’ pleaded Keeva. 
‘Come on, just a quick call. It should still be early evening there.’ 


Keeva was getting mentally tired, controlling the capsule with her 
thoughts for over three hours, but Caban was overwhelmed with 
curiosity. She could have objected and been back at the spaceship 
within a few minutes, but in truth, she was equally curious. She willed 
the capsule to fly vertically into space and drop down over the 
evidently advanced continent. It was much quicker to get there this 
way without wading through the restrictive atmosphere. From space, 
the small landmass was clear to see — isolated from the main continent 
by 300 miles of ocean. Somehow it seemed that this region of Earth 
had advanced much quicker than the rest of the world. It required 
investigation. 


‘You never know, this time we might get a warm welcome,’ said 
Caban hopefully. 


‘So, had any thoughts on gifts for them?’ asked Keeva. 
‘I thought I’d leave that to you for a change,’ said Caban. 


The capsule touched down in the central plaza — whatever they called 
it. They checked the monitor to see what kind of reception to expect. 
To their relief, this time there was no army of angry men wielding 
pointy weapons. Instead, six very tall, thin elderly men with grey 
beards, dressed in long flowing white gowns, gathered outside the 
capsule. 


‘Think I’ll dress smart-casual for a change,’ said Caban. 


‘And Pll make an effort too. My newly printed pink flowery dress, I 
think. Better take a weapon with us just in case, you never know,’ said 
Keeva. 


Caban climbed out of the airlock first followed by Keeva carrying a 
tray full of large lattés in paper cups, fresh out of the coffee machine. 
These were her gifts to the people. She also had the foresight to bring 
several sugar sachets and wooden stirring sticks. 


‘Nice one!’ praised Caban. 


The elderly men were clearly nervous and _ stared, rather 
uncomfortably, at the visitor’s feet. One of the men had a sketch pad 
made of rough paper and some sort of scribe. He was hastily 
scratching down notes and sketching a picture of the capsule. It took a 
few moments before the old men realised that the gifts were a drink 
and then a few more moments before they worked out what to do 
with the sugar sachets and small wooden sticks. At first, they were 
hesitant and then suddenly, in unison, they concluded that they loved 
the taste of this new beverage. They loved the creaminess and quickly 
experienced the effect of the caffeine. There was no better icebreaker 
than a large latté. 


The language barrier would forever be a stumbling block. However, 
these old men seemed to talk far more diversely than Djoser and his 
people, using complex phonetics and sentence structure. 


‘Heaj a welkynal u Atlantis,’ said one of the old men. 

‘Did he just say hello and welcome to Atlantis?’ suggested Keeva. 

‘I believe so,’ replied Caban. 

‘Grat aleu wee u adduk u ma munichali,’ said another of the old men. 
‘That sounded like: please allow us to show you our city,’ said Keeva. 
‘T think it did,’ confirmed Caban. 

‘Thank you, yes please,’ said Keeva. 


There were no soldiers or threatening guards to be seen, certainly no 
place for slaves or any signs of subjugation. Everyone was well 
dressed, civilised and polite. Even the women and children smiled and 
bowed as they encountered Keeva and Caban. Everyone seemed to be 
completely at peace with themselves and the world around them. 


The elders were clearly proud of their city. The buildings were all, 
more or less, works of art. They noticed several skilled masons at 
work, intricately shaping and carving stones for a lavish new building. 
However, there were no whips to keep them going, just sandwiches 


and beer. One of the elders pointed to a mountain in the distance and 
then at one of the many pretty waterfalls. Clearly, he was implying 
that they had piped water from some distance off, into the 
community. A seat against a little ornate garden caught Caban’s 
attention — it was made of cast iron. And then they passed a sculpture 
of someone in a courtyard — it was made of bronze. These people were 
clearly advanced, but why so much more than other places? Many 
buildings had words carved over the entrances. It seemed that they 
had developed the written word to complement their language. 


‘Have you seen their writing? Somehow, they’ve adopted several of 
our letters and numbers. How is that possible?’ puzzled Keeva. 


‘Very odd. Some of the words they say are also familiar. Definitely 
something strange is going on here,’ said Caban. 


Eventually, they arrived at the centre of the city where an impressive 
conical-shaped building with intricately carved stonework, towered 
over all the other buildings. The group of elders were very keen for 
Caban and Keeva to go inside. Was this the point in their visit where 
the pleasantries ended and they were about to be chained up and 
horrifically tortured? Caban reassuringly caressed his little white sonic 
gun in his pocket. 


As it turned out, it wasn’t a dungeon or a torture chamber, it was a 
museum. Many bronze, iron, stone and pottery artefacts were placed 
on small display pillars just like a modern museum, but these were not 
particularly what the elders wanted their guests to see. The prize 
exhibit was in a room of its own, protected by a guard. This was the 
first instance of authority they’d seen up to now. Caban and Keeva 
were encouraged to go in. The room was circular and purposely 
darkened to preserve the prize exhibit - whatever it was. One of the 
elders pulled a cord that opened louvres on a side window, allowing 
light to flood in. 


Caban and Keeva were stunned. They couldn’t believe their eyes. 
Positioned on two elaborately carved pedestals in the centre of the 
room, were two pairs of trainers cast in bronze. 


‘No! Are they our trainers?’ gasped Keeva. 
‘Well damn me, we forgot all about them!’ exclaimed Caban. 


On a plaque at the front of both pedestals, were various extracts of 
text that were originally printed on the inside lining of the trainers: 


Size 9 
Size 5 


Wide fitting 

Made in Choga 
Leather Uppers 
Man-made sole 
Cushion insole 
Sealed seams 

ISBN 098541935 
ISBN 098546872 
ATLANTIS SPORT. 


No doubt, every character, word and phrase had been fully analysed 
as to its possible meaning. 


But there was more. Another smaller pedestal in the same room 
supported a small frame containing a five dollound note. Below was a 
large plaque with an extensive explanation of what it could possibly 
be. 


‘Bloody hell! I forgot about that. I kept a fiver under my sole for 
emergencies!’ said Caban. 


‘Couldn’t have been expecting much of an emergency then,’ mocked 
Keeva. 


They had completely forgotten about collecting their trainers after 
spending time with the primitives. After all, Keeva was deeply upset 
about losing Baby Kaysin and Caban desperately wanted a shower. 


For Caban and Keeva it was only just over a year ago but for this race 
of people, it was 200 thousand years ago. They couldn’t begin to 
speculate how leaving their trainers behind so long ago had resulted 
in the advanced civilisation of Atlantis. The story of the unusual shoes 
had been passed down by so many generations that the people of 
Atlantis could only hypothesise as to the connection. 


Caban and Keeva had placed their trainers in a hollow, underneath a 
heavy rock just before entering the threshold of the primitive 
settlement. This was only supposed to be a temporary hiding place, 
but it was nearly a hundred years later before the trainers were 
uncovered. By then there had been at least five generations of 
primitives with Kaysin’s seed firmly in the mix. 


Five generations equated to many hundreds of a more advanced 
primitive proudly walking the Earth. The settlement expanded until it 
became a village known as Hydin. This jump in evolution brought 


about a new breed of intelligent, but more aggressive humans — no 
doubt spurred on by the violence encouraged by the spear. However, 
some remained peaceful in their nature. 


Two such people, Pohse and Cleito, a young man and woman, 
accidentally discovered the trainers. As they were completely made 
from manmade materials, after almost a century, they were still in 
excellent condition. Pohse and Cleito immediately realised that they 
were forms of footwear and tried them on. As luck had it, they 
happened to fit perfectly for both of them. Not only that, they were 
extremely comfortable and looked smart. With them on, they found 
that they could run like the wind while their feet remained completely 
protected from sharp stones and undesirable creatures. With this 
concept of wearing things, in time, they would realise that other attire 
worn about the body also had many advantages. 


Many of the new strain of primitives were venturing north and east to 
seek more fruitful lands. However, Pohse and Cleito gathered a small 
group of similarly minded people and decided to go against the 
mainstream and set off westwards. 


It was tremendously hard going, battling through dense jungles and 
crossing hundreds of miles of arid deserts. It took many weeks before 
they reached the west coast. Many animals were hunted for food on 
the way and some of their hide was used for making crude but 
functional footwear for the rest of the group. They spent many months 
on the shores of the west coast of the continent, but they were 
impelled to continue with their journey of exploration. The seas 
enticed and beckoned. Nothing else for it, they had to invent a boat 
and then built it. 


Up to this point in time, there was only Caban who had built 
something akin to a boat and that was no more than a basic raft. It 
was far from ideal to cross an ocean on. With heightened intelligence, 
primitive humans now could design and plan within their heads — they 
could think. Pohse of Hydin was most troubled with the problem and 
had many sleepless nights scouring his thoughts for a solution. 
Suddenly he realised what he had to do. It was something that would 
change mankind’s pace of progress forever. He had to experiment -— a 
totally new concept for mankind. 


He searched the land for items that would float. With his 
experimenting, he concluded that bamboo was by far the best 
material. More experiments revealed that the greater the quantity of 
bamboo gathered together, the harder it was to submerge. He found 
that a large bundle of bamboo tied together with vines would easily 
support his weight in the water. A design for his boat now quickly 


formed in his head. Pohse spent many days building his revolutionary 
craft. The finished article was still little more than a bamboo raft, but 
to him and his group, it was nothing short of miraculous. Next, his 
thoughts dwelt on propulsion. Hands in the water worked in a fashion, 
but what he really needed was something akin to a great big hand on 
a stick. Part of a turtle shell tied with reeds to a stick worked perfectly 
— he made ten of them. After acquiring several animal skins to keep 
them warm and dry, they were ready for the epic journey across the 
vast ocean. They waited until the sea was calm and then set off into 
oblivion. 


The voyage was harsh and endless. Without maps, they had no idea 
where they were going, no concept of distance, no concept of much at 
all really. They could have been on the water for an eternity. All they 
could do was to keep on rowing, which they did for many days 
without sleep, without drinking and eating very little. The animal 
skins did little to keep them warm or dry. Some drank seawater and 
were promptly sick. They had the foresight to bring a spear with them 
and successfully managed to impale a few salmon and cod. However, 
it was nothing less than a cruel and frightening journey. 


On the fifteenth day, a calm dry day, they finally spotted land. Despite 
everyone being at death’s door, they managed to paddle the distance. 
They had no idea where they were, or what they would find, but they 
were true explorers, the first seafarers to find new lands. They had no 
understanding of distance, but remarkably, they had crossed 250 miles 
of seas. They decreed it their land as they dragged themselves up the 
beach in a near-death state. 


As time went by, they explored their new land, built homes and they 
agreed to laws and rules. Thoughtfulness and consideration replaced 
violence and aggression. 


All this was thanks to the trainers. Somehow feet protection had given 
them the encouragement and confidence to bravely venture into the 
unknown. Other attire quickly followed, covering their naked bodies, 
giving them dignity and civility. Now with sexual distractions kept at 
bay, culture and learning could flourish. Written on the sides of both 
pairs of trainers were the words ‘Atlantis sport’. 


Atlantis seemed like a good name for their new land. 


Naturally, these events that led to discovering the new continent of 
Atlantis and the formation of its advanced culture were very vague. It 
was a very, very long time ago. The only surviving account was a 
story passed on through countless generations. It was about strange 
beings who through personal sacrifice, awakened their spirit and 


brought intellect to their people. The special shoes that belonged to 
the strangers had long since decomposed but they had inspired their 
first steps on a journey to a new land. 


Because of the language barrier, Caban and Keeva would never know 
this inspiring story and how their abandoned trainers gave rise to such 
remarkable civilisation. However, the elders had suspected, straight 
away, who the visitors were. Their present foot attire was a clear 
giveaway. The only conclusion they could come to was that they were 
extremely old and some sort of gods. Now with no doubts, the elders 
fell to the ground to worship their feet — mainly their shoes. 


‘Hang on buddies, we just forgot to collect them,’ said Caban humbly. 


‘Let them have their moment, they’ve waited a long time,’ whispered 
Keeva. 


‘Yes, but our shoes? I'd rather them worship my face!’ 
‘So much for a fleeting visit,’ sighed Keeva. 


‘Perhaps they have proper hotels here with hearty breakfasts,’ said 
Caban licking his lips. 


They couldn’t really refuse the hospitality of the Atlanteans. Besides 
there was so much to see, they couldn’t possibly go yet. Entertainment 
was put on for the very special visitors. This included musicians who 
played tunes they’d never heard before, on instruments they’d never 
seen before and all manner of bizarre, speciality acts. All through the 
show, the group of elders sat amongst them, listening to every word 
the visitors said while applying them with drinks and sumptuous food. 
It was very late in the evening when they were taken to the hotel. This 
was also no disappointment — almost like a modern-day hotel room. 
They were spoilt with a king-sized bed, cotton sheets, sprung mattress 
and even a carpet on the ornate tiled floor. In every respect, it was 
very civilised. They slept deeply and both woke with thumping 
headaches. Despite this, they weren’t going to miss breakfast. This 
turned out to be a selection of unusual breads, cereals and fruit, 
although they could have had bacon and eggs if they’d preferred. They 
felt as though they were on holiday. Perhaps this would suffice as the 
honeymoon. The satsumas were sweet and succulent. Caban put a 
couple in his holdall. 


It took a few moments before it dawned on him and then he looked 
purposely inside the holdall. He was horrified to find that the 
technical contents had been replaced by a couple of round stones of 
similar weight. 


‘Keeva, they’ve taken the genetic analyser and the weapon!’ panicked 


Caban. 


‘Don’t be ridiculous, why would they do that? They’re most likely still 
in the hotel room.’ 


‘No trust me, they’ve definitely taken them!’ said Caban sternly. 
She thought for a moment. 
‘They drugged us! No wonder my head pounding.’ 


Then it dawned, chillingly. The Atlanteans were not all sweetness and 
light. They had deceived their revered guests. 


‘This doesn’t make sense; they seem to be such friendly people. Why 
would they do this?’ puzzled Caban. 


And then things got a lot worse. At least a dozen soldiers, brandishing 
swords, piled into the restaurant and politely escorted them to a very 
comfortable dungeon. There was no point in protesting, what would 
be the point, especially with the ever-present language barrier? 
Without the little sonic weapon, they were no match for twelve armed 
soldiers. 


‘Oh well, I thought it was all too good to be true,’ said Caban. 


‘Those swords look very sharp. I assume you’ve got a plan?’ said 
Keeva hopefully. 


‘If they figure out a way of using the sonic weapon, I'll be blunt, 
welcome to your new home!’ said Caban. 


‘Very doubtful with the biometric trigger and they certainly won’t 
understand the analyser. I wouldn’t have thought they’ve discovered 
DNA yet,’ said Keeva. 


‘Give them time.’ 


‘Perhaps they think they’re a means to get inside the capsule?’ 
suggested Keeva. 


‘Probably.’ 
‘I suppose now we just wait for their next move,’ said Keeva. 


They didn’t have to wait long. Four elders, accompanied by six armed 
soldiers, entered the dungeon. 

‘We... hunger for... knowledge,’ said one of the elders. 
‘You speak our language?’ said Keeva surprised. 

‘We... learn... quickly,’ said another elder. 


‘Make your mind up, either you’re revering us or reviling us,’ said 


Caban. 


Despite their successful operation in stealing the stranger’s hi-tech 
gadgetry, as suspected, they were no better off or wiser. 


‘Show us... inside... vessel,’ said an elder any without emotion or 
manners. 


‘No bloody chance!’ snapped Keeva. 
‘Er, yes, we’ll be delighted to,’ Caban intervened. 


Caban quickly realised that this may be their only chance of wriggling 
from their clutches. Caban and Keeva were hurriedly escorted through 
the town by several dagger-yielding soldiers. It didn’t look good for 
anyone with a conscience in Atlantis. If the truth were known, the 
elders were quite uncomfortable with their underhandedness, but 
curiosity was the driving force. 


Once inside the capsule, Caban and Keeva would certainly have the 
edge on them. No amount of knives could fight against the capsule’s 
own defence systems. Keeva, with her helmet on, only had to think of 
a defence strategy and the capsule would surely oblige. 


Of course, nothing ever goes according to plan. Keeva was forced to 
enter the capsule with a soldier and two elders — it was going to be a 
little crowded. Caban was made to stay behind with a knife at his 
throat in case of any defiance. Because of this, Keeva couldn’t activate 
any of the capsule’s defence systems without risking Caban’s life. 
However, there was nothing to prevent her from giving them the ride 
of their lives. Vomit covered seats were going to be a downside, but 
what the hell. The capsule retracted its four legs with a clunk and 
hovered for a moment while she disengaged the internal gravity 
neutralisers, and then she said two important words, 


‘Hold tight!’ 


Normally hardly any G-force was felt, no matter how aggressive Keeva 
piloted the craft but without the gravity neutralisers engaged it was 
going to be a very uncomfortable ride. The capsule launched itself 
from the ground faster than a bullet but that comparison would be 
wasted on the elders — they hadn’t invented a gun yet — hopefully. The 
extremely crowded and cramped capsule pulled 8 G’s as it hurtled 
vertically into space. Everyone passed out except for Keeva who was 
made of sterner stuff. Now she had to act quickly. She had to get to 
the ammunition draw which meant getting out of her pilot seat. Doing 
this engaged the emergency gravity brakes creating G-force in the 
opposite direction. She dragged herself, as quickly as she could to the 
armoury drawer. It was only a small drawer with space for two sonic 


weapons — one weapon remained. She had to be quick, her passengers 
were stirring. She placed the weapon in a paper cup next to the coffee 
machine and hastily returned to her seat. 


The soldier was the first to wake and promptly vomited. As soon as 
the entire contents of his stomach had been splattered all over the 
cream pleather seats, he resumed, brandishing his sword in an 
intimidating manner. The elders woke together. They didn’t eat 
enough to vomit, although, they had turned an alarming shade of 
green. Keeva casually pointed to the planet beneath them on the 
monitor. At first, the Atlanteans were confused as to what they were 
looking at. They had never seen a monitor before let alone a view of 
their country from outer space. However, after an in-depth discussion, 
they managed to work it all out. They were very clever people. Keeva 
reengaged the gravity neutralisers, there was little point in being 
uncomfortable anymore. Now it was time to return to Atlantis. She 
willed the capsule to descend. The large island of Atlantis approached 
rapidly until finally, it filled the screen. Moments later, the many 
elaborate buildings came into view and finally the landing site 
appeared directly beneath them. Back on the ground, the soldier was 
still diligently holding a knife at Caban’s throat. 


Clearly, manners hadn’t been invented yet because no one thanked 
her for the ride. She decided to redress this matter by setting an 
example and offering them another coffee. The elders had a latté each, 
but the soldier wasn’t allowed such opulence. 


‘T think Pll have one myself,’ said Keeva as she twiddled the knob on 
the machine and pushed a plastic lid on the cup. 


The two elders were delighted and somewhat overawed. They had 
learnt and experienced so much on their short ten-minute trip. As 
soon as the elders disembarked, they began an in-depth conversation 
with the other envious elders who were left behind. They observed 
many things: Atlantis was an island to the left of the continent of their 
roots. They were on a spherical world consisting of many oceans and 
many other lands. Far above the daylight and clouds, there was the 
same darkness and stars that they observed at night. They also noted 
that the magic vessel had thick imitation leather seats and a coffee 
machine, and now, it was all theirs. 


Of course, everything they deduced was correct except for the very 
last bit. 


The elders had another in-depth discussion. This time there were 
many shaking heads, raised words and disturbed faces, but in the end, 
they all nodded in agreement and made the command. The meanest 


looking soldier grabbed Caban’s arm and reached for his sword. In 
many ways, the Atlanteans were too smart for their own good. 
Naturally, they didn’t understand biometrics or fingerprint scanning, 
but they had worked out that the stranger’s technology only seemed to 
work when the strangers operated it. A quick solution to this problem: 
simply chop off the stranger’s hand and use it to operate the devices. 


Keeva was ready. She had already opened up her coffee cup. Covertly, 
she emptied out her little white sonic weapon. 


Naturally, the soldier about to chop off Caban’s arm, was the first one 
to receive the sonic blast from the little alien weapon, throwing him 
many feet into the air. Then one by one, the other soldiers followed 
suit until only the elders were left standing. Now free, Caban picked 
up the soldier’s knife and used it in much the same way as the soldier 
did, to threaten the elder who appeared to be the leader. 


‘Things you took, where are they?’ he asked sternly. 


The elders seemed to understand and without protest, led them into a 
large nearby building. Inside many Atlanteans were conducting 
various scientific experiments: A furnace at the far end of the room 
provided the heat for experimenting with glass and discovering new 
metal alloys. On the far wall, there were shelves filled with hundreds 
of bottles of different compounds and chemicals for new medicines 
and household products. There was even an area where they were 
experimenting with magnets and wire. Eventually, they spotted the 
genetic analyser and the little white weapon on a wooden bench with 
an array of small tools surrounding them. Both devices had received 
deep scratches. Clearly, a serious attempt had been made to get them 
apart. Caban picked up the weapon and tested it on a soldier at the far 
end of the room watching over the scientists. He flew through the air 
and landed in a broken heap on the hard floor. 


‘Caban! There was no need for that!’ scolded Keeva. 


‘Had to see if it was still working,’ said Caban, comfortable with his 
actions. 


Now they had a weapon each, a formidable force was back and 
kicking. The genetic analyser still seemed to be working so Caban 
jabbed the protruding needle into the neck of one of the elders. He 
whimpered slightly but took his punishment. 


‘Is he?’ asked Keeva eagerly. 


‘Of course, he is! Well, well, 516 A markers and 3016 B markers. 
Explains a lot, again, far more you than me,’ Caban scorned. 


‘Obviously more me than you, he’s intelligent!’ 


‘Touché!’ replied Caban. 


The elders couldn’t put up a fight if they wanted to — far too tall and 
wimpish. Fighting and violence was a soldier’s job. It was a society 
that had divided up into brains and brawn. Unfortunately, the brawn 
was now amassing outside, between them and the capsule. 


‘Even with a sonic weapon each, we’re still going to get battered out 
there,’ said Keeva. 


‘We need a shield,’ said Caban. 
‘Human?’ 


Fortunately, there was plenty of cord available — perfect for tying 
spindly hands together. They constructed two daisy chains of three 
elders, one on each side of them. 


Clearly, the scientists were prudent as they wisely kept their heads 
down and carried on with whatever they were doing. However, it was 
highly unlikely that they would have intervened as they were the 
brains, not the brawn. It wasn’t in their nature to be violent. It did 
seem as though everyone had their own particular duties to the 
exclusion of everything else. 


The trick was now to get them to obediently move in unison without 
tripping over each other. There was only one way to achieve this — 
control them as you do with wild bulls. To be fair, though, they were 
far from wild — and they didn’t have rings in their noses. No matter, 
Caban told them to remove their undergarments. They protested of 
course but quickly conformed to the stranger’s wishes. The next part 
of the plan was going to be a little disturbing, particularly for Keeva. 
Caban produced two long pieces of string and told her where to tie 
them. 


‘That’s sick, forget it, I’m not doing it!’ she squirmed. 

‘Well, I can’t do it, I’m a man,’ said Caban, not knowing what that had 
got to do with anything. 

‘Caban, I hate you!’ 

‘I know, just do it. Let your sadistic side show through.’ 

‘I hope they’ve washed themselves down there.’ 


What she did next was mostly with her eyes shut. The elders at the 
front of the two daisy chains were about to be sexually abused. After 
blind knot tying, the front two elders now had a leash just like wild 
bulls. The elders were fully aware that any resistance would be 
painful, if not for them, for two of their colleagues. 


They considered saying goodbye to the remaining scientists but on 
reflection, decided against it. Now in a 3-2-3 configuration, they 
shuffled out of the laboratory building into the open air. Every soldier 
in the land, it seemed, was waiting for them. Spears, bows and arrows, 
knives and slings, all poised ready to inflict pain and suffering on the 
two strangers who had originally come in peace. The elders in front 
shouted commands to the soldiers in between their screams of genital 
pain. Inch by inch, all eight made their way to the capsule. Caban and 
Keeva now had a sonic weapon each, but providing everyone behaved 
themselves, they had no intention of using them. 


Then, it had to happen, one of the archers decided not to behave and 
thought he’d have a pot shot. The most vulnerable area was at the 
back of the formation. Again, it was Caban’s leg that happened to be 
the target. The arrow not only pierced his best jeans but also deeply 
grazed his skin — again. Feeling her husband’s pain, Keeva exploded in 
rage and peppered every archer she could see with a sonic pulse from 
her little white weapon. For a short moment, she wouldn’t have cared 
if everyone she fired at was now dead. Fortunately, it turned out that 
her precious husband wasn’t too badly hurt. Perhaps she had 
overreacted. Unfortunately for the archers, most were now suffering 
from broken limbs and serious grazes from being violently thrown 
backwards with the sonic blasts. 


‘Oh well, only a small wound -— again,’ said Caban stoically. 


And then things took a turn for the worse. A single stone from a 
slingshot hit Keeva on the side of her head. It hit her with such force 
that she wobbled about her feet and collapsed on the floor. Caban 
screamed within. He couldn’t tell if she was dead or unconscious. 
Pushing terrible thoughts to the back of his mind, he was now on his 
own and he had to deal with it. 


With the possible death of one of the strangers, the elders heartlessly 
realised that they were now at an advantage. Caban didn’t often lose 
his temper. Most of the time he was so laid back that there was a 
danger of him toppling backwards, but this wasn’t most of the time. 


He gently prised the sonic weapon out of Keeva’s soft, delicate hand 
and prepared himself for war. The arrow was still dangling out of a 
hole in his jeans. Gritting his teeth, he yanked it out. 


He happened to glance at the deep scratches on Keeva’s weapon 
where the scientists had tried to dismantle it and by chance, noticed 
that it had a “sweep” setting. He looked at his weapon - it also had 
the same setting. Through all this, he never once slackened on the 
strings tied around the delicate parts of the elders. The soldiers 


continued to close in, getting ready for the inevitable outcome. The 
elders were also choosing the moment to break free from their leashes. 


Caban peered down at Keeva, she was beautiful. He loved her more 
than life itself. Under no circumstances could she die. Life was not 
worth living without her He glanced at the small pool of blood on the 
ground beneath his leg, he too, was not in the best state. He selected 
the ‘sweep’ setting on both weapons. 


For little white plastic weapons that looked very much like toys, they 
were truly formidable. At first sight, they didn’t appear to have the 
power to blow the skin off a rice pudding and would break if you 
pressed them too hard, but the sweep-setting did exactly what it said. 
Not a single soldier escaped the wrath of the cute little devices. Some 
were thrown viciously backwards, some upwards, many feet in the air 
and some collided with rocks and buildings and probably died. Some 
dropped onto the hard ground from a great height and probably died 
too. If some did escape death, they would surely have plenty of 
broken bones and serious internal injuries to contend with. Caban was 
no longer holding the strings attached to the elder’s genitals, allowing 
them an opportunity to run for it. This was convenient as he could 
justifiably fire his weapons at them too. 


Suddenly and inconveniently, both weapons failed to fire and 
apologised, 


‘Sorry for the inconvenience but the power pack in this unit has fully 
depleted, please recharge at your earliest convenience.’ said both little 
weapons, one after the other. 


There was no time for Caban to wallow in his victory, he had to get 
Keeva inside the capsule as quickly as possible. Keeva was certainly 
not heavy, but his latest leg wound meant every step was painful. The 
ground was littered with bodies like a war zone. Some would soon be 
stirring, he had to hurry. Finally, he reached the capsule and passed 
through the welcomed force field just as a surviving soldier managed 
to throw a spear. It bounced off the force field into another soldier. 


Caban gently placed Keeva, still out cold — or dead, in the flight seat. 
He fetched the medi-scan and passed it over her head. Mercifully, she 
was still alive, but the machine indicated that she had a bleed on the 
brain. 


‘Thank god,’ said Caban with overwhelming, tearful relief. 


Only Keeva could fly the capsule with her thought helmet. He had to 
wake her. 


‘Keeva! Sweetheart! You have to wake up, just for a while.’ 


To his delight, she slowly opened her eyes and after a few moments, 
became fully aware of her surroundings. 


‘Ooh, my head’s killing me... and your leg! They got your leg!’ she 
shrieked. 


‘Never mind about my leg, we have to get you to the sick bay on the 
spaceship. Can you manage a bout of flying?’ 


‘See what I can do,’ said Keeva, battling with her headache. 


Caban gently placed the helmet on her head, the fit was tighter than 
usual. 


‘There’s something wrong, it’s not responding,’ panicked Keeva. 
‘It must be the aneurysm...’ 


‘Aneurysm? What aneurysm? I have an aneurysm... on the brain!’ 
panicked Keeva. 


‘Only a little one. Once we get to the sickbay, we'll sort it,’ said Caban 
calmly. 


‘But, but I can’t fly with an aneurysm, you’ll have to fly it!’ cried 
Keeva. 


He took little persuasion and squeezed the helmet on his head. It was 
an extremely tight fit. 


‘Now what do I do? 


‘Just imagine things... Imagine the undercarriage retracting for a 
start.’ 


Caban tried and tried but it was no good, the helmet was calibrated 
for Keeva’s brain impulses. He prised the helmet off his head. 


‘There’s only one thing we can do,’ said Caban. 
‘Which is?’ 
‘T’ll have to operate,’ said Caban hesitantly. 


‘Sweetheart, as much as I love you and admire you and all that... 
forget it, you’re not going near my precious brain!’ 


‘How hard can it be? The medi-scan will talk me through the 
procedure.’ 


Just before Keeva could have another rant, she passed out again. Now 
it was all down to Caban. He checked her again with the medi-scan. 
The small monitor displayed a vessel in her brain that was engorged 
with blood. 


There was a concise question at the foot of the display. 
Do you wish to operate? 

He pressed ‘yes’. 

Shave head in the area indicated, sterilise and anaesthetize. 


He managed to find a razor, a sachet wipe and a tube of aesthetic gel 
in the medical equipment drawer. 


Select orthopaedic tool 6 with attachment 3. 


Caban rummaged once again in the medical equipment drawer. He 
was horrified when he discovered that tool 6 was a drill and 
attachment 3 was a 3mm bit. 


Fix tool 6 securely to the scalp and press button ‘A’ to start drilling. 


Caban had no choice, he had to drill his wife’s skull and he hadn’t 
even had as much as first aid training. Orthopaedic tool ‘6’ was 
clamped tightly around her head. He had nothing to lose so he pressed 
the button. The drill revolved so quickly that the pitch was beyond his 
hearing range. After about five seconds, a row of lights turned green 
and the drilling was over. 


Remove orthopaedic tool 6 and fit haemostatic tool 4 


This was a small, very futuristic-looking device. At first, he couldn’t 
find it, but it was hiding at the back of the drawer. He removed the 
drill and strapped the haemostatic tool around Keeva’s head. 


Set leeching capacity to 3.25 ml. 


He dialled in the figure and pressed start. Slowly the 3.25 reading 
dropped until, ten minutes later, it read zero. 


Remove haemostatic tool. Use cauterising tool 1a. 

Caban complied and cauterised the small hole. 

The procedure is now complete. You can now rouse the patient. 
Thank you for using a Zaftig industries product. 


Have a nice day.’ 


‘Keeva! Wake up, sleepyhead, wake up!’ 
Slowly, she opened her eyes and then suddenly sat up with a start. 
‘I repeat, you are not operating on me, not now, not ever!’ 


‘Already have done!’ said Caban smugly. 


Keeva didn’t believe him for a second but strangely her headache had 
completely gone. She apprehensively felt her head and discovered a 
small bald spot. 


‘You’ve... you’ve shaved my head!’ she fumed. 


‘Done a little more than that. You can hit me later, first, let’s get out of 
here, my leg’s killing me!’ 


By now, most of the Atlanteans that had escaped death had roused. 
Many had broken bones and some had broken pride. Physically, most 
— some, would all get over the confrontation with the strangers, but 
inescapably, they realised there was something severely lacking in 
their conduct. They recognised that the strangers had arrived in good 
faith, but were leaving with a very bitter taste. 


Perhaps they were not such an advanced civilisation after all. 


They silently watched the space vessel as it retracted its supports, 
hovered for a magical moment and then catapulted into the sky, 
disappearing through the clouds. Such an opportunity had been 
missed and they didn’t even find out how to make a decent cup of 
coffee. 


Humans had now learnt to deceive. 


Chapter 24 


Black magic 


They were glad to be back home. That’s exactly how they regarded 
the spaceship. Back to normality: a comfy bed, proper bathroom, 
luxurious kitchen, but most of all, the security and safety that the 
Hemelian technology provided. After the last episode, they were 
beginning to suspect that the more mankind evolved, the more 
cunning, more aggressive and more belligerent they were becoming. 
Even now, still in very primitive times, the world was becoming a 
very dangerous place. The Hemelians certain knew what they were 
doing in providing them with the formidable little weapons. Mankind, 
now with augmented intelligence, had to learn to temper their new 
aggressive traits and deal with all kinds of new emotions. Invariably, 
at first, these new emotions would spawn immoralities — and not too 
many virtues. It could well take many thousands of years to tame the 
beast within. Clearly, progressing too quickly, as the Atlanteans had 
done, promoted a deceitful nature to mask a multitude of 
immoralities. 


A fully animated, sympathetic nurse, fabricated by the 3D printer, 
attended to Caban’s leg wound. He was convinced it had turned 
gangrenous — almost certainly septic, but this was no problem for the 
nurse. In half an hour it was as good as new. 


‘Getting a bit flirty with that nurse?’ remarked Keeva without raising 
her eyes from a book she was reading. 


‘She was coming on a bit strong, I must admit.’ 
‘Well, if you must insist on selecting setting ten, for bedside manner.’ 


‘Knowing my luck, anything less than ten, I’d end up with a burly, 
sadistic battle axe.’ 


‘Let’s have a look,’ Keeva looked at his repaired leg. ‘My poor brave 
man. You’ve certainly got a collection of scars going on there!’ 


‘I know, that bit of my leg seems fated.’ 


Spontaneously they had a quiet moment and then they stared into 
each other’s eyes. 


‘I never did thank you properly for saving my life,’ said Keeva softly. 
‘I don’t believe you did,’ said Caban sternly. 


‘Got any spare string?’ asked Keeva while seductively unzipping her 
onesie. 


Three weeks later, Caban’s leg and Keeva’s head had healed 
completely and now, boredom was beginning to set in. Keeva had 
almost read a library full of books and Caban had used the gym to 
such an extent that the bearings on the exercise bike had worn out. 


‘The weapons are fully charged. Shall we go and visit Habelin’s 
descendants?’ chirped Caban. 


‘What about the waist belts, suit backpacks and headbands? I think 
force fields are the order of the day from now on,’ said Keeva. 


‘All fully charged!’ 
‘Then what are we waiting for?’ said Keeva excitedly. 


A couple of hours later, the computer had moved the spaceship to a 
nonstandard geostationary orbit. The location was directly over where 
Habelin was placed with Eeg, many, many (200) millennia ago — just 
over three weeks ago for Caban and Keeva. With the sophisticated 
alien optics, Caban fully zoomed the monitor into the area below. 


‘That’s strange, the settlement is still in the same place — looks as 
though nothing’s changed,’ said Caban. 


‘Surely 200,000 years on, there should be some sign of development?’ 
‘Let’s go and find out,’ said Caban enthusiastically. 


This time, all niceties were to be dispensed with. Keeva willed the 
capsule to land right in the centre of the settlement and both wore 
their spacesuits complete with sonic weapons on standby. They were 
getting tired of bad manners, aggressive behaviour and being impaled 
with spears. If, in the distant future, there were ancient records of a 
gold spacecraft complete with aliens, landing in a jungle, so be it. 


However, for a change, no spears, arrows or slingshots, not even 
knives, flew through the air. Something didn’t seem right. The 
primitives still looked primitive. They still behaved primitively and 
clearly lived a very primitive lifestyle. Caban and Keeva prepared 
themselves for an onslaught of sharp or hard projectiles, but nothing 
arrived. The tribe was naturally curious and made a lot of noise, but 
this time there was a complete absence of aggression. This was 
puzzling because 200,000 years ago, spears flew through the air like 


mosquitoes. 


Caban beckoned a young male over to him. The primitive man 
cautiously inched his way over to Caban and had a good sniff. Caban 
seized his chances and managed to stab the genetic analyser into his 
arm. The young male screamed and ran back to the other primitives. 
The tribe suddenly became extremely agitated, their cackles, hisses 
and squeals, now reached a deafening level. 


‘Caban, you’ve made them angry,’ said Keeva worriedly. 


‘Won't be a sec... Here we go... A none, B none. That explains it, not 
our descendants. Let’s get back to the capsule before this turns nasty!’ 
said Caban. 


‘My lovely Habelin, he didn’t survive, did he?’ Keeva despaired with 
tears forming fast. 


‘Don’t jump to conclusions. They weren’t the same tribe, can’t have 
been. No spears for a start.’ 


‘What are you suggesting, Habelin’s people died out?’ fretted Keeva. 


‘Doubt it. I introduced them to the raft don’t forget. It’s the human 
instinct to travel and explore and I gave them the means to do so. 
Over two hundred thousand years, who knows what the raft evolved 
into and how far they sailed?’ 


‘So, they could be hundreds of miles away from here then?’ suggested 
Keeva, recovering quickly. 


‘Could be thousands,’ replied Caban. 


Back in the spaceship, the search began. Using the extent of the ship’s 
optical viewer, they searched the surrounding lands but nothing, no 
other tribes, just jungle and more jungle. Nothing else for it, they had 
to move the spaceship. This was never an easy task for short distances, 
but now at least, they could ask the computer to do it. 


An hour later, the search resumed south of where they were. The 
jungle had now been replaced with vast expanses of wetlands and 
mountain ranges, still not a settlement in sight. It was a completely 
inhospitable part of the world. 


The second move of the spaceship, 2000 miles northwards, revealed 
the landmass narrowing and then returning to the dense jungle again. 
Things were looking hopeless. 


‘Something tells me we’re going about this the wrong way,’ said 
Caban. 


‘Jungle, wetlands and mountains? No civilisation is going to follow 


those routes,’ said Keeva rationally. 
‘Your right, they must have gone some other way.’ 


They examined the geography of the surface below them on the 
monitor. 


‘Look, there’s an arc of small islands and landmasses to the east. With 
the hostile terrain, perhaps, it was easier to travel across the seas than 
across the land,’ suggested Keeva. 


Caban zoomed the monitor into the upper end of the arc of islands 
‘Bingo, civilisation!’ cheered Caban. 


Much to the annoyance of the ship’s computer, the spaceship was 
moved once more. Computers don’t normally have emotions but the 
way it said, “Again!?”, sounded particularly irate. 


Now they had a bird’s eye view of the extensive civilisation below: 
Hundreds of stone buildings radiating out from a large central 
building — perhaps a temple or gathering point. People could be seen, 
wearing clothes, pushing carts, chatting, bartering and generally going 
about their everyday business. At first sight, everything looked 
peaceful and as to be expected. However, on closer inspection, men 
were spotted with whips and swords, pestering and intimidating the 
natives. 


And then, horror of horrors, Keeva spotted the heads. 


Decapitated heads, impaled on prominent wooden posts with 
bloodsoaked ground beneath them. This region was clearly ruled by 
an iron fist and a wicked one at that. 


‘You're not getting me down there,’ said Keeva sternly. 


‘We have to, or we'll never know if Habelin served a purpose — never 
know if these are our descendants,’ insisted Caban. 


‘Well, the only way I’m going in is with all my force fields on and 
weapon in hand!’ 


‘Goes without saying!’ agreed Caban. 


Suddenly Keeva had a bleak thought, spurred on by the changing 
attitudes of the evolving humans on the surface below. She glanced 
around at the incredible, cutting-edge, alien technology within the 
ship. She became deeply concerned. 


‘There’s one thing that bothers me more and more each time we 
venture off into danger like this. What happens if we never return? If 
this technology ever fell into the wrong hands, in future times, God 


knows what would happen,’ said Keeva. 


‘Good point, but of course, we’re going to return, what could possibly 
go wrong?’ said Caban with misplaced confidence. 


‘I wish you hadn’t said that. We nearly didn’t return from the last 
place we went to.’ 


Keeva pressed the speech button and spoke to the computer. 


‘Computer, initiate self-destruct if we are ever absent for more than... 
thirty years.’ 


‘Self-destruct is already set for one Earth year. Would you like me to 
change the setting? 


‘Damn right we do!’ insisted Caban. 


It was a pity that the capsule didn’t have an option to make some 
unearthly, ear-shattering noise as it descended majestically towards 
the ground. Sometimes it’s necessary to announce your arrival with 
impact. Instead, it was deathly silent apart from a faint whoosh from 
the air it was displacing. Consequently, no one was alarmed, no one 
panicked, they just fell to the ground in awe, daring only to briefly 
glance at the unearthly wonder. It wasn’t every day that a golden 
pyramid-shaped UFO gracefully landed amongst them. Not until two 
people dressed in gold suits disembarked, holding little white plastic 
devices in their hands, did they begin to show any signs of foreboding. 


All they had to do was stab the genetic analyser in someone’s neck 
and then get back in the capsule — job done. However, that wasn’t 
Caban’s way. As is tradition, he had a gift — a football. 


This was no ordinary football, but a pseudo-genuine world cup 
football, signed by all the winning players — freshly printed out on the 
3D printer. At first, it would be a one-a-side game, specifically Keeva 
and Caban, but hopefully, it would eventually develop into at least 
eleven a side. 


They began a friendly kick-about much to the annoyance of the whip 
holders who were there to keep the natives hard at work. As anyone 
knows, any sort of football game is always a distraction - even with 
only two players. The peasants were impelled to stop working and 
spectate. The whip holders had no choice but to direct their whips at 
the strangers for causing this unproductive disruption. Fortunately, 
the whips were no match for the suits force fields. However, just to be 
on the safe side, Keeva decided to demonstrate her little sonic 
weapon. The demonstration continued until eight whip holders were 


bleating in pain on the dusty ground. 


Caban and Keeva continued kicking the ball about but still, the natives 
wouldn’t join in. It seemed as though there was something other than 
the whipmen keeping them in check. A short time later they heard the 
sound of heavy footwear rapidly approaching. 


‘Ah, here we go,’ said Caban, glancing over at a formidable assembly 
of spear and axe-bearing brutes, closing in on them. 


No matter, they continued to kick the ball to each other. Caban waited 
until the last possible moment and then fired at them indiscriminately, 
using ‘sweep’ mode. All it took was a few moments to turn the town 
into a battle zone thanks to the little sonic weapon. A dozen or so 
muscle-bound brutes were now either out cold or reeling in agony 
with all manner of horrendous injuries. The town’s people could now 
relax a little. Clearly, they were accustomed to this constant 
oppression but with their tormentors temporarily incapacitated they 
decided that there was no harm in a little kick about. 


They seemed to grasp the rules remarkably quickly. Caban scratched 
out the goalposts on opposing walls and left them to it. 


Caban nearly forgot what he came for. He prodded the genetic 
analyser in one of the unconscious brute’s necks and waited for the 
results. 


‘Habelin resides within,’ he cheered. ‘A...1509, B... 1508. They’re 
equally you and me!’ 


Keeva was justly relieved. Her son had spawned a civilisation albeit a 
troubled one. 


They really, really wanted to go now, they really did. All this 
oppression and tyranny was someone else’s problem, but they couldn’t 
for shame walk out now after what they had done. They were well 
aware that any retribution would inevitably be taken out on the 
innocent natives of the town, even though they weren’t the ones who 
had prodded the wasp's nest. 


Caban and Keeva had no choice but to create a level playing field — 
figuratively. 


‘Take me to your leader,’ said Caban. 


This didn’t work. Once again, the language barrier got in the way. 
They had to resort to gestures and sign language. Immediately, several 
natives retreated in horror. One thing was turning a blind eye to the 
stranger’s attack on the vicious brutes and whip men, but to take them 
to their leader was just beyond the pale. Clearly, they feared their 


ruler significantly more than the brutes, the whipmen and apparently, 
the two strangers. 


Not to worry, Caban and Keeva would find him or her, themselves. 


The most elaborate, most adorned building in the town was the clear 
favourite. Two more muscle-bound brutes guarding the stone pillared 
entrance were immediately taken care of. Casualties were now 
seriously mounting up. Then another two brutes guarding a heavy 
wooden doorway received similar treatment. 


‘How are we doing on power reserves,’ asked Caban. 
‘Plenty left, a whopping 3%, you?’ 


‘2%, damn! Seems even the Hemelians haven’t cracked the 
rechargeable battery problem.’ 


This was quite worrying as many who had been targeted with the 
sonic weapon were now stirring and a substantial amount of them 
were not suffering from any incapacitating injuries. 


They had come too far now to turn back. They entered a large 
darkened room, walled in stones with a conical-shaped roof made of 
tree trunks and animal skins. As their eyes adjusted to the poor light, 
the walls began to reveal many disturbing carvings and sketches. They 
depicted gory themes, decapitated heads, dismembered bodies and 
primitive weapons. Their leader was obviously a horror merchant who 
seemed to delight in inflicting suffering on others. Then they spotted a 
young boy, barely twelve years old, quietly sitting at a table in the far 
corner of the room. He was garnished in trinkets of gold and silver 
and his hair was long and platted. Despite only being a young boy, the 
excessive security measures pointed to him being the leader. It wasn’t 
immediately apparent how he was controlling his people so 
effectively, but they were soon to find out. After a few more moments 
of adjusting to the poor light, Keeva spotted something very odd. Next 
to the boy was a large woven basket full of dolls, dozens of them, 
crudely made from straw and pieces of animal skins. 


‘Is that what I think it is? A basket full of effigies? He’s practising 
Voodoo!’ gasped Keeva. 


‘No way, surely this is far too soon for ritual magic,’ said Caban. 


‘Well, the evidence is there. Look. The dolls have different features, 
some even have heads missing.’ 


During the few moments that Caban and Keeva had been in his 
presence, the boy had quietly and calmly prepared two new dolls 
using some sort of glue, twine and a piece of gold leaf he just 


happened to have lying around. Then he began slowly twisting the 
head around on one of them. In reaction to this, Caban suddenly 
began to slowly rotate his head abnormally on his shoulders and then 
began screaming out in blood-curdling pain. 


‘Caban! This isn’t possible! There’s no such thing as voodoo. It’s all in 
your mind... Concentrate!’ yelled Keeva. 


Caban continued to scream for a while and then promptly stopped and 
straightened his head. 


‘I know. Got you going though, didn’t I!’ said Caban. 
‘Caban, I hate you!’ said Keeva disingenuously. 


‘So funny!’ Caban laughed. ‘So, what are we going to do about all this 
nonsense?’ 


‘Well, what’s good for the goose... as they say,’ responded Keeva. 


The young boy was more shocked than annoyed that his spell hadn’t 
worked. Immediately he began to cry out. The guards never came, 
mainly because of their broken limbs. Caban took out his trusty Swiss 
army penknife from his pocket and brazenly went up to the boy and 
cut off a little chunk of his hair. He stuck the hair onto a spare doll 
with glue and cut a piece of animal skin to match what the boy was 
wearing. 


‘Quite proud of it, if I do say so myself,’ said Caban. 
‘Not bad, try it,’ said Keeva, eager to see the results. 
‘Same treatment?’ suggested Caban. 

‘Don’t see why not.’ 


Caban twisted the doll's head to an exaggerated position. Immediately 
the boy’s head followed suit, accompanied by a blood-curdling high- 
pitched scream. 


‘Could be faking it? Twist it a little more,’ suggested Keeva 
sadistically. 


This he gently did. 
‘Oh, give it here!’ 


Keeva snatched it out of Caban’s hand and twisted the head a full half 
a turn. Unbelievably, the boy’s head mimicked the doll’s head to the 
extent that he was almost looking backwards over his shoulder. 


‘Creepy,’ said Caban, ‘Better not kill him, though.’ 
Now that the demonstration was complete, Caban grabbed the boy by 


the arm and dragged him out of the building. Keeva followed with the 
basket of dolls. 


Caban really wished he hadn’t given his sunglasses away — their eyes 
struggled with the sudden brightness. The brutes/guards on the door 
were still out cold, but the other two brutes on the building entrance 
were now stirring. Unfortunately for the young delinquent leader - 
ruler — king — whatever, no one as yet, was in a fit state to come to his 
rescue. 


By the time Caban, Keeva and the boy reached the centre of the town, 
at least twenty whip holders and spear yielding brutes were conscious 
and enraged. Worryingly, they had escaped any broken limbs and 
were poised ready to pounce, pummel, whip, stab and then perhaps, 
decapitate. True, Caban and Keeva did have one shot left on their 
sonic weapons. They also had the force fields of the spacesuits to 
protect them, but the most powerful deterrent of all was the basket of 
dolls. 


Caban had a hunch that the many dolls in the basket represented the 
whip holders and brutes. That’s why they so diligently obeyed their 
leader’s evil wishes. The natives were equally terrified just in case the 
boy had previously fashioned a doll to their likeness. 


Keeva held up the doll that represented the boy. It was instantly 
recognised with the tuft of black hair. She squeezed it tightly — the 
boy screamed out in pain. Then she pointed her little plastic weapon 
into the basket. Predictably, no one made a move. The notion that 
destroying a basket full of poorly made straw dolls could wipe out a 
complete town seemed complete nonsense, but then again, faith is a 
powerful thing. 


‘What shall we do with him?’ asked Keeva, referring to the boy. ‘If we 
leave him here, he won’t last a minute.’ 


‘We could take him with us and drop him off some distance away,’ 
suggested Caban. 


‘Na, let’s leave him here,’ said Keeva heartlessly. 


Just before they entered the force field of the capsule, Caban released 
the boy. He was no longer their concern. 


Not until the capsule had taken off and disappeared through the 
clouds, could justice begin. Despite the tyrant only being a boy, he 
was clearly a monster. His fate had to befit the pain and anguish he 
had put the town through. No one held back, everyone wanted a part 
of his demise. When he could no longer scream because he was dead, 
they decapitated him and put his head on a pole. All the other heads 


on poles were removed and returned to the rest of their bodies and 
given a proper dignified burial. Once all that was done, they could get 
on with playing football. As it happened, they seemed to settle on 
eleven-a-side as an optimum number of players. They played for 45 
minutes, had a break, changed sides and played for another 45 
minutes. 


Caban and Keeva never lost sight that everyone, even the evil boy and 
the elders of Atlantis were their children - their descendants. 
However, they accepted that once in a while that there would be bad 
eggs and had to be treated as such. 


‘Well, who’d have thought, voodoo, eh?’ said Caban. 


‘With intelligence, there will always be imagination,’ said Keeva, 
prudently. 


‘And with imagination, there’s always fear... If only that was the last 
example we see of ruling by fear,’ said Caban soberly. 


‘So, what do we do with all these dolls?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Oh, it’s all a load of nonsense, put them in the shredder,’ replied 
Caban. 


A few minutes later, several people in the town below were 
slaughtered in the most horrific way imaginable. Almost as though 
some giant had gone manic with a bacon slicer. 


Chapter 25 
Life, but not as we know it 


So, they had been successful. Two beloved, beautiful sons, donated to 
mankind to nudge evolution out of stagnation. Genetic tests, 200,000 
years down the line, confirmed that their seeds had proliferated into a 
more intelligent species. Everything had gone according to plan and 
hopefully, human evolution was now firmly on track. 


Now they could relax a little, enjoy life, put their feet up and indulge 
in their hobbies and interests, but they knew they couldn’t do that 
forever. 


A few days later, Keeva found Caban deeply engrossed in something 
on the personal computer. 


‘Planning our next excursion?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Remember, a couple of years before we left, before the impact. 
Astronomers and scientists got all excited about detecting signs of life 
from a nearby star system?’ 


‘No, not really. I must have had my mind on other things, you know, 
like my life abruptly ending before my time,’ said Keeve snidely. 


‘Ah! Here we are: 


“Star, designation KIC 8462852. Distance 1,500 light-years. Unusual light 
fluctuations that could be indications of intelligent life... Possibly home to 
an advanced civilisation,” Caban read from the article on the monitor. 


‘Well, if it’ll make you happy, we can go on a day trip. After all, we do 
have the means. I wouldn’t hold out hope for aliens, though,’ said 
Keeva. 


‘Oh, and there’s something else I’ve found out while I was surfing the 
memory banks... Kept your cards close to your chest?’ hinted Caban. 


‘Spying on me?’ 
‘I love you, you’re my wife but I know little about you.’ 
‘You only had to ask.’ 


‘I have asked. You said you were a dancer.’ 


‘I was a dancer!’ 


‘Yes, a prima ballerina and your father was the well-known ocean 
ecologist, Habelin Kindray.’ 


Keeva paused in thought for a moment. Perhaps it was a good time to 
reveal all. 


She proceeded to tell Caban all about herself. She was indeed a very 
talented and famous ballerina who had performed all over the world. 
Caban wasn’t particularly into ballet so he hadn’t recognised her face 
or for that matter, her name. Her father was always away on 
expeditions which unfortunately meant that she saw very little of him. 
As her mother died at an early age, she was mostly brought up by 
nannies. 


‘Anyway, Caban Zookie... plumber. Slightly self-deprecating, don’t 
you think?’ said Keeva. 


‘I worked with pipes!’ insisted Caban. 


‘Yes, I know, on particle accelerators... Doctor Zookie or is it Professor 
Zookie?’ 


‘It’s Doctor if you must know. Well, now we’ve got this excessive 
modesty thing out of the way, when are we going alien-hunting?’ 
asked Caban excitedly. 


The next morning Caban pressed the little microphone button. 
‘Take us to the KIC 8462852-star system, please.’ 

‘Checking data banks... 

F type main-sequence star... 

Constellation Cygnus... 

1,480 light-years distance... 

Plotting course... 

Course laid in.’ 


As usual, the no-nonsense, immensely powerful engines burst into life 
with the commotion of a pin dropping. Caban carried on reading up 
about the strange star system and Keeva carried on reading her book. 
If they happened to be watching, the view on the large monitor screen 
moved away from Earth and focused on a patch of stars. As before, the 
view almost immediately became tunnel vision with a faint purple hue 
at the edges of the screen. 


In no more than a couple of minutes, the deceleration began — not that 


they were aware of it. Then, suddenly, the screen displayed a new sun 
some distance away, in all its glory. 


‘Okay, where are these aliens?’ asked Keeva. 
‘Computer, display this star system’s charts, please,’ requested Caban. 
‘Displaying all known planets.’ 


Instantly, nine planets were displayed with details of their surface 
temperature, atmosphere content and gravity. None of the planets had 
an atmosphere. The surface temperatures of the five outermost planets 
were far below zero and the other four were well above the boiling 
point of lead. 


‘No life as we know it here then,’ said Keeva indifferently. 
‘How boring,’ replied Caban. 


Seconds later the spaceship did something it had never done before — 
which wasn’t at all boring. Alarms, very loud and irritating, resounded 
around them. It was by far the noisiest the spaceship had ever been. 


‘Computer, silence the alarm... What’s going on?’ asked Keeva. 
‘T apologise, an error has been made... 
Prepare for impact in three seconds.’ 


Exactly three seconds later it started — incessant banging, like small 
explosions from all parts of the ship’s hull. Thud, thud, thud, boom, 
bang... it continued. For once, the engines were audible, straining and 
screaming to power the force field. 


‘Caban! What’s happening?’ yelled Keeva anxiously. 


‘Looks like we’ve arrived in the middle of some sort of meteorite 
storm,’ shouted Caban. 


‘Why didn’t the computer detect it?’ 


‘There must be some kind of randomness in the meteor shower -— if 
they are meteors? The computer can’t have anticipated their location,’ 
explained Caban. 


‘Computer, move to a new position!’ yelled Keeva. 

‘Sorry, cannot comply... 

Drive system compromised.’ 

Suddenly, the collisions completely stopped and everything calmed. 
‘Computer, damage report?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Assessing... 


‘Fifteen gravity thrust panels inoperative... 
Attempting to purge debris... 

Cannot affect repair... 

Unsuccessful.’ 


‘Now let me guess, I have to go outside and clear up the mess?’ 
suggested Caban. 


‘You know you love it out there,’ said Keeva. 

‘Computer, how long before we get pounded again?’ asked Caban. 
‘Unable to calculate... 

Random variables...’ 


‘It appears that the computer is not doing too well at the moment,’ 
grunted Caban. ‘Alright, Computer, what do you know?’ 


‘Summarising... 

‘Collision with 766 metallic objects... 

Object diameter: 7 millimetres to 96 centimetres... 

Forcefield repelled 751 objects... 

15 objects penetrated force field... 

Ships reserve power 42%... 

Debris obstructing the function of panels 9b, 14a, 24j, 25j, 31e...’ 


‘OK, OK! I get the picture. Better start with 9b then, wherever that is?’ 
grunted Caban. 


‘Not meteorites then?’ 


‘Of course, they’re meteorites, what else could they be?’ insisted 
Caban. 


This time, Caban wore his helmet with the helmet cam switched on, 
relaying his view back to the main monitor. The first thing he did was 
tether himself to the spaceship. Helplessly floating off into space had 
to be the worst of all nightmares. He quickly realised that the damage 
to the ship’s hull was all on one side, which unfortunately happened 
to be the side furthest from the hatch. There were fifteen panels to 
clear the debris from. Once cleared, the spaceship’s repair system 
could come into effect. On inspection, the unusually shaped debris 
had sliced into the panels like large glass splinters. They weren’t 
pieces of meteorite, but strange black crystalline fragments. Some of 
the fragments were perfectly flat and some had a patterned texture. 


‘Are you getting this?’ asked Caban. 
‘Yes, what are they? 
‘If I didn’t know better, they’re like parts of some kind of machine.’ 


The debris was fairly easy to remove. Most of it just pulled out with a 
bit of a wiggle. As soon as each panel was clear, the self-repairing 
system came into operation, healing up the cracks. Caban was doing 
extremely well and in no time, most of the gravity panels were clear. 


‘Only three to... what the hell!’ 
‘Caban, stop scaring me, what’s wrong!’ 


‘A piece of the debris. If I didn’t know better, I’d say it’s a mechanical 
eye. I’m bringing it back with me... Nearly all cleared, just another 
couple of minutes.’ 


‘Warning, warning, a high number of unidentified objects are approaching.’ 
said the computer abruptly. 


‘Computer, how long?’ asked Keeva. 

‘72 seconds.’ 

‘Caban! You have...’ 

‘I heard! Just two fragments to go!’ 

Suddenly, a rouge object shot past within inches of his helmet. 
‘Good God! You’re not going to believe this...’ 

‘Caban! Are you alright?’ 

‘Yes, I saw it, it was a sodding bird, I’m sure it was!’ 

‘You have forty seconds!’ 

‘T know, I know!’ 


Moments later, Caban had cleared all the debris, but now he had to 
get back to the hatch on the other side of the ship. It was touch and go 
but with only four seconds to spare, Caban was safely behind the 
airlock’s force field. 


‘Computer! Move! Now!’ screamed Keeva. 


Instantly, the engines engaged and catapulted the ship out of harm's 
way. In the few seconds of moving out of the way, the spaceship had 
travelled nearly half a light-year. 


‘It definitely looks like an eye,’ Keeva confirmed, poking it with a 


kitchen knife. 
‘T’ve collected a few pieces — certainly not meteorites.’ 


‘They look like parts of a machine,’ said Keeva. ‘Computer, can you 
identify these parts please.’ 


‘Now who’s being polite?’ 


‘The ship has just saved our lives. It deserves a little respect!’ said 
Keeva sternly. 


‘Analysing... 

Fragments of spaceborne creature... 

Hemelian name — Bock. 

Vacuum tolerant species. 

Transition metal-based composition incorporating metalloid organisms. 
Class: Living. 

Species age: 150 million yrs. 

Intelligence factor 1.2. 

Reproduction cycle: 30 months, 

Location: planet Saridous of star system KIC 8462852. 


An extract from the Hemelopedia has been printed.’ 


Caban picked up the printout and read it out loud: 


“The Bock is a unique and remarkable life form, hatched in molten metal 
pools on the planet Saridous. Once fully formed, they leave Saridous and 
mass in their millions in the mating plains — a vast area that has an 
irregular orbital path around the planet’s sun. Once mated, the females 
return to the hatchery pools to spawn their young and then decompose in 
the pools. The males remain in space for up to forty years and then return 
to the planet also to decompose. Despite a product of natural evolution, the 
Bock’s intrinsic functions and mechanisms have expedited highly advanced 
technology, including anti-gravity, force fields, gravity blockers and 
artificial intelligence.” 


‘Incredible, they’re a space bird!’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘How the heck has something like that naturally evolved?’ puzzled 
Keeva. 


‘Don’t know, but it’s no more incredible than parts of us that have 
evolved — like our eyes for instance,’ said Caban factually. 


‘Wouldn’t you love to see those hatchery pools?’ said Keeva. 
‘Computer, any danger in orbiting Saridous?’ 


‘Calculating... 

There is a 96% safety margin... 

‘Go for it, then!’ said Caban. 

‘Is that a request to lay in a course?’ 


Within seconds they were orbiting the very inhospitable planet of 
Saridous. With a surface temperature of over 1,500° C and no 
atmosphere, it certainly seemed an impossible place for life to 
flourish. Nevertheless, somehow, this very unusual creature, the Bock, 
had evolved from the rivers and pools of molten metals. 


It wasn’t difficult to find evidence of the Bock on the planet’s surface. 
Despite being such a hostile world, hotter than a furnace, with highly 
toxic fumes oozing from the surface, thousands of unique creatures 
could clearly be seen on the ship’s monitors. Some were fully formed 
and others were slowly growing (crystallising) out of the raw 
materials that the planet provided. 


Caban zoomed right into a particular area where molten pools were 
abundant. They saw several mature Bocks, ready to leave the surface 
and venture off into space. They were beautiful, extraordinary 
creatures, the size of an eagle but with no feathers or a skeleton. The 
complex crystalline life form had somehow evolved to provide 
mobility and flight in a vacuum —- and apparently, a high degree of 
intelligence. 


‘Look, that one’s about to take off!’ said Keeva excitedly. 


They watched as its flat glossy wings began to glow purple. No 
unfurling and flapping like a conventional bird. Its wings filled with 
some kind of antigravity energy and soared into the skies. It was the 
ultimate in gracefulness. Like a large flat diamond, it ascended into 
the dark skies towards the stars. In the distance, they could see a 
steady stream of Bocks rising from the ground in a vast hue of purple 
light. At the same time, several Bocks were returning, and so the cycle 
continued. They watched a fledgeling floating in a pool — its body 
steadily growing, crystallising into an adult form. It was a sight to 
behold. Unquestionably, this was nature at its most innovative, but so 
bizarre, so unorthodox and so extreme. Utterly different to the nature 
Caban and Keeva were accustomed to. 


‘Beautiful, but weird,’ said Keeva, summing it all up. 


A while later, Caban altered the monitor view from the surface to the 


sky. They watched the sun of Saridous through optical filters. 
Eventually, the moment came - the very same anomaly viewed from 
their distant planet millions of years ago. It was an amazing, 
extraordinary, unique sight. Billions of Bocks in the mating plains, 
crossing the path of their sun like a giant cloud, virtually blocking out 
the light. 


‘So, the astronomers were right, there is alien life around star K I C, 
whatever,’ said Keeva. 


‘Yes, but beyond their wildest imagination.’ 


Chapter 26 


Pyramids galore 


(Circa 1 BC) 


The excursion had been a memorable one. They had seen, first-hand, 
the remarkable diversity of life and the boundless abilities of 
evolution. 


Because of the consequences of travelling at near light speed, the day’s 
outing to KIC 8462852 had whiled away almost 3000 years. The 
spaceship was now back in orbit, high above where they encountered 
Djoser three millennia ago. 


They were too tired to scrutinise the views beneath them, it had been 
a busy but fascinating day. The comfortable king-sized bed welcomed 
them in. Perhaps they would relax and watch a movie from the 
comfort of their silk pillows, or perhaps they would make love - 
decisions, decisions. It was a strange but mostly enjoyable existence. 


The next morning Caban casually viewed the town beneath him on the 
monitor, whilst eating his toast and drinking his coffee. Then he 
looked closer. He could hardly believe his eyes. 


‘Keeva, you’re not going to believe this. Come and have a look!’ he 
yelled excitedly. 


Keeva emerged from the bathroom direction. She looked distinctly 
tearful with her mind elsewhere. 


‘Are you alright sweetheart, something bothering you?’ asked Caban 
thoughtfully. 


‘I’m fine, really, I’m fine. Where’s the fire?’ asked Keeva. 
‘Look!’ said Caban pointing at the screen. 
‘What? Oh my god, is that supposed to be me?’ said Keeva in disbelief. 


‘It’s your hairstyle and look, huge stone buildings all over the place, in 
the same shape as the capsule!’ 


‘Pyramids... They’re enormous. Surely, they can’t be down to us,’ said 
Keeva. 


‘Must have left quite a lasting impression on them. I think a closer 


look is in order,’ said Caban. 
‘Alright, give me a minute to get ready,’ said Keeva softly. 


It was clear that Keeva wasn’t her normal self. She should have been 
excited, even flattered at the sight of a huge stone construction in her 
image, but she clearly had other things weighing heavily on her mind. 


‘Come on, I know when something’s wrong. Share your problem,’ 
There was a long silence before she spoke. 

‘I’m pregnant again,’ she said fighting away the tears. 

Caban didn’t say anything for a moment and then he said what he had 
to say. 

‘That’s wonderful, sweetheart!’ 


He said it as sincerely as he could but he knew exactly what was going 
through her mind. 


‘Caban, I can’t give this one away, it’s breaking my heart.’ 
Caban held her tightly and kissed her forehead gently. 
‘Perhaps, this time we don’t have to,’ said Caban calmly. 


‘We do, you know we do. The Hemelians said the seeds from our first 
two and benevolence from our third. That’s how it has to be. 
Everything is dependent on us. We can’t go back on our word now,’ 
said Keeva. 


‘I never really understood the benevolence part. It’s not something 
that’s particularly inheritable,’ said Caban. 


‘You’re wrong. There’s strong evidence that human qualities, good or 
evil, are passed on through our genetic makeup. We have no choice, I 
have to give this one up too,’ cried Keeva, tears now flowing down her 
cheeks. 


‘Listen... listen!’ said Caban softly but firmly, gently lifting her chin. 
‘As I said, there is another way, perhaps a little immoral, a little 
controversial, but a way we can still uphold our agreement without 
giving our next child away.’ 


‘How? Make a baby on the 3D printer!’ snapped Keeva. 


‘Good idea, but I don’t think that would work somehow... Kaysin 
never specified both of us, the child could just come from me,’ said 
Caban. 


‘Darling, what are you on about?’ 


‘You’re not going to like it, it’s completely outrageous but... have you 


ever used a meat baster?’ 


‘What the hell’s a meat baster got to... do... you’re not, no you can’t! 
On who!?’ 


‘It’s just a thought, no more than that,’ said Caban holding his hands 
up in a dismissive way. 


‘You’re proposing to artificially inseminate some poor unsuspecting 
girl down there with your stuff?!’ said Keeva aghast. 


‘Seeds, sweetheart, seeds. Told you, you wouldn’t like it!’ 

‘It’s... it’s shameless, inexcusable... it’s, it’s...’ 

‘I know, forget I ever mentioned it,’ interrupted Caban. 

‘...Brilliant!’ cheered Keeva, instantly surfacing from her depression. 
‘I will need help,’ said Caban innocently. 


‘Course you will, you couldn’t possibly fill up a meat baster all on 
your own.’ 


‘I don’t think we’ll need a whole meat baster full.’ 


‘Better to have too much than not enough,’ said Keeva adamantly. 


The whisper-silent, gold-plated capsule certainly didn’t go unnoticed 
as it hovered motionless over the city. They had no intention of 
landing in such a heavily populated area. Sight-seeing would be done 
from a safe vantage point, high above the rooftops, out of the range of 
arrows, spears and any newly invented projectiles. They dreaded to 
think what new dangers lurked beneath them now. A vast community 
had developed in this particular area: countless streets, busy markets, 
stone-built homes and customary palaces. It was a city in every 
respect. The three massive stone pyramids dwarfed the surrounding 
city. The sight was truly awe-inspiring. Perhaps it was a pure 
coincidence that they were the same shape as the capsule that had 
visited these lands 3000 years ago. However, it was beyond 
coincidence that a huge stone carving of Keeva also dominated the 
landscape. 


‘Are you sure it’s me?’ 


‘Of course, it’s you, your hairstyle, even the force field headband on 
your forehead!’ 


‘What’s the rest of me supposed to be?’ 


‘Could be a lion or something? You were pretty formidable,’ said 
Caban. 


‘Why would they do all this?’ 


‘I suppose Djoser desperately wanted us, well, you, in particular, to 
return. I almost feel sorry for him,’ said Caban. 


‘We have returned!’ 


‘Yes, 3,000 years later! Perhaps we should go and visit our other 
haunts. You never know, we may have made an impact anywhere 
else,’ suggested Caban. 


It was very perplexing and all down to time dilation. The thing about 
the galaxy, never mind the universe, is that it’s colossally big — bigger 
than anyone can possibly imagine. To get anywhere at all involves 
travelling thousands, if not millions, of light-years. So, even if you 
could travel at the speed of light, it would still take you an awfully 
long time to get anywhere. However, conveniently, when travelling at 
incredible speeds, the principle of time dilation comes into effect: The 
closer you get to the speed of light, the slower time passes for you 
compared to everywhere else. Mass, however, then becomes a serious 
issue. The closer you get to the speed of light, the heavier you 
become. The Hemelian spaceship was so mind-bogglingly advanced 
that you could happily trek across the universe at almost light speed 
without putting a single pound (or kilogram) on. This meant that 
although the journey to KIC 8462852 and back took nearly 3,000 
years, only a few minutes elapsed for Caban and Keeva. They were, in 
every respect, time travellers. 


Voodoo town was the next place to visit, a mere 7,200 miles away. 
The preferred route was to go up above the atmosphere, skip along in 
space and then drop down. To fly through the highly resistive 
atmosphere would take them all day. On the way, they noticed 
something very perplexing from their vantage point in space. It was a 
mystery they would have to investigate later but for now, Voodoo 
town was rapidly approaching. 


Keeva and the capsule were now completely unified. They both 
worked in perfect harmony with each other. Not that the capsule was 
in any way a living entity, but it somehow anticipated, teased and 
encouraged its pilot to break all boundaries. It was as though the 
capsule wanted to be driven hard - pushed to the limit. As a 
consequence, Keeva was hooked on speed and aerial acrobatics — 
much to the detriment of Caban’s stomach. Rarely did she travel at 
less than 2000 mph, which caused quite a disturbance, especially 
when skimming the tops of trees. 


‘There, a small pyramid! I’m sure it was!’ said Caban, looking deeply 


into the wrap-around monitor screen. 
‘Where? Didn’t see it.’ 


‘Ever likely at this speed. As much as I love to see you enjoying 
yourself, can’t you slow down a bit... And another one, look, over 
there!’ 


‘Stop being a killjoy... OK, OK!’ 


The capsule rapidly slowed down to almost a snail’s pace — no more 
than 300 mph. 


‘This speed OK?’ retorted Keeva. 


‘That’s more like it. Hang on, look what’s approaching? Now that’s 
what I call a pyramid!’ 


Keeva willed the capsule to come to a standstill, right over the top of 
an elaborately constructed stone pyramid. 


‘Just look at the work that’s gone into it!’ said Keeva excitedly. 
‘And look what’s over there. I told you it would catch on!’ 
‘I don’t believe it, surely not?’ 


‘Yes, looks very much like a football ground with buildings for the 
spectators,’ said Caban smugly. 


‘Doesn’t look like it’s being used anymore. Probably got bored of the 
game,’ said Keeva snidely. 


‘Definitely, doubt that!’ 


Keeva willed the capsule to circle the area. They spotted many other 
instances of ancient architecture mainly centred around the same area. 


How far do you think Habelin’s descendants have spread by now?’ 
asked Keeva. 


‘The whole continent I would have thought.’ 
‘Seen enough?’ 


‘Yeah, let’s go and investigate a mystery,’ said Caban enthusiastically. 


Chapter 27 


A disappearing act 


The mystery was Atlantis in its entirety. 


An hour after leaving Voodoo town (Keeva took her time) they arrived 
at the location where Atlantis should have been, but it had gone. An 
entire landmass had vanished without a trace. Keeva eased the capsule 
down to within a hundred feet above sea level. Waves and ocean were 
now where an advanced ancient city once stood. 


‘Where the hell has it gone?’ queried Keeva. 
‘Well, there’s only one place it could have gone and that’s down.’ 


‘Do you think the capsule can cope with a bit of seawater?’ asked 
Keeva. 


Before Caban could respond, the computer answered her question — 
through the innermost confines of her helmet. 


‘Apparently, the answer is yes, but its top speed is a measly 100 knots 
and we can only go down to a depth of 5 miles. What a 
disappointment,’ said Keeva sarcastically. 


‘On top of everything else, it’s a submarine. This machine is beyond 
belief,’ muttered Caban. 


Keeva gently eased the capsule down onto the swelling blue water and 
then gingerly willed it to submerge. Once completely underwater, the 
searchlights automatically came on. Atlantis was not where they’d 
hoped - at paddling depth. They were committed and continued to 
descend. The hum of the engines steadily increased in volume as the 
water pressure increased around them. Still, there was no sign of the 
lost continent, although very unusual species of colourful fish were 
exposed in the beams of the powerful lights. At 2 miles down, the 
subterranean world of sea creatures became even more diverse. Keeva 
continued to will the capsule downwards. The pressure on the hull 
was now immeasurable, but the gravity cancelling panels were now 
fulfilling a new role of repelling the immense water pressure. 
Approaching 4 miles down, the hum from the capsule’s engines was 
now almost at a deafening point, keeping the structure of the capsule 
intact. If any of the alien technology was to fail now, the capsule 


would be crushed like a profiterole in a crocodile’s mouth. Suddenly 
they spotted the top of a stone tower. And then, there it was, the 
entire city, just as it was. The buildings were still intact and the pillars 
and statues remained standing. In fact, everything was as it should be, 
only submerged, four and a half miles beneath the waves. 


‘Incredible, it’s as though the ocean floor has collapsed,’ commented 
Caban. 


‘Seen enough? I don’t like the sound of the engines - or that red 
warning light,’ said Keeva worriedly. 


Keeva didn’t wait for Caban’s reply and moments later the capsule 
began to ascend. 


‘What’s the red light?!’ Caban shouted above the noise of the engines. 
‘Excessive pressure on part of the hull,’ said Keeva. 
‘But we were nowhere near the maximum depth?’ 


‘T’?ve just been informed that there’s a hairline crack on one of the 
gravity panels.’ 


‘Probably from a collision with a Bock,’ said Caban, as calmly as he 
could. 


For some reason, the ascent to the surface was taking much longer 
than expected. The two-mile point dragged by. They were fully aware 
that if the suspect panel failed completely, the thin wall of the capsule 
would be no match for the water pressure outside. Eventually, the 
one-mile point arrived — serious cracking noises started coming from a 
part of the hull. 500 metres depth eventually approached and then the 
inevitable happened: A weep turned into a drip which quickly turned 
into a squirt which immediately turned into a torrent. 


‘Quick, get the suits on!’ yelled Caban. 


In record time both of them had their suits and helmets on. They 
managed to stay dry within their suits, but the water was now half 
filling the cabin — relentlessly pouring through the hole. Such a shame, 
the beautiful cream pleather seats and fake walnut-lined equipment, 
now all ruined. 


‘Nothing else for it, we’ll have to get out,’ said Caban. 


He opened the hatch - even more water flooded in. Keeva went 
through the airlock first, followed by Caban. 


Fortunately, the suits happened to be buoyant and moments later, 
both of them had rapidly floated to the surface. Keeva impulsively 
went to take her helmet off. 


‘Keep it on!’ shouted Caban. ‘You'll lose the buoyancy of your suit.’ 
‘Great! Now, what do we do? Bob about here forever?’ groaned Keeva. 


‘Well, if nothing else, we’re certainly having an adventurous life,’ said 
Caban, as calmly as ever. 


‘Sod adventure. Why couldn’t I just get married, have kids and live 
like a normal boring person!’ 


‘Well, we’ve done two of those things.’ 


Keeva bit her lip to suppress her anger, ‘Hmm, I take it, you’ve got a 
plan?’ 


‘Let me think. We’ve lost the capsule, probably sunk to the bottom of 
the ocean. I can’t see any sign of land. We don’t have a boat and we 
have no food or drink. I think we’re a bit early for air-sea rescue. As it 
happens, no, I don’t have a plan!’ 


‘What about turning on the suit’s force field?’ suggested Keeva 
brightly. 

‘Try it.’ 

Perhaps she thought the force field would allow her to walk on water 
or fly but of course, it didn’t. Water, unlike spears and bullets, was 
gentle and forgiving. On the upside, it wasn’t a particularly unpleasant 


experience. The warm sun was gently shining down on them and they 
were blissfully bobbing about in the crystal-clear water. 


‘Caban, I need to hold you, I’m getting scared...’ 


‘Don’t be, sweetheart, I think it’s all part of the plan,’ said Caban, 
gently reaching for her gloved hand. 


‘Plan! How can this be part of a plan?’ snapped Keeva. 


‘We’re not going to die here. We made it to Lune. Then we crossed 
250 thousand miles of space to the space station and then you 
amazingly docked our capsule onto it. We survived spears and bows 
and arrows, deadly viruses, and meteorite hits. I’m sure we can 
survive a little bit of water.’ 


‘A little bit?!’ snapped Keeva. 


Just at that moment, something large and heavy brushed passed her 
legs. 


‘It’s a shark! It’s going to feast on my legs!!’ she yelled out 


‘Amazing really, that most creatures have returned again. The skies 
are full of the same old birds and insects. The lands are covered with 


the same animals and the seas are filled with the same fish,’ said 
Caban calmly. 


‘I said... there’s a shark about to eat me!!’ screamed Keeva. 


‘It won’t eat you, it’s just curious. Besides, the suit’s force field will 
protect you,’ said Caban casually. 


‘I hope you’re right. You are wrong sometimes, you know!’ 


‘lve never believed in fate before, but now I think I do,’ said Caban 
ponderously, ignoring his wife’s plight. 


‘Mind dynamics?’ suggested Keeva, while doing her best to kick the 
shark away. 


‘Perhaps the two are linked. You never did elaborate on that subject.’ 


‘Well, when we get back to the ship, if we get back to the ship, Pll 
promise [’ll tell you all about it,’ said Keeva brightly. 


‘There you are, positive thinking,’ cheered Caban. 

‘Mr Zookie, I love you, you know.’ 

‘I’m very glad you do, Mrs Zookie... Now then, I think it’s time.’ 
‘Time for what?’ said Keeva puzzled. 


‘Well, just a hunch, but I reckon that once the pressure has equalised 
in the capsule, automatic repairs will begin on the cracked panel and 
hole in the hull. Once the repairs are complete, I think the pumps will 
evacuate the water and the capsule will rise to the surface. So, 
providing we haven’t drifted too far, and the capsules systems are not 
impaired, our carriage should be awaiting, any second... now!’ 


Just as Caban said ‘now’, the wonderful sight of the gold pyramid- 
shaped capsule, innocently floated to the surface like a rubber duck in 
a bath. 


‘How... did you?’ gasped Keeva. 


‘As I said, just a hunch. Call it over to us, I’m not all that good at 
swimming in a spacesuit,’ said Caban. 


‘How the hell am I supposed to do that!’ 
‘Just do it!’ 


She relaxed and then willed it to come towards her. The capsule 
gently drifted towards her like a faithful dog. 


‘As I thought, still in mental contact,’ surmised Caban. 


A short time later they were sitting on moist pleather seats with the 
capsule’s inbuilt dryers and dehumidifiers on full. 


‘What did you mean, still in mental contact?’ questioned Keeva. 


‘Nothing to worry about. How do you feel when you have the thought 
helmet on?’ 


‘Relaxed, normal, I suppose,’ snapped Keeva. 
‘How does it speak to you?’ 

‘Just in an ordinary voice?’ 

‘Male or female?’ 


‘Male, I think? Look, where are we going with this?’ said Keeva 
irritatedly. 


‘Nothing sweetheart, just me rambling like I often do. I’ve come to the 
conclusion that we just have to accept what happens and have an 
open mind. I think both of us are on a truly remarkable journey,’ said 
Caban softly. 


Chapter 28 


A carpenter and his wife 


(Still 1 BC) 


As Caban had correctly predicted, the capsule was equipped with a 
sophisticated automatic repair system. It would have been a bit of a 
disappointment if it wasn’t, considering all the other things it could 
do. Now all nicely dried out, the only remaining sign that the capsule 
had been flooded was soggy sugar sachets next to the coffee machine. 


The capsule was now enjoying a well-earned rest, latched onto the 
side of the spaceship. 


Keeva decided to visit the sick bay and have a check-up - make sure 
everything was as it should be in the womb department. This time she 
was having a child to keep. To anyone else, this was a perfectly 
normal thing to expect, but not up to now for Keeva. 


‘What do we do first, find a suitable young woman or fill the meat 
baster?’ asked Keeva as seriously as she could. 


‘I take it everything is alright in the baby department,’ said Caban 
munching through a round of cheese on toast. 


‘Let me have a bite... The nice 3D printed midwife has just given me 
the all-clear.’ 


‘T think a little further north to deposit my stuff — seeds. Where it’s not 
so crowded,’ suggested Caban. 


After chomping through all of Caban’s cheese on toast, Keeva had a 
suggestion or two. 


‘Toast is OK and all that, but you know what I really fancy? A slice of 
vanilla cake.’ 


‘Now yow’re talking. With loads of strawberry jam and cream in it?’ 
suggested Caban enthusiastically. 


‘Yes, exactly, I think Pll do a spot of baking in my opulent kitchen... 
Anyway, I’ve put a bit of thought into this benevolence thing. The 
young woman, she has to have a loving partner, must be beautiful, 
must be a virgin, must be kind-hearted and must be beyond reproach, 
but that’s just my opinion.’ 


‘Well, if that’s the only criteria, I think we’re going to be spoilt for 
choice,’ said Caban sarcastically. 


Some way of tracking the product of Caban’s seed was called for. 
Obviously, they couldn’t follow the mother around for nine months, 
but they needed to know if the embryo was healthy and on track. 
Somehow Caban’s seed had to carry some kind of tracking signal so 
that they could easily locate the baby when it was born. They had no 
doubt that Hemelian technology could come up with something. They 
asked the computer and as expected, it immediately came up with a 
solution: 


Just before they were due to depart to the surface, a device called a 
DNA re-modeller would imperceptibly modify the genetic code of 
Caban’s sperm. The effect would be subtle. When stimulated by 
external means, the neurons in the brain of the newborn child would 
emit a trace signal that could be detected from a distance. 


The spaceship moved to a new position, over an average looking 
town, 300 miles northeast of the pyramids. A less crowded community 
should make it easier for Caban and Keeva to find the right person 
while remaining inconspicuous. Clothes, suitable for the period, were 
printed out on the 3D printer along with a small hessian bag. The bag 
was filled with various medical devices, a small syringe affair filled 
with Caban’s seed and equally important, four freshly made slices of 
strawberry sponge cake. Now they were ready. 


They waited until nightfall and optimistically set off in the now rested 
capsule. Their first challenge was to find a suitable place to land. For 
now, only the stars offered any form of illumination, but come 
daylight, the small golden pyramid would, almost certainly, draw 
unwanted attention. Ideally, they needed an invisibility cloak, but this 
was one thing the Hemelians hadn’t thought it necessary to provide. 
Using the capsule’s night vision, they spotted a small secluded patch 
of ground surrounded by several eucalyptus trees. It happened to be 
just a stone’s throw from the nearby town. 


After a tedious couple of hours, drinking several cups of coffee, dawn 
finally arrived. Caban had a quick look at the monitor to see if they 
had attracted any unwanted company. Fortunately, they hadn’t. 
Things appeared to be going well — apart from both being desperate to 
go to the toilet. 


They couldn’t put it off any longer. They left the sanctuary of the 
capsule and made their way into the nearby town. Wearing period 
clothes, they blended in well with the crowds. The first thing to hit 


them was the stink of human waste, bad food and death. Apart from 
that, it was much as they expected: impoverished, oppressed and 
scary. There were the customary market stalls, narrow streets, people 
laughing, chatting, browsing, stray dogs and mischievous children. 
However, there were also wooden stocks that were occupied and 
gallows with people still hanging from the ropes. To further add to the 
grimness, there was a heavy wooden block in the centre of the town 
covered in blood — presumably where hands or feet had been removed 
from petty criminals. Naturally, there were the ever-present brutish 
guards who seemed intent on putting the fear of God into everyone. 
Because of this somewhat expected behaviour, Caban and Keeva 
tightly grasped their little white plastic weapons — just in case. 


All this aside, there were many suitable young women about. Some 
were working on the stalls and others buying the produce. 
Immediately, their attention was drawn to one particular pretty young 
woman. She had a beaming smile and skipped, more than walked 
from stall to stall, filling up her basket with various produce. It was 
apparent that her shopping spree was almost at an end as her basket 
was full and she was approaching the last stall, selling olives. She put 
her heavy basket down on the floor and happily bantered with the 
stallholder. However, by no means was everyone as joyful and 
pleasant-natured. Many were so hungry and destitute that it was 
worth gambling on the loss of a hand or a foot for a full stomach. An 
unguarded basket full of food was beyond temptation. One such 
opportunist had spotted the basket full of delicious produce. Caban 
could see exactly what was about to happen. As fast as a swooping 
kestrel and before the young woman could react, the thief was away 
with the basket and all of its contents. Fortunately, Caban was ready 
and in his path. 


‘Thank you!’ he said as he forcibly snatched the basket from him and 
gave him a heavy tap on the nose. 


Caban passed the basket back to the approaching young woman who 
now had mixed reactions. Yes, she was grateful for having her basket 
of food back in her possession, but she was highly concerned about 
the fate of the impoverished young thief who was now lying dazed on 
the ground. One of the guards was already alerted to the commotion 
and was quickly heading in their direction. Clearly, this wasn’t the 
first time this had happened to her. It was a sad consequence of the 
times. Thanks to Caban, today there would be food on the table, but if 
she didn’t act swiftly, a desperate soul would be receiving a swift fall 
of the axe. She went quickly over to the thief who was groaning 
slightly and nursing his flattened nose. She offered him a loaf of bread 
and urged him to move on quickly. Conveniently, the thief 


disappeared just before the guard arrived on the scene. He could keep 
his hands for another day. 


Caban and Keeva observed all this kindness and consideration from 
this young woman. She seemed to fit the criteria perfectly. 


The episode with the thief didn’t seem to faze the pleasant demeanour 
of the young woman in the slightest. Her broad smile continued to 
greet the passers-by. 


Caban and Keeva discreetly followed her home. It was the smallest of 
dwellings in a narrow street. They furtively observed her house from a 
distance. Shortly, a man a few years older than the young woman 
entered the same house. 


‘Well, I think we’ve found what we’re looking for,’ said Caban. 
‘I was expecting it to be a little more difficult than that,’ said Keeva. 


‘That was always going to be the easy bit. The tricky bit is to come,’ 
said Caban. 


This was the part that they hadn’t really thought through. In another 
time and place, what they were intending to do would amount to an 
assault of the gravest kind — easily worthy of the death sentence. It 
was hardly likely that she would agree to what they had in mind so, at 
some point, she most probably would have to be sedated. They 
gingerly tapped on the poorly fitted wooden door. The young woman 
immediately recognised Caban and Keeva as the people in the market 
earlier and welcomed them in. It was a very basic accommodation 
with only one room. It contained little more than a wooden based bed 
made from sacking and straw, a stone flue for cooking and a bowl of 
water on a wooden trestle for washing etc. 


Probably, for the first time ever, Caban and Keeva were nervous — 
their heart’s raced. However, they knew that it was either go through 
with it or give up another baby. 


‘I am Keeva and this is Caban,’ said Keeva in a calming tone. 


Despite the ever-present language barrier, the young woman seemed 
to understand. At this point, the man entered the room from a back 
entrance. Initially, he was concerned to see two strangers in his house 
but the young woman signalled a nod of approval to him. 


Caban and Keeva knew what they were about to do was going to be 
awkward, to say the least. They just had to get on with it and face any 
retaliation as they went along. First things first, before the procedures 
began, Keeva took a plastic box filled with cake out of her shoulder 
bag. The young woman had never seen cake before or plastic, for that 


matter. After everyone had consumed the cake - with far too much 
strawberry jam, the young woman poured some kind of fruit juice or 
wine into four cups. The ice had now broken but now matters had to 
get serious, starting with both having to have a full medical. There 
was no point in going ahead with the insemination if either of the 
parents were about to drop dead through some underlying illness. It 
was almost impossible trying to explain what they were going to do so 
they would just get on with it. Keeva laid out her medical tools — the 
most advanced equipment in the whole universe. The main instrument 
they would use was the medi-scan, it would reveal any possible 
defects in their bodies and if possible, fix them. 


It was the man’s turn first. Caban picked up the medi-scan and 
approached him. Naturally, he recoiled at the sight of such an ungodly 
machine. Keeva placed her calming hand on his shoulder. 


‘Please, don’t be afraid,’ she said quietly. 


Strangely, the young woman seemed to acquiesce and said a few 
calming words to her partner. It was as though she knew far more 
than she was letting on. Caban commenced, sweeping it closely over 
his body. Suddenly the machine buzzed loudly over his bladder area. 
The display indicated: 


‘Chronic Prostatitis... 

Type: E Coli bacterial infection... 

Treatment: Antimicrobial engine subcutaneous transfer... 
Do you wish to proceed?’ 


Caban gestured to the young man to remove his trousers. Naturally, 
he strongly objected. Keeva intervened. 


‘It will make you better!’ she said softly and attempted to gesture at 
the same time. 


The man seemed to have a vague understanding and slowly dropped 
his trousers sufficiently for the scanner to make contact with his lower 
stomach and do its work. 


‘Thank you,’ said Keeva gently. 


Caban pressed ‘Y’ (for Yes) while holding the machine against his skin. 
A second later it was all over and the treatment was successfully 
performed. A minute later, sheer relief appeared on the man’s face. 
The throbbing pain in his groin he had endured for weeks had 
completely gone. The man briefly shouted at his partner which 
bizarrely seemed to put her at ease. 


Now it was the young woman’s turn to be scanned. It was more fitting 
for Keeva to do this. Keeva passed the machine slowly up her body. It 
bleeped with a message as she passed it over her pelvis: 


‘Mid menstrual cycle...’ 
This indication was convenient. 


The young woman appeared to be in perfect physical health. As Keeva 
finished off the scan over her head the machine buzzed loudly, but the 
young woman didn’t react. The display indicated: 


‘Compacted cerumen... 

Acute hearing loss... 

Left ear 93% attenuation... 

Right ear 98% attenuation... 

Necessitates removal.’ 

‘She’s virtually stone deaf!’ exclaimed Keeva almost in disbelief. 
‘You’d never know. Can we fix her?’ asked Caban. 

Keeva had a look at the instructions on the little screen. 
‘Apparently, we can, if we have irrigation tool 7A with us.’ 


They were in luck. It was a simple attachment which plugged into the 
end of the medi-scan. Keeva followed the instructions on the screen 
which entailed placing the tube inside each ear in turn. The Hemelian 
technology did the rest. There was no pain and no fuss, just a little 
mess as the tool efficiently extracted the wax and then sprayed it 
inconsiderately about the room. Minutes later, the young woman 
could hear perfectly with both ears. She was shocked, stunned and 
overjoyed. She clicked her fingers on either side of her head and was 
almost deafened. Then she said a few words to her partner. He spoke 
back, not shouting this time. She could hear him clearly. To them, it 
was simply a miracle. The strangers had to be agents of God, that was 
the only possible explanation. 


‘Thank you,’ said the young woman. 
Caban and Keeva were shocked, she could speak their language. 
‘You understand us?’ asked Keeva. 


But she didn’t, it was just two words she had picked up, probably by 
lip reading and worked out their meaning. 


‘Maryam, name is,’ said the woman. 


‘Yosef,’ said the man. 


Caban and Keeva were made welcome. Maryam warmed up some 
watery broth. In comparison, it wasn’t in the same league as the cake 
but it was accepted gratefully. Any conversation was almost 
impossible, but Maryam showed Keeva some embroidery she had done 
on a shawl and then tried to describe, mostly by gesturing, her poor 
but happy life. Yeshua was proud of his carpentry and showed Caban 
some of the items he had made that furnished their small room. 


It was now or never. 


Keeva cautiously took the syringe containing Caban’s fresh sperm out 
of the bag. Uncannily, the young woman seemed to know instantly 
what Keeva intend to do. Her natural reaction was to recoil in fear - 
perhaps horror. Her partner duly reacted by picking up a small 
wooden stool as a weapon. Caban fired his little sonic weapon at the 
back wall to display a little dominance. Fortunately, this did no more 
than create a bit of dust. Maryam hearing the sonic blast from the 
weapon and then hearing herself scream, temporarily hurt her 
unblocked ears. 


‘Caban, that’s not the way! Somehow, they need to know why we’re 
doing this,’ snapped Keeva. 


Keeva was determined to explain the situation with gestures. It was 
the right and only way to do this, but it was going to take some time. 
She did her best to explain to them how she had given away her first 
two baby sons who had proceeded to father the human race, of which 
they were a part of. She went on to explain that the baby she now 
carried inside her, she dearly wanted to keep. However, the ‘Gods’ (in 
reality, Kaysin, Caban’s father) had stipulated three children — the 
final offspring to pass on benevolence. She went on to explain that 
Maryam had been chosen to bear the final son who would complete 
the obligation. Of course, it was Caban and Keeva who had chosen 
Maryam, gods didn’t come into it. Perhaps they were underestimating 
themselves. Keeva didn’t hold out much hope that they had 
understood any of what she had said or gestured. After all, how could 
they, it had been told to them in a strange language and the whole 
matter was confusing, unbelievable and improbable. Somehow 
though, they seemed to acknowledge everything that Keeva had said. 
Somehow, inexplicably, they knew that one day this moment would 
come. 


Maryam had been deaf for many years but had regularly heard clear 
voices inside her head. Up until a short time ago, she didn’t know if 
this was madness or messages from her God, but the voices had 
apparently prepared her for this moment. 


Maryam encouraged Yosef and Caban to leave while Keeva performed 
the procedure. Yosef obliged and took Caban through to a small 
backyard where he was in the process of making a wooden chair, 
probably for a customer. Caban was amazed to see what he had 
achieved using little more than a crude saw and a blunt chisel. He 
wondered what masterpieces Yosef would be able to create if he had 
the incredible alien multi-tool. No conversation was exchanged as it 
would have been pointless, but this didn’t prevent Caban and Yosef 
from gelling and forming a friendship. After a while, Keeva called 
them in. The procedure was complete. A quick check on the medi-scan 
confirmed that conditions were ideal and everything had been 
successful. 


‘Our work is done here,’ said Keeva. 


Keeva spontaneously kissed Maryam on her forehead and then hugged 
Yosef. Caban, however, felt a littke awkward about the whole affair: 
Afterall, Maryam was about to conceive with his sperm and in nine 
months would hopefully give birth to a baby boy. As far as Maryam 
was concerned, it could only be a virgin birth, but for Caban, it would 
be his third son. He kissed Maryam on her hand and hugged Yosef. 
Before they left Keeva left the recipe for sponge cake in picture form — 
on a sheet of paper. 


Caban and Keeva appreciated that artificial insemination would not be 
an adopted procedure for many centuries. However, for the moment, 
needs must. This time, Keeva was determined to keep her baby. 


Conveniently, it was now evening and darkness had fallen. They 
managed to find the small copse concealing the capsule. Caban had 
his hand firmly clasped on his little white plastic weapon. They could 
be ambushed at any moment in the pitch dark. Their hearts were in 
their mouths. At last, they reached the safety of the capsule’s force 
field. The hatch automatically opened with welcoming illumination 
from within. 


Moments later they were airborne. With just a few specks of visible 
light from the ancient street torches, Maryam and Yosef’s town rapidly 
distanced itself as the capsule hurtled upwards into space. 


‘A hand kiss? Is that all the mother of your son was worth?’ teased 
Keeva while doing her piloting duties. 


‘What did you expect, a French kiss!?’ 


‘French... kiss? Sounds like something you'll have to demonstrate,’ 
said Keeva curiously. 


‘I did feel a little uncomfortable. I didn’t know what to do,’ said 


Caban. 
‘In what way?’ asked Keeva. 


‘The medi-scan indicated she was just fifteen. A bit young to become a 
mother don’t you think?’ 


‘Rubbish, they were married! Most likely the only reason she wasn’t 
pregnant already was because of Yosef. He was infertile, you know - 
according to the medi-scan,’ said Keeva. 


‘I suppose you're right. A really nice couple though.’ 
‘Yes, they were. Really lovely.’ 


‘You do realise, apart from everything else, they will be known for 
inventing sponge cake,’ said Caban. 


‘Never mind about cake what about the sheet of paper!’ 


Chapter 29 


Keeva, the angel 


(0 AD) 


They had no intention of waiting around until Mary gave birth. 
Besides, Keeva’s own baby would be on its way by then and that event 
would monopolise much of their time. They needed to bring things 
forward a bit, go on a short trip — perhaps to the far reaches of the 
solar system and back, to absorb a few months. This, they decided to 
do, but there was no rush. They could chill for a few days, watch a 
few movies, read a few books and bake a few more cakes. This was 
their accustomed lifestyle. 


‘Computer, take us to the edge of our solar system, exactly 0.385 light- 
years distance from here please,’ requested Caban. 


Thanks to a recent upgrade, no longer was it necessary to press the 
speak button to talk to the computer. 


‘Confirmed... Completed.’ 

‘We’re there? What took you so long?’ said Caban. 

‘Apologies. Journey time, 1.7 seconds. Will endeavour to do better.’ 
‘Caban! The computer doesn’t understand sarcasm,’ snapped Keeva. 
‘Are you sure it doesn’t?’ 


It now dawned on them, how isolated and alone their solar system 
was. From this distance, the sun was now barely any bigger or 
brighter than many other stars. Beyond this point in space, there was 
nothing but a void of nothingness for trillions and trillions of miles. 
Once again, they were aghast at the enormity of the galaxy and the 
incomprehensible enormity of the universe. 


‘Seen enough?’ asked Caban. 


‘Yeah, it’s mind-blowing and all that but let’s get back. I’m quite 
looking forward to seeing your son!’ 


‘Me too, hope everything’s gone alright... Computer, take us back to 
where we were, please,’ asked Caban. 


In exactly 1.7 seconds, they were back in geostationary orbit above 
Maryam’s and Yosef’s hometown. It was evening time again, with only 
the faintest flicker of wax and oil torches, many miles below them. 


Caban checked the chronometer. Almost forty weeks had elapsed since 
they were in the same spot before. For them though, thanks to near 
light speed time dilation, it was just over ten minutes ago and the 
majority of that was consumed in sightseeing. 


‘Good to be back,’ said Keeva. 


Caban instructed the computer to locate the DNA tracker signal below 
them. 


‘No signal detectable.’ 
‘Great! Alien technology has let us down,’ moaned Caban. 


‘I doubt that. Perhaps they’ve gone for a walk or gone on a day trip?’ 
suggested Keeva. 


‘What, a day trip on a donkey? 
‘Widen the field,’ suggested Keeva. 
‘Computer, widen the field of detection, please.’ 


‘No signal... correction, a signal now detected 65 miles due north. Do you 
wish me to reposition the ship?’ 


‘Can do,’ said Caban. 
‘Is that an affirmative reply?’ 
‘Yes, yes, yes,’ said Caban anxiously. 


‘Calm down darling. We don’t want the computer locking you out on 
account of tetchiness,’ said Keeva wisely. 


Seconds later, they were in a new unconventional geostationary 
position. Judging by the concentration of street torches beneath them, 
it was a far more populated town. The computer narrowed down the 
tracking signal to a stable next to an inn. 


‘Do we know if she’s given birth yet?’ 
‘How do I know, I can’t see through walls!’ snapped Keeva 
‘I only asked!’ 


‘Only one way to find out, you’ll have to go down and have a look,’ 
suggested Keeva. 


‘Why me?’ groaned Caban. 


‘Now let me think... Because you’re the baby’s father! ?’ 


‘They'll recognise me.’ 


‘Not with a long beard and headdress. Oh, and you'll need a gift for 
the baby,’ said Keeva. 


‘Gift? What kind of gift, a teddy bear?’ 


‘Definitely not! It has to be something to help them financially. It’s not 
cheap raising a child you know. What about that gold bracelet?’ 


‘What! The bracelet we took from Zylanthian? I was going to make a 
couple of wedding rings out of it!” moaned Caban. 


Keeva was beginning to realise that, despite loving him deeply, he was 
in many ways, a typical man whose favourite phrases were: ‘I was 
going to’ or ‘Pll get around to it’ or ‘I haven’t had time’ or ‘I couldn’t 
find it’. 

‘A couple? There’s enough gold to make a hundred. Anyway, Id rather 
they get the benefit from it than it just lying around and gathering 
dust... Soak it in neat bleach for a while, we don’t want to start a 
pandemic,’ cautioned Keeva. 


Caban completely looked the part with period clothes, a lengthy false 
grey beard and a headdress. He also wore a discretely placed 
miniature body camera and an intercom so that Keeva could observe 
the newborn and keep in contact. 


Keeva gently willed the capsule to descend onto a flat patch of ground 
about half a mile from the perimeter of the town. Concealment was 
considered unnecessary as it was pitch dark. Besides, Keeva would be 
staying inside the capsule and Caban would be in and out of the town 
well before daybreak. 


Without a morsel of moonlight, he was literally walking blind and 
tripped up many times in his period leather sandals. 


I’ve told you before, pick your feet up,’ needled Keeva over the hidden 
intercom. 


‘I am! Can’t see where I’m going... I could do with one of those 
flaming torches,’ came back a snappy reply. 


‘Knowing you, you’d set yourself on fire. I’ll direct you.’ 


It wasn’t long before Caban realised that he was far from being alone. 
It seemed that the capsule had landed close to a herd of sheep, 
complete with shepherds tending to them. 


‘I seem to have attracted a little company.’ 
‘Hostile?’ 


‘No, on the contrary, if anything, the opposite... That’s odd, there’s a 
bright star in the sky, right over the town. I suppose I could just 
follow that!’ 


It'll be the sun reflecting off our spaceship. Perhaps we’ve parked a little 
too low in orbit.’ 


‘Oh well, not to worry. To the uninitiated, it does look very much like 
a Star.’ 


‘A good job the telescope hasn’t been invented yet,’ said Keeva. 
‘You hope!’ 


Little did they know, but the spaceship resembling a star was 
attracting far more attention than they realised. Gossip and rumours 
had been spreading for many weeks about an impending birth — a very 
special virgin birth. Maryam had no intention of broadcasting the fact 
about her unusual conception, but somehow the people knew. She was 
an enigma and a miracle. However, despite all this and heavy with 
child, Maryam and her husband had been forced to complete a 
horrendous 65-mile journey to another town to keep the taxman 
happy. 


Eventually, Caban reached the centre of the town. Keeva directed him 
down the final few streets until he was standing outside a small lean- 
to stable building at the side of a noisy, bustling inn. 


Caban now had far more company than he’d wished for. Apart from 
the shepherds who had followed him down from the capsule, there 
were another two men dressed very similar to him who also wanted to 
see the baby. Yosef eventually came outside into the cold air and 
invited everyone in. 


In the poor light from a few candles, in what looked like a feeding 
trough, lay a baby boy, tightly wrapped up in a blanket. Tears of joy 
formed in Caban’s eyes. It was his son, he had his nose, his chin and 
his hair — he was sure of it. 


‘He’s beautiful,’ said Keeva over the discrete intercom. 


Caban was invited to sit alongside the similarly dressed men. Maryam 
picked up her beautiful child and displayed him to them. The other 
two men gave Maryam and Yosef gifts of some kind. Then it was 
Caban’s turn to present his gift - the Zylanthian gold bangle. Maryam 
looked deeply into Caban’s eyes, smiled and graciously accepted it. 


‘Thank you,’ she said in Caban’s unique language. 


‘I think you’ve been rumbled,’ said Keeva over the intercom. 


To confirm this, Maryam placed the little bundle in Caban’s arms. For 
some reason, the child had a calming effect on everyone, especially 
Caban. After a couple of minutes, the baby became restless. Maryam 
caringly took the baby off his biological father and began to breastfeed 
him. 


‘Sod this, I want to see him properly. Turn on the holographic projector!’ 
said Keeva. 


Obviously, Caban couldn’t reply. 
‘Just do it! Do it!? demanded Keeva over the intercom. 


‘Oh well, in for a penny,’ muttered Caban as he discretely clicked the 
appropriate switch on the covert body cam. 


Instantly a holographic projection of Keeva glowed in front of 
everyone. She could now move independently around the baby and 
have a good look for herself. Caban seriously wondered how this 
apparition was going to be explained away, but he needn’t have 
worried. With Keeva’s cool white summer dress and her long blonde 
hair, she looked just like an angel. Apparently, the apparition of an 
angel was always welcomed. Naturally, Maryam and Yosef instantly 
recognised the angel as the goddess Keeva. 


Unfortunately, the body-cam batteries didn’t last long when in 
holographic projection mode. After a couple of minutes, the projector 
faded along with Keeva’s form. 


It was a memorable experience for Caban, something he certainly 
would never forget. 


Over the countless years, Caban and Keeva had noticed the world 
getting increasingly belligerent and malevolent. Perhaps this was an 
effect brought about by increased intelligence conflicting with the 
animal within. Whatever it was, somehow, humanity had to purge 
itself of these undesirable vices and replace them with virtues. 
Naturally, this would take time and inevitable bloodshed. However, in 
the presence of his son, there was an unmistakable aura of tranquillity 
and perhaps... 


benevolence. 


His father, Kaysin, had stated that their first two children would pass 
on their seed and the third would pass on benevolence. Up until now, 
this had been puzzling as to how benevolence would be passed on. 
However, all was now clear. Positive feelings of righteousness and 
love radiated from his tender tiny form. Whether it was the result of 
the DNA modification for the tracking signal or some other far deeper 
reason, Caban would never know for certain. Now he was but a 


newborn. The effects he would have on others as an adult would be 
profoundly more. 


‘That was spirit-lifting and considerably risky,’ said Caban, as he 
crawled through the airlock back into the capsule. 


‘He is a gorgeous little thing,’ chirped Keeva. 


‘What do you expect with me as his father? Anyway, how we got away 
with the hologram thing, I’ll never know?’ 


‘Didn’t you know, I’m an angel!’ said Keeva pompously. 


‘Course I did, sweetheart,’ said Caban unconvincingly as he gave her a 
peck on her cheek. 


‘Did you notice a faintly glowing yellow ring just above the baby’s 
head?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Not really, far too carried away with the occasion.’ 


‘Just as well I appeared as an angel then. I’ve just had an in-depth 
discussion with the computer — we really will have to think of a name 
for it. It said that the glow was most likely caused by the spaceship’s 
tracking sensor, activating the baby’s modified neurons.’ 


‘Easily solved then — just turn the ship’s tracking sensor off. We don’t 
need it anymore.’ 


‘Already done but the computer did say that the halo might 
occasionally return if he gets close to any _ electromagnetic 
interference,’ added Keeva. 


‘Nothing to worry about for a while, then as long as he avoids 
thunderstorms,’ said Caban dismissively. ‘Oh well, that’s it then, no 
more obligations to fulfil.’ 


‘Thank goodness. I wonder if our... your latest contribution, really will 
have a positive effect on the human race,’ pondered Keeva. 


Chapter 30 
A green and pleasant land 


There was a distinct feeling of redundancy in the air now their pledges 
were seemingly fulfilled. No more commitments, no more sacrifices. 
Their laid-out purpose in life was at an end. However, they certainly 
couldn’t complain. Unquestionably, they had every means to enjoy life 
— more than most people could only dream of. 


It was sort of evening time for them. Exactly what the real time was, 
was lost in the aeons of time and distance. All they had to go on was 
their body clocks and these told them that it was about 10 in the 
evening — cocoa time and then bed. Keeva was now clearly with child. 
She still had several months to go, but all the signs were clearly 
visible. This time the child was theirs to keep and they didn’t even 
know what sex it was. 


This was exactly the way they wanted it to be. 


‘As much as I love you and all that, you have to admit, it would be 
nice to eventually mingle with people like us,’ said Keeva cautiously. 


‘I’m not enough for you then?’ snapped Caban. 
‘You know what I mean, meeting people of our intellect.’ 


‘Well, I reckon it’s going to be at least a couple of thousand years 
before things start becoming what we would class as civilised, down 
there,’ said Caban. 


‘That’s a mere minute or so of near light-speed travel!’ 


‘And then we will have a serious problem. Our gold runabout and this 
spaceship. We’re not exactly inconspicuous, are we? I think we need 
to make a few preparations,’ said Caban wisely. 


‘Well actually, being as you come to mention it, I’ve been putting a 
little thought into the matter. Apparently, Lune, now known simply as 
the moon, has stopped spinning. It has a blind side,’ said Keeva. 


‘So that’s the spaceship sorted, we can park it up there — for a while,’ 
said Caban. 


‘If anyone does eventually decide to explore the hidden side of the 


moon, we’ll just have to scare them off and say we’re aggressive aliens 
or something,’ said Keeva. 


‘Which leaves our shiny gold pyramid capsule. It isn’t trying very hard 
to blend in, is it?’ said Caban. 


‘Apparently, there’s a reason why it has a pyramid shape. According to 
the help manual, ingrained in my memory cells, it’s shaped that way 
to prevent long-range detection. The gold has something to do with 
repelling electric fields,’ explained Keeva. 


‘So, you’re saying, it’s pretty much invisible to technology but highly 
visible to the human eye!’ concluded Caban. 


The capsule was clearly going to present a problem. There was only 
one way to proceed — ask the computer, and now they had a name for 
it. 


‘Elvis, is it possible to make the capsule invisible?’ asked Caban. 


They hung with bated breath while Elvis, the newly adopted name for 
the computer, put some thought into the question. Elvis took a good 
six minutes to reply. 


‘No...’ 
‘Oh well, that’s that then,’ said Caban slightly deflated. 


é 


. but a spectral displacement projection would dissipate the visual 
element of the capsule.’ 


‘And that will make the capsule invisible?’ quizzed Caban. 
‘No, but imperceptible.’ 


‘Sounds like Elvis is being a little pedantic,’ said Keeva prudently. 
‘Continue please, Elvis.’ 


‘Hadronic elemental neutronic gluon emitters, precisely positioned in a 33- 
meter diameter horizontal semicircle, two metres above ground level, would 
render the capsule unobservable within an 8000-kilometre range.’ 


‘And how do we make these neutron glue things?’ asked Caban. 


‘HENG emitters are constructed from boson modified rhenium, osmium 
alloy.’ 


Even though Keeva had marginally more understanding of alien 
technology than Caban (thanks to the Hemelians probing around in 
her head), it still sounded like utter gobbledegook. However, 
according to Elvis, it was accomplishable and that was all that 
mattered. If it could be done, it would be done. It was clearly a 
massive undertaking as they almost detected a groan in Elvis’s tone. 


Construction of the HENG emitters involved cutting-edge science, 
involving a lot of highly complex processes. The difficult part (for 
Caban and Keeva) was finding an ideal location where they could 
install these emitters. It was imperative that the emitters remained 
undiscovered for all time, even when advanced technology arrived. 
However, a semicircle structure, housing fifteen highly advanced alien 
emitters would take a bit of hiding. It was a tall order. 


Elvis detected where possible deposits of rhenium and osmium could 
be extracted. This happened to be in some unexplored region of new 
Earth, some 3,500 miles north of where they were. Caban and Keeva 
equipped themselves with detectors and picks and set off in the 
capsule. 


After a two-hour flight, they landed in one of the coldest, most 
desolate parts of the world. Not a blade of grass or tree interrupted the 
monotony of the barren landscape. It was so cold that there was 
absolutely no danger of any man or beast troubling them. Even with 
their spacesuit’s heating circuits on full, they still felt the cold 
penetrating through to their fingers and toes. The rare elements would 
have to be extracted from the rocks. Keeva had the easy job of finding 
the rocks with her handheld detector and Caban had the harder job of 
picking, shovelling and loading the rocks into the capsule’s hold. It 
was a hard and gruelling task. The razor-sharp rocks punctured 
Caban’s gloves in several places. They would certainly have to be 
replaced if he was ever to go to off-world places again. Eventually, 
after nearly half a ton of rocks had been loaded, the detector bleeped 
and indicated: 


“Sufficient.” 


It was in Caban’s nature to worry, but he needn’t have bothered, the 
capsule handled the extra weight with ease. The engines did make 
considerably more noise than usual and an awful lot of creaking was 
going on below their feet, but once above the atmosphere, the heavy 
load was barely noticeable. 


They were relieved to be back in the warmth of the capsule. 
Essentially, it was their runabout, their flying car and their friend. 
Because of this, they hated getting it dirty and hated people vomiting 
over the pleather seats, but worst of all, they hated putting it under 
any stress or hardship. The cream pleather was beginning to crease a 
little and the fake walnut-lined interior was becoming a little worse 
for wear. The gravity engines were definitely noisier than they used to 
be and the undercarriage could do with an overhaul. Yes, it self- 
repaired and eventually restored itself to pristine condition, but it 
liked to wallow in self-pity if mistreated, as sometimes humans do. 


Six animated scientists were printed out on the 3D printer and a 
science lab was fashioned in an unused part of the ship. It was kitted 
out with all the necessary equipment to extract, process and sub- 
atomically alter the rare earth metals. It would take many days of 
Elvis’s immense computing power to complete the project. Wisely, 
Caban and Keeva kept out of the way and left him to it. 


They decided to put some forethought into their search for a suitable 
location to install the spectral displacement projector. They made a 
list: 


1 Not overly populated. 

2 Not too hot, too cold, too dry or too wet. 

3 Central location — not too far north or south. 

4 Ideally a medium-sized island. 

5 Fat terrain - no mountains nearby. 

6 Not overrun with irritating insects and dangerous animals. 
7 Not at war or ruled by despotic madmen. 


Keeva decided to use the snail’s-pace-speed option and fly below the 
clouds. A mere 600 mph just had to do. After all, it was an exploratory 
journey. They headed roughly west. East appeared to be too 
mountainous and arid for any of their parameters to fit. There was 
absolutely no rush, they had all day to observe the fruits of mankind 
taking shape beneath them. 


Needless to say, they were already impressed with what their son’s 
seed had contributed to mankind’s progress. Before Kaysin and 
Habelin were introduced into the mix, the level of Mankind’s 
intelligence had remained fairly constant for millions of years — barely 
sufficient to crack open a coconut. However, now it was evident that 
imagination and creativity were abundant and flourishing. 


The first landmass they passed over had amphitheatres, an abundance 
of coliseums and many large temples with carved stone columns. 


‘Civilised, but far too hot,’ said Keeva. 
‘If you say so,’ said Caban. 


A short time later they approached another landmass shaped like a 
high-heeled boot. Again, there were many extravagant buildings 
including pantheons and amphitheatres. 


‘Too mountainous and I don’t particularly like the look of that volcano 
over there,’ said Keeva. 


‘Where? Oh there!’ replied Caban. 


Keeva continued to steer the capsule over high mountain ranges and 
through beautiful vales. Then over pine forests and fast-flowing rivers, 
hugging grasslands filled with mostly cattle and deer. The vibrant 
colours of the countryside almost overloaded the monitor screen. 


‘Beautiful, but a little remote, don’t you think?’ said Keeva. 
‘And too many mountains?’ suggested Caban glibly. 


Now, the population became more sparsely populated. A scattering of 
hamlets, villages and isolated farms sprouted from the fertile 
landscape. Soon a narrow channel of sea passed beneath them before 
reaching a quaint land of green fields, forests, meandering rivers and 
small towns. 


‘Looks promising,’ said Keeva. 
‘Whatever,’ said Caban coolly. 


In most respects, it did seem to tick all the boxes: Undeveloped, 
temperate, bountiful, not too hilly, not too overpopulated and a 
detached landmass. 


‘Let’s have a closer look,’ said Keeva. 


Keeva was now in the mood for a spot of fancy flying. Hugging the 
ground and exceeding speeds of 1000 mph can only be described as 
extremely reckless. However, with no aviation regulations and 
protocols as yet in force, Keeva could do what she damn well liked. As 
the craft was virtually silent, there was no warning that the craft was 
approaching, but that all changed when it passed by. The air 
turbulence created by flying low and well above the sound barrier 
literally stripped the air of its moisture, leaving a giant billowing 
cloud of vapour behind. If you were unfortunate enough to be on foot, 
beneath this irresponsible flying, all you could do was pray, dig 
yourself a hole, climb in and put your fingers in your ears. 


‘OK sweetheart, I think you should slow down a little,’ said Caban 
nervously. 


To be truthful, Caban had never been entirely happy about not having 
his very own thought control, flying helmet. Why the Hemelians had 
only provided a helmet for Keeva and only trained her to operate the 
capsule was always a hard pill to swallow. Naturally, Keeva was in her 
element, but she was not oblivious to the negative impact of her little 
bit of fun. Without hesitation, she substantially increased the flying 
height of the capsule. 


‘What the...? Hang on, what was that down there!’ gasped Caban. 


Keeva heavily decelerated and did a sharp U-turn. 


It was such a violent manoeuvre that it overloaded the gravity 
blockers and Caban fell off his seat. 


‘Stones! It’s more or less a circle of huge stones. Well, would you 
believe it!’ chirped Keeva. 


‘And I reckon, about 33 metres in diameter, give or take a couple of 
metres. Now that’s what I call a coincidence!’ said Caban. 


‘Must be fate. I’d say it’s been there for quite a while,’ said Keeva. 
‘A few thousand years by the looks of it,’ said Caban. 
‘Let’s check it out!’ said Keeva, eagerly. 


No sooner said than done. Keeva now willed the capsule to steadily 
descend into a field next to the stone circle. It happened to be a lovely 
crisp winter’s day The undercarriage pierced a thin scattering of 
melting snow. They were eager to get out, explore the stones and soak 
up the fresh crisp air, but most of all, a snowball fight was in order. 


The structure consisted of an incomplete circle of equally spaced, 
large rectangular stones. Caban proceeded to measure the diameter of 
the stones as best as he could. His tape measure only went up to 10 
metres, therefore, a lot of guesswork was involved. Each of the sixteen 
stones was at least 4 metres high. It was simply made for the job. 


‘All we have to do is insert the emitters into the stones and the job’s 
done. This is almost too good to be true,’ said Caban sceptically. 


‘Sometimes things do go right, you know,’ said Keeva. 


Caban was not convinced. He suspected that Keeva’s recent behaviour 
was a little out of character. 


‘If I didn’t know better, I'd say we were drawn here by external 
influences,’ said Caban.’ 


‘Now you're being paranoid,’ snapped Keeva. 


‘Well, you scoffed at all those beautiful places we flew over and we 
end up here. Not the most inspiring place we’ve seen. Then, by pure 
chance, we just happen to find a perfect structure for the spectral 
displacement projector thing — virtually designed for the job. Come 
on, all a little convenient don’t you think?’ said Caban. 


‘You’re being ridiculous. The structure is clearly thousands of years 
old. It’s a ruin — nearly half of it has collapsed. Must have been some 
kind of temple where people worshipped the sun god or something,’ 
insisted Keeva. 


‘Alright, OK, I’ll say no more. I’ll open my mind and start believing in 
miracles,’ conceded Caban. 


‘Our lives are one big miracle. Anyway, we’re not exactly out of the 
woods yet, we have to fit the emitters. That should be fun,’ said 
Keeva. 


‘Don’t think it’ll be much of a problem. All we need is a masonry drill,’ 
said Caban. 


‘OK, if you say so. let’s go and annoy Elvis!’ said Keeva cheerily. 


Back in space, in the capsule, high above the clouds and atmosphere 
of Earth, they could see the full extent of the very average country 
where they had decided to install the spectral displacement projector. 
A peculiarly shaped landmass, less than 1000 miles from bottom to 
top and little more than 800 miles across, made up of two separate 
islands, one much bigger than the other. There was no denying the 
fact that the stone circle was perfect in every respect for the projector 
and that Keeva flew the capsule almost directly to it. Even though this 
fortuity could never be any more than circumstantial, Caban suspected 
that the thought helmet may well be far more than a one-way device. 


Chapter 31 
Elvis has left the building 


By the time they had returned to the spaceship, the scientists had been 
deleted and fifteen tiny bits of metal, the size of carpet tacks were 
neatly lined up on a small metal tray in the lab. 


‘Is that it?! grunted Caban. 
‘How do I know, ask Elvis?!’ 


‘Elvis, are these the spectral displacement emitters?’ Caban asked 
tactfully. 


‘Yes, but they are defective... isotope of Osmium 19 is not suitable.’ 
‘So?’ questioned Caban. 
‘Isotope of osmium 165 is required which is not available on this planet.’ 


‘Bloody great! Please tell me that the rhenium was the right rhenium?’ 
asked Caban irritatedly. 

‘Affirmative. ’ 

‘Ignore him, Elvis... So, where do we find this isotope 165?’ asked 
Keeva. 


‘According to my data banks, Osmium 165 is abundant on the planet 
Kepler 438b in the Kepler system.’ 


‘How far is that?’ asked Keeva. 
‘Calculating... 
533 light-years.’ 


They both did the simple multiplication; 1,066 years would pass by 
before they returned. Earth was now at a crucial stage in its evolution. 
They were aware that a lot could happen in a thousand years, but they 
had little choice. In the years to come, a futuristic gold flying machine 
would certainly not go unnoticed. A spectral displacement projector to 
hide the capsule was the only way forward. The journey to Kepler was 
unavoidable. 


‘OK Elvis, go for it!’ said Caban. 


Nothing happened. 

‘OK Elvis, take us to Kepler 438b!’ said Caban again. 

‘Hah! Elvis is doing what I said, He’s ignoring you!’ Keeva chuckled. 
‘Well tell him not to!’ insisted Caban. 

‘Be nice to him and say please then,’ said Keeva. 


After a few moments, Caban was forced to give the computer some 
respect. 


‘Elvis, don’t ignore him anymore,’ said Keeva courteously. 
‘Elvis, go for it, please!’ said Caban edgily. 

‘Is that a request to travel to Kepler 438b?’ 

‘Yesss!’ said Caban, gritting his teeth. 


They were now used to the procedure for long-distance space travel. 
As usual, the spaceship made the customary clunks, hums and creaks 
and then, moments later it arrived at its destination — in this case, 
orbiting planet Kepler 438b. 


‘Looks similar to Earth, only barren,’ said Keeva, peering deeply into 
the monitor. 


‘What’s the situation down there, Elvis?’ said Caban, trying his best to 
be approachable. 


‘Gravity and temperature — similar parameters to Earth... 
High levels of ammonia and methane... 

Not suitable for the human aspiratory system.’ 

‘Better get our suits on then,’ said Caban. 


The capsule touched down on what at first appeared to be like 
Dartmoor but on closer inspection lacked any of its meritable 
qualities. They wore their helmets to breathe and special boots to 
protect them from the highly corrosive surface. Surprisingly, there 
were abundant signs of plant life. A kind of maroon grass, not unlike 
heather, covered the surface and mushroom-like growths, pimpled the 
rocks. Fortunately, for the moment, there didn’t appear to be any signs 
of larger, more animated life forms. One thing for certain, on a world 
like this, they wouldn’t be sweet little harvest mice or caribou — much 
more likely to be fire-breathing dragons or acid-spraying scorpions. 
Keeva reached for the detector, set it to osmium and pointed it at the 
first rock in her path. 


‘No osmium here.’ 


‘Loads of rocks over there,’ replied Caban pointing to an area some 
distance away. 


Countless rocks were half-submerged in some kind of clear liquid that 
could have been water. They paddled and scrambled over to the area. 
Keeva dipped the detector probe in the liquid around a rock. 


‘Oh my god! It’s neat hydrochloric acid!’ 


‘I’m liking this place less and less. As much as I trust these suits, ’m 
not planning on hanging around,’ said Caban anxiously. 


‘T agree!’ 

Suddenly, a splashing sound was heard from a puddle close by. 
‘What the hell was that?’ 

‘God only knows. Surely nothing can live in this,’ said Keeva. 


And then to their fright, they spotted two sad-looking eyes staring up 
at them, through the clear acid. The two sad eyes steadily rose above 
the surface, revealing a large round head, attached to a slimy green 
worm-like body. The tail, presumably connected to the same creature, 
flipped out of a nearby puddle and instantly entwined itself around 
the detector and Keeva’s hand. Naturally, she screamed at the top of 
her voice inside her helmet. All this happened so quickly that their 
little white plastic sonic weapons were not to hand - still zipped away 
in their suit pockets. Caban struggled with the creature, eventually 
managing to get Keeva’s hand free. Fortunately, the creature then 
withdrew and quickly submerged both ends of itself with its tail still 
wrapped around the detector. 


Keeva was justifiably trembling. Her hands were covered in some kind 
of sticky jelly that had oozed from the creature’s skin. It looked 
disgusting and no doubt stunk to high heaven. 


‘Oh well, bang goes the detector,’ said Caban with misplaced 
calmness. 


‘Sod the detector, I nearly lost my arm!’ raged Keeva. 


‘Sorry... ’?d hug you, but not while you're covered in that disgusting 
goo.’ 


‘What the hell is it?’ groaned Keeva. 


‘The closest description I can think of is snot. Let’s get back to dry 
land.’ 


Eventually, they stumbled, hopped and waded across the terrain until 


they were back on solid ground amidst the maroon grass. 
‘Is there another detector in the capsule?’ asked Caban. 


‘Doubt it, we’ll have to go back to the spaceship... Can’t we forget 
about this invisibility thing?’ suggested Keeva. 


‘No, we can’t, we really do need the capsule to be invisible for future 
times,’ snapped Caban. 


‘Perhaps all is not lost, the detector went off the scale just before that 
worm decided he wanted to eat me. I’m pretty sure the rocks in the 
acid are osmium,’ said Keeva. 


‘So, what are you suggesting? I go back over there, paddle up to my 
knees in a pool of deadly acid where a huge hungry alien worm lives 
and collect some heavy rocks?’ moaned Caban. 


‘Well, you’re the one who wants to be invisible. No way am I leaving 
solid ground,’ snapped Keeva. 


‘OK, alright! You stay there.’ 


Caban returned to the puddles and rocks, watching out all the time for 
any sad eyes emerging from the deadly acid. 


‘About here, were we?’ he shouted back to Keeva. 
‘I think so. Hurry up, I’m getting the jitters — for you!’ 


Caban braced himself as he went to lift one of the rocks out of the 
acid, but it wasn’t heavy at all. He realised that it wasn’t a rock as 
such, but a large oval-shaped pebble that strangely glistened in the 
eerie light. He assumed it could only be one thing - pure osmium. He 
picked up another similar pebble for good measure hoping that two 
would be sufficient. Now he had to get them back to the capsule’s 
hold. He ran across the puddles trying his best not to splash the 
hydrochloric acid, but inevitably it went everywhere - all over his 
suit, over his life-supporting backpack and his helmet. 


And then things got a whole lot worse. Caban didn’t realise it but the 
large pebbles were in fact, eggs — unhatched eggs. Inside the innocent- 
looking smooth glistening pebbles presumably were baby alien worms. 


The creature — the worm, with the sad eyes that they had encountered 
a few minutes ago was obviously a mere youngster. They quickly 
came to this conclusion because now a worm many times larger began 
to emerge out of the same acid pond. Her eyes, the size of monster 
truck wheels, were not even remotely sad, but enraged, and psychotic. 
She wanted her eggs back. Caban was moving slightly faster than the 
mother worm, but the hydrochloric acid had attacked his backpack in 


a bad way. 
‘Keeva, I can’t breathe! The backpack’s failed!’ 


‘Calm yourself. You can manage without oxygen for a couple of 
minutes. You have to run like there’s no tomorrow!’ she screamed 
through the helmet intercom. 


‘I wish you hadn’t said that!’ yelled Caban. 


The mother worm was now fully out of the acid pond and moving as 
worms do — lengthening and shortening its seemingly endless form 
across the heathered ground. Each lengthening of the mother worm 
nearly touched the back of Caban’s helmet. If he slowed or tripped 
now, that would be the end of it. The worm’s huge chainsaw mouth 
would surely penetrate the suit’s force field and then devour the thief 
of its future children. 


He could have dropped the pebbles — the eggs, and then perhaps the 
chase may have ended, but Caban needed the black oval objects 
seemingly more than he needed to breathe. Keeva took several pot- 
shots at the worm with her little sonic weapon, but it had absolutely 
no effect — not even on full power. 


Caban miraculously kept going despite no oxygen to speak of. Keeva 
was now taking shelter inside the force field of the capsule. Caban 
only had a few feet to go. The giant mother worm was now 
lengthening for the kill. Saliva — sticky green goo, sprayed from its 
mouth all over Caban’s spacesuit. Just in the nick of time, Caban 
entered the force field of the capsule. Keeva held her breath, Caban 
had none to hold. The big question now was, would the force field 
repel the giant worm? 


They should have had more faith in Hemelian technology. The worm 
bounced off the invisible barrier as though it had walked into a pane 
of toughened glass. 


The strange pebbles were placed in the hold and the gunged-up 
spacesuits were abandoned in the airlock. They were far too 
disgusting and corrosive to be brought inside the clean and sterile 
interior of the capsule The worm was now battering the force field 
with all its might. The capsule perilously rocked on its supports, 
getting close to being overturned. 


Keeva made a dive for the helmet and in seconds the capsule was 
accelerating upwards into the safety of space and away from the 
nightmare planet. 


Not, under any circumstances, would they visit Kepler 438B again. 


Back on board the spaceship, Elvis was not a happy computer. 


‘Osmium isotope 165 is in a liquid state at room temperature,’ said Elvis 
pompously. 


It seemed Keeva had made a wrong assumption. The pebble/egg was 
not the source of osmium. 


‘Damn! Well, you could have told us you wanted a liquid,’ snapped 
Caban. 


‘Sweetheart, you know how you can never argue with a woman, well, 
it’s the same principle with a computer.’ 


Elvis remained silent for quite a while — in fact, everyone remained 
quiet for a while and then Elvis broke the silence. 


‘Osmium isotope 165 has been detected in waste repository three.’ 
‘Repository three? Isn’t that the waste output from the laundry room?’ 
‘T believe it is,’ said Caban. 

‘All we’ve washed recently are the spacesuits,’ said Keeva. 

‘That sticky green goo!’ sparked Caban. 

‘Osmium 165!’ cheered both of them. 


Luckily, the filters managed to extract enough of the right kind of 
osmium from the laundry waste. Only a tablespoon full was required 
to complete the construction of the spectral displacement emitters. 
Things were finally on track. Caban manually evacuated waste 
repository 3 while they were still orbiting Kepler 438b. It was the 
wisest thing to do. It was, after all, Kepler’s toxic waste. 


Caban’s and Keeva’s body clocks told them it was evening which 
meant it was evening and cocoa time. The scientists had been 
resurrected and were diligently working away in the lab. As they 
didn’t require sleep or tea breaks, with any luck, the emitters would 
be finished by morning. By then, Caban and Keeva would be refreshed 
and ready for another day’s adventure. 


Caban really should have disposed of the large pebbles or to be 
precise, the worm eggs. Leaving them on the floor in the corner of the 
flight deck was not the wisest thing to do. As they were not a source 
of Osmium, he had dismissed them as some kind of lightweight 
pebble, but this was obviously, not the case. It seemed that the 
contents of the eggs had a modicum of intelligence and knew the 
optimum time to break through their shells. 


At the equivalent of around three in the morning, two alien worms 
hatched from their pebble-shaped eggs and began confidently 
wriggling across the spaceship’s floor. As babies, they were barely a 
metre long, but compared to standard earthworms, they were massive. 
As with any newborns, they were very hungry. Conveniently, not far 
away from them, they had detected two sources of hydrochloric acid 
surrounded by nice juicy protein - Caban’s and Keeva’s stomachs. The 
scientists were oblivious to the pink slimy worms, concertinaing past 
the lab doorway, after all, they had a deadline to meet. In no time at 
all, both worms had entered the bedroom and were steadily squirming 
up the bedspread. Then, to their delight, with their large sad eyes, 
their first meals came into view. Now they had a decision to make: 
which way in? They could either enter through a convenient hole at 
the bottom of their faces or they could simply burn their way through 
their stomachs and get quick access to the hydrochloric acid. Both 
worms decided to go in the civilised way — the mouth entrance. For 
two particular people, this was not going to be pleasant at all. The 
skin of the worms exuded a concoction of deadly acids, melting the 
duvet cover as they squelched along it. Once physical contact was 
made, their food would be pretty much dead and ready for 
consuming. 


Fortunately for the newly hatched, Caban and Keeva were perfectly 
still and fast asleep. The worm’s heads were now hovering millimetres 
away from Caban’s and Keeva’s mouths. Any second and it would all 
be over. 


What followed now was probably the most surreal, most bizarre 
spectacle ever to happen within the confines of a spaceship: A tall 
man wearing an outlandish white suit with tassels, an enormous collar 
and obscene flares, stood over the bed. He flicked back his long jet- 
black hair with an enormous quiff and said, ‘thank you very much... 
thank you very much,’ as he emptied a large packet of white powder 
over both of the alien beasties. 


Caban and Keeva immediately woke to the hissing sound of worms 
dissolving in a pile of foam. Everything was covered in baking soda: 
the bed covers, the pillows, Caban and Keeva’s faces - absolutely 
everything. The worms had shrivelled into husks, like snake’s shed 
skins and were well and truly lifeless. 


‘Who are you!’ yelled Caban. 
‘Uh huh!’ said Elvis. 


‘Strange name but thanks anyway, Uhuh,’ said Caban, grateful but 
trembling excessively. 


‘Thank you very much,’ said Elvis - again. 


It took a while before Keeva stopped screaming and Caban composed 
himself. As to who the mysterious, strangely dressed saviour was, 
perhaps, they would never know. 


It took a while to clean up the bedroom. Elvis preferred to delete 
himself and return to the role of spaceship computer rather than do 
any mopping and scrubbing. 


‘Elvis has left the building!’ he said through the spaceship’s public 
address system. 


Caban ejected what was left of the worms, out of the waste chute with 
a complete lack of sympathy for the worm’s grieving mother. 


When Elvis was good and ready, he returned the vast spaceship to 
Earth and positioned it 200 miles up in geostationary orbit directly 
over the stone circle. This was of course, far too low for a proper 
geostationary orbit, but the alien gravity blockers handled the 
inconsistency without any bother. 


The spectral displacement emitters were all completed and still 
looking like small carpet tacks. A special sonic drill was provided to 
make the 3 mm holes in the fifteen granite stones and a complex laser 
level guide to drill the holes in precisely the right places. 


A lot had changed beneath them in the thousand-odd years that had 
passed during their excursion to Kepler. To them, it was only the day 
before yesterday, but once again, time dilation had come into effect. 
Now there were two subtle differences: it was no longer winter, but 
late spring and there were considerably more people about. Keeva 
zoomed in with the alien optics. There were several communities 
visible from their high vantage point. Most were well-spaced out with 
several fields of crops between them. The locals were now more 
sensibly dressed and some travelled by horse and cart. Homes were 
now made from wood or stone and grouped tightly together to form 
villages. In the centre of every single one of these villages was a much 
larger stone building with a tower or spire on top. A society of sorts 
had arrived. 


‘We'll have to fit the emitters at night time,’ said Keeva. 


‘No problem. I'll see if Elvis can equip us with night vision goggles,’ 
said Caban. 


‘Good thinking, husband.’ 


‘Don’t mention it wife.’ 


They waited for dusk. The lack of sunlight plunged the villages below, 
into gloominess, but unavoidably, the expiring sunlight reflected off 
the gold pyramid-shaped capsule, as it whisked through the sky. 


‘Make of us what you will, you people down there: A highly advanced 
UFO or a meteorite,’ said Keeva profoundly. 


‘Or an ominous sign of doom,’ added Caban. 


She delicately willed the capsule to land in roughly the same spot as it 
had done previously, right next to the stone circle. Looking through 
their night vision goggles, the area appeared deserted — not even a 
cow or a sheep to trouble them. This was convenient. Keeva fetched a 
torch and the drilling tool from the hold while Caban set up the laser 
levelling equipment. Unavoidably, this resulted in a thin red laser line, 
projected not just across the stones but equally across the hillsides and 
buildings in the nearby village. Caban set to work with his drilling 
tool. Once the tiny hole was drilled, Keeva followed behind, pushing 
the tiny emitters in place and then plugging the hole with fine cement 
paste. Up until the twelfth hole, things were going well, but then 
Keeva noticed several dozen flaming torches gathering in the distance. 
A combination of the meteorite sighting, the unnatural light from the 
super bright torch and the evil thin red laser line, drawn across their 
precious houses, had aroused their curiosity - and devilment. Caban 
and Keeva could hardly stop now - only three holes to go, and then 
the drill bit snapped. 


‘Shit, only one spare,’ cursed Caban. 
‘Hurry, but be more careful,’ instructed Keeva. 


Finally, the last hole was drilled. Angry faces could now clearly be 
seen in the light of the flaming torches. 


‘How come everything we do ends up being perilous?’ asked Caban. 


‘T think... it’s all part of the fun,’ said Keeva as she pushed the cement 
into the final hole. 


By now, much of the town’s folk had surrounded them on all sides. 
Any minute, the glow from their torches would reveal the demons 
their devilish vessel and then, inevitably, all kinds of missiles would 
be hurled at them. Caban and Keeva scrambled through the airlock 
into the capsule. A new button had manifested itself onto the flight 
panel marked: Spectral displacement — Caban pressed it. 


They waited with baited breaths. The capsule was now either 
imperceptible and would be disregarded or visible and the force field 
would energise — resulting in a moment in history that would be hard 
to explain away. They watched on the monitor as the local folk were 


bemused and baffled. Many were scratching their head, and 
muttering, 


‘I’m sure I saw something ungodly...’ 

‘Yes, the dazzle of satins eyes...’ 

‘I saw two demons, I’m certain of it...’ 

‘A clear sign of the devil across my door...’ 
‘Yes, and on my window, a line of his blood...’ 


naturally spoken in their own particular language. It all suggested 
clear signs of witchcraft or the devil’s work. They continued to search 
the area. 


‘It’s worked!’ cheered Caban. 
‘Never had any doubt. Good old Elvis,’ said Keeva. 


‘Come on, let’s get out of here before they bump into the capsule’s 
force field,’ said Caban. 


What neither of them had accounted for, was the extent of gravity 
disruption when the capsule’s engines were in action. As the capsule 
silently and steadily ascended from the ground, people within a 
certain radius of the craft found themselves suddenly weightless. This 
effect only lasted for a few seconds, but it was enough for a few 
unfortunate locals to float gently off the ground and then suddenly fall 
from a considerable height. 


‘God protect us, it is the devil’s work!’ many screamed. 


Chapter 32 


The Dark Ages 


(AD 1066) 


‘I suppose we have a sort of reference point,’ said Keeva, studying the 
spaceship’s chronometer. 


‘For what?’ 


‘The year. We could have done it with Kaysin or Habelin but that 
would have been a lot of numbers. It now happens to be one thousand 
and sixty-six years and 153 days since your child was born to 
Maryam,’ said Keeva. 


‘How time flies!’ said Caban. 
‘So, let’s call it the year 1066.’ 
‘The eleventh century. Sounds good to me,’ said Caban approvingly. 


Because of their enquiring minds — and because there was little else to 
do, there were a couple of things that were crying out for 
investigation: 


Firstly, what was the purpose of the larger buildings in the centre of 
the villages with towers or spires? 


Secondly, how far had the living standards progressed a thousand 
years down the line after meeting Maryam and Yosef? 


This called for a short stay, purely to observe and perhaps get 
acquainted with the locals. 


They were becoming tired of visiting strange worlds full of perils, 
monsters and heart-stopping moments. They were also beginning to 
regret flitting through time at such an incredible rate. It was not as 
though they were getting old. They were both still in their twenties, 
but they had skimmed through much of new mankind’s history, 
paying very little attention to it. Such an opportunity was lost forever. 
They accepted that they had an attitude - a discerning attitude 
towards the new Earth. The planet was, once again, beautiful, glorious 
and wonderful but it was almost as though it wasn’t theirs to 
appreciate. This new world was built on the foundations of their 
destroyed world. In a way, this allowed them to be judgemental and 


to some extent, dispassionate. They had seen it all before: the 
beautiful scenery, the diverse and colourful flora and fauna, the exotic 
coastlines, the snow-capped mountains, the babbling brooks but they 
were all turned into the greys and browns of devastation. They 
realised that this attitude was completely unacceptable. It was time to 
make a concerted effort and take an interest in the unfolding history 
of this new incredible world. It was still their planet, after all. 


Now that the spectral displacement emitters were up and running, 
they could discreetly come and go and observe as they pleased. As 
long as the spectral displacement switch on the flight deck was turned 
on and indicating green, the capsule was completely unnoticeable to 
human eyes. 


‘Elvis, is there a pocket translator onboard?’ asked Caban. 


‘No, but a suitable device can be constructed. Please state the target 
language.’ 


‘Good question. Whatever language the folk speak down there.’ 


‘Analysing... A device will be prepared and programmed with Middle 
English. This will take a few minutes.’ 


‘Excellent, we can talk to the locals!’ cheered Caban. 


‘And how do you propose to keep it out of sight — this device, 
probably a thousand years ahead of its time?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Good point... Elvis, forget it.’ 


‘No, not so fast... Elvis, can you program Caban’s brain with Middle 
English, like I was trained to fly the capsule?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Yes, but there will be a certain amount of discomfort.’ 
‘Even better, do it!’ 


‘Now, just hang on a minute. What if my brain turns into mush?’ 
shrieked Caban. 


‘You’re being ridiculous again and anyway, it’s your turn to have alien 
brainwaves jumping around your synapses,’ said Keeva. 


Caban didn’t have any say in the matter and after many screams, 
whimpers and twenty minutes under a thought transfer helmet, he 
could speak fluent Middle English. 


The next day they were fully dressed in authentic clothes, mostly 
made of some sort of sacking cloth. A purse full of silver pennies, 
newly printed out on the 3D printer and their little white sonic 
weapons filled their pockets. Naturally, they both wore a force field 


belt under their clothes, around their waists, just in case. 


From 200 miles up, the capsule locked onto the spectral displacement 
beam, projected from the stone circle. They were now imperceptible. 
Keeva landed the capsule in a cornfield not far from a small town 
situated on top of a small hill. 


They quickly realised that they were way out of condition. Climbing 
up the muddy, rutted track leading up to the town left them 
breathless. 


‘T really will have to get back in shape,’ panted Caban. 


‘Why? I love your little potbelly, more to cuddle. Besides, it matches 
mine,’ panted Keeva. 


‘Yeah, but yours is a little baby bump, not fat,’ panted Caban. 
‘Well, I certainly couldn’t do a pirouette anymore!’ 


‘Well, obviously not, while you’re carrying. You don’t want to make 
the little soul dizzy.’ 


They both stopped to catch their breath and look at the beautiful 
scenery. Undulating meadows and mature trees of every kind filled 
their view. In every respect, it was a very green and pleasant land. 


Unchallenged they entered through a large stone archway. Evidently, 
they looked the part. 


To say they were appalled was an understatement. The pleasantries of 
the countryside were replaced by a quagmire of mud, excrement and 
urine. The houses looked cold, draughty and inhospitable. The clothes 
people wore appeared dull, filthy and uncomfortable and the narrow 
streets were clogged with rickety trestles stacked with stale, mouldy, 
decaying food — presumably for sale. It was almost as though things 
had taken a backwards step. Surely some things must have improved, 
but it was difficult to see what exactly. 


They slowly made their way to the centre of the town, wary of every 
step they took, but inevitably their shoes became caked in human and 
animal excrement. Eventually, they reached a large extravagant tall 
building with a tower. It overshadowed all the other town dwellings. 
No expense had been spared: elaborate carving in the stonework, 
stained glass in the windows and a leaded roof. They freely entered 
the building through a large sturdy timber door. Several people were 
kneeling quietly on a cold, straw-covered stone floor. For some 
strange reason, their hands were pressed tightly together and their 
eyes were shut. At first, Caban and Keeva were puzzled by their odd 
behaviour and then it dawned on them - they were praying. 


‘Of course, it’s a building for worship. Apparently, it’s called a 
church!’ Caban whispered loudly. 


‘Worshiping what, who?’ whispered Keeva. 
‘Probably that statue over there,’ said Caban. 


‘What, that half-naked man fastened to that large wooden cross with 
a... halo over his head... No, surely not!’ Keeva whispered loudly. 


‘Take a look at the murals on the wall, remind you of anyone?’ 


‘Maryam and Yosef? A vague resemblance, yes, but surely 
coincidental,’ said Keeva. 


Just at that moment, a man dressed in a black full-length cloak 
emerged through a small door at the back of the building and stepped 
onto a wooden stand. He then proceeded to yell, angrily and haughtily 
at the people. 


‘What’s he saying,’ whispered Keeva. 


‘T’ll tell you later. Quickly, kneel and put your hands together, like the 
others.’ 


After the rather loud and intimidating sermon, Caban bravely 
followed the man with the cloak, through the door at the back. At 
first, the man bawled at him, but eventually calmed down and told 
Caban what he wanted to hear. Caban made out he was a visitor from 
a distant land and knew nothing of this religion, but would like to 
learn and convert. At no point was it a pleasant experience. For half 
an hour Caban had to tolerate being bawled at, swore at and sprayed 
with saliva. Until Caban had accepted full allegiance to the doctrine, 
he was no better than a devil’s agent. 


‘T believe! I believe!’ Caban declared, well before he knew what he 
was supposed to be believing in. 


Clearly, this was one of the reasons why mankind was not progressing. 
People were oppressed, subjugated and lived in fear of what should 
have been a means to bring about the complete opposite: compassion, 
kindness and liberty. 


‘OK, tell all,’ said Keeva enthusiastically, her voice reverberating 
around the walls. 


‘Let’s get out of this place first, it’s giving me the jitters. I’ll tell you on 
the way back to the capsule,’ said Caban. 


Many tongues began to wag. Caban and Keeva had been overheard 
talking in a strange language, an ungodly language, most likely full of 
profanities and blasphemy. It was dangerous to stay in this sacred 


building any longer. 


‘It all seems to fit. Those murals we saw do seem to be Maryam and 
Yosef, now known as Mary and Joseph. Mary had a baby in a stable, 
1,066 years ago. Mary became known as the Virgin Mary for reasons 
we know only too well, and they called the baby, Jesus, full name, 
Jesus Christ,’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘Catchy! So, that statue is your son!’ said Keeva. 


‘It does seem most likely. They call him the son of God. I think 
something’s gone slightly awry over the centuries,’ said Caban. 


‘Well perhaps not. The technology we used on Maryam and Yosef 
would make them think we were some kind of gods. And don’t lose 
sight of the fact that we are everybody’s mother and father!’ reasoned 
Keeva. 


‘According to a book called the Holy Bible, throughout his life, Jesus 
encouraged positive human values and goodwill, he also performed 
miracles, most of them from what I can gather, involved healing 
people.’ 


‘Well, after those diseases we caught from Zylanthia, our blood is 
saturated with all manner of antibodies and viral engine thingies. 
We’ve probably got immunity oozing out of our sweat glands. All that 
would have been passed on to your son. What’s that wooden cross all 
about?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Apparently, he was rubbing the authorities up the wrong way - 
challenging the oppressive social order, stealing the limelight from the 
heads of authorities so they had him killed — crucified, they called it. 
He was nailed to a wooden cross like the one we saw and left to die. 
He was barely in his thirties.’ 


‘How barbaric. What absolute shits!’ 


‘Anyway, it backfired in a big way. After his death, he instantly 
became a martyr. His messages spread all over the world — Christ... 
ianity, I think they call it.’ 


‘So why isn’t everybody living in peace and harmony now?’ asked 
Keeva. 


‘Probably because of bullies like that who call themselves God's 
servants. They think it’s their job to literally put the fear of God into 
everyone. They seem to have completely distorted Jesus’s legacy and 
are using it in a non-productive way.’ 


‘He must answer to someone?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Apparently, a person called the Pope. He lives in a place called Rome. 
I believe we flew over it a few days ago. Just before Jesus was killed, 
he asked his friend to carry on with his good work. This duty has been 
passed on by people called popes, throughout the centuries.’ 


‘Your son had a friend, that’s nice,’ said Keeva. 


Now clear of the town and its oppression, the grey clouds of doom and 
oppression seemed to lift. The countryside was picture-perfect but 
rarely did they see anyone enjoying what nature had to offer. A few 
were tending to their crops and gathering them in, but no one seemed 
to have time to look up, soak up a bit of sun or rest for a minute. 
Regardless, Caban and Keeva decided to stop next to a babbling 
brook. Now accustomed to the ragged clothes and the designer grime 
on their faces, they rested on the long grass and finished off the last of 
the cake. 


‘We need to do a bit of delving. There’s more to this oppression than 
just religion,’ said Caban. 


‘We’re not going back there, are we!?’ fretted Keeva. 


‘You must be joking! We’ve dangerously outstayed our welcome. We’ll 
have an evening out somewhere else — find another village or town 
with an inn. Maybe we’ll find out some home truths.’ 


‘You’re taking me out! That’s nice. Pll wear my short red dress with 
the plunging neckline.’ 


‘If only you could. You really would be classed as a devil’s agent... 
Incidentally, I hope your underwear is in keeping with this time 
period?’ enquired Caban. 


‘Naturally,’ said Keeva, letting Caban have a little peek. 


‘Keeva! May God forgive you! Thongs were not around in the eleventh 
century!’ 


‘Weren’t they? Are you sure?’ asked Keeva innocently. 


‘Erm... shall we...? No one’s watching,’ said Caban, whether there was 
or not. 


A little while later they were both lying on their backs looking up at 
the summer sky. 


‘Well, the sky’s much the same. I’m sure I remember that particular 
cloud,’ said Caban. 


‘You do realise it’s probably the death sentence for what we’ve just 
done, out in the open,’ said Keeva. 


‘Why do you think I’ve got my force field belt on?’ 


‘You know, joking aside, this is all terrifying. I don’t think I could cope 
with living in these times,’ said Keeva. 


‘As the years go by, the world does seem to be getting increasingly 
problematical, but why? Why are people living in abject misery and 
poverty? They didn’t seem to be before we interfered.’ 


‘You think it’s our influence?’ suggested Keeva, uneasily. 
‘I don’t know. I hope to shed some light on things, tonight.’ 


A few minutes passed by, it was sublimely peaceful, such a beautiful 
world again and for now, there was only one thing spoiling it — the 
human race. 


‘Sweetheart, no matter what happens, I will always love you,’ said 
Keeva softly. 


‘Likewise... Why what’s going to happen?’ 


‘Anything can happen in this crazy saga of ours,’ said Keeva soberly. 


Elvis had a very important task. It was ranked as one of the hardest 
things he’d ever had to do — synthesize pungent body odour and put it 
in a handy aerosol can. For where they were going, in this period, not 
stinking of body odour was practically unsociable. Elvis excelled 
himself so much that they could only apply it in the open air. 


‘Whoa! You stink!’ teased Caban. 
‘You don’t smell so good yourself Matey.’ 


Twenty miles east, they found another town with a noticeably larger 
community. Keeva landed the capsule in a glade just outside the town 
perimeter. It was evening time and the sun was peacefully setting. 
They casually wandered into the town and eventually found what they 
were looking for. 


The inn was like nothing they had ever experienced before. A filthy, 
gloomy, stinking hovel, full of sad-looking men and a few 
underdressed women - who were obviously selling themselves. 
Consequently, Keeva entering caused some subdued chatter and 
consternation. She couldn’t dress down if she tried. Only two things 
were being served, no wine, no spirits, just cloudy warm ale of the 
poorest quality and something called mead. 


‘Perhaps we should find another inn, this place is a bit... no, a lot 
manky,’ whispered Keeva. 


‘No, this place is just perfect,’ said Caban. 


‘Two pitchers of your strongest ale please barman,’ asked Caban 
confidently. 


‘TI’d be obliged to see your payment first,’ said the barman. 

‘What is your charge?’ asked Caban. 

‘A silver penny and no change,’ said the barman. 

Caban took his pouch full of coins out of his pocket and opened it up. 


‘Just one of these?’ asked Caban incredulously. ‘Well, in that case, 
drinks all round and serve none of your watered-down piss.’ 


Perhaps the word ‘piss’ wasn’t in the Middle English vocabulary, but 
the barman seemed to understand. There was one thing Caban should 
have realised, ale of the time, if your stomach could take it, was 
potent. It wasn’t long before Caban and Keeva, Keeva especially, had 
gained many inebriated (and talkative) friends 


An hour later, after Caban had asked many pertinent questions, he 
placed his pouch of coins on the bar — it was now just over half full. 


‘Barman, we will now be on our merry way. My wench and I have a 
long journey ahead of us. With the remaining contents of this pouch, I 
trust you will do the same for my new friends, tomorrow eve,’ shouted 
Caban. in his loudest, boldest voice. 


He did this for a reason. The last thing Caban wanted was to be 
mugged for the pouch of coins, on their way back to the capsule. 


It was a long but happy walk back. As it was pitch dark, they 
inadvertently forded several streams and tripped over numerous 
boulders. Before they passed through the welcoming force field, they 
did something neither had done in a long while — they were both sick. 
Perhaps Keeva shouldn’t have piloted the capsule in the state she was 
in, but in this period, there were no drink-driving laws. They had no 
choice but to endure their stench in the confines of the capsule. As 
soon as they reached the space station, once again, there was going to 
be a race to get in the shower. Not until their kidneys had removed 
the alcohol from their bloodstreams was it possible to have a sensible 
conversation — it made a pleasant change. 


Much later when showered, sober and in their jim-jams, they relaxed, 
entangled together on the spaceship’s comfy sofa with cocoas in hand. 


‘So, wench now is it?’ scowled Keeva. 


‘Damn, I thought I got away with that. I thought you couldn’t 
understand Middle English,’ 


‘Oh, I picked up a few words. Let’s face it, their vocabulary isn’t 
particularly extensive,’ said Keeva. 


‘Perhaps it was a good thing you couldn’t speak the language. 
Talkative women are looked on very unfavourably. The punishment 
for a woman’s loose tongue is not pleasant.’ 


‘Nice to know. What did you learn then?’ 


‘Basically, there’s no education, no prosperity, no sanitisation, no 
opportunities, basically, no hope. Life is very grim. No wonder human 
development is virtually stagnant. They’re hounded by the king for 
taxes which they don’t have and they’re terrified that God will strike 
them down at any moment,’ said Caban. 


‘So, mostly, it’s the king's fault?’ 


‘The king and the church. The King needs to raise taxes for his army 
and upkeep and the church persecutes any disbelievers,’ said Caban. 


‘All in all, they’re in a bit of a mess. How has it become like this? I’m 
beginning to wonder if we messed up and it can only be the child 
inside me than gives humanity benevolence,’ said Keeva despondently. 


‘Chill sweetheart, don’t worry, they’ll come through it.’ 


‘You’re probably right. I was hoping for something better, especially 
with our precious children in the mix.’ 


‘It’s early days yet. Think of our own past, we were no better, perhaps 
worse, but eventually, we became civilised,’ recounted Caban. 


‘And then we indirectly destroyed our world... You did introduce the 
spear to them,’ Keeva reminded him. 


‘Shit, you don’t think it’s all because of that, do you?’ 


Chapter 33 


Nationalism 


‘Sorry to interrupt,’ said Elvis. 
‘No problem, what’s up old chap?’ said Caban. 


Elvis remained silent for a few seconds while he processed the phrase, 
‘old chap’ — he was neither of these things. 


‘The spaceship is overdue for its 150 million light-year service. Would you 
have any objections if I started it now?’ 


‘No, no, you carry on... How long will it take?’ asked Caban casually. 
‘126 days, six hours and forty-two minutes.’ 


‘That’s... four months!?’ shrieked Caban, after a few moments of 
maths. 


Keeva also did a quick calculation on her fingers. It was alright — just. 
The last thing she wanted was to have her baby on board ship in the 
year 1066. She was determined to have her baby in a proper hospital 
in a proper civilised time. 


This was a little puzzling as the spaceship was converted from a 
primitive cumbersome space station into a cutting-edge, almost light- 
speed spaceship, overnight. No matter, it was hardly an 
inconvenience. There was always plenty to do if they wanted to do it. 
They had a window on the world and a nice little pyramid-shaped 
runabout for trips out. However, Keeva was quite happy to potter 
about: this included reading, watching old films and printing out 
clothes for the new arrival. Caban had no time to potter about, he was 
consumed with current activities beneath him. 


He now knew why the king needed his army. 
‘Fancy a runout?’ asked Caban brightly. 
‘Where to?’ 

‘Not far.’ 


It was perhaps a good idea to get out for a while. They couldn’t help 
but get under the feet of the 3D printed scientists and engineers with 


their tick sheets and toolboxes, carrying out the highly complex 150 
million light-year service. 


‘Which way?’ asked Keeva. 
‘Northeast. Put your foot down.’ 


The capsule skimmed above the picturesque countryside, almost 
hedge hopping and grazing the tops of trees. The spectral 
displacement switch glowed green, indicating that the system was 
working correctly and the capsule was completely imperceptible. This 
meant that even though it was technically visible, it was impossible for 
anyone to notice it. However, this is not to say that the severe 
turbulence and sonic boom didn’t go unnoticed. The experience was 
thrilling and exhilarating. It was the ideal, although somewhat 
reckless way, to do a swift tour of medieval England. Twenty minutes 
later, they reached the east coast. 


‘How much further?’ asked Keeva tediously. 

‘Another 300 miles across the sea.’ 

‘We need more speed and height then.’ 

‘Alright, but stay below the clouds.’ 

Ten minutes later, Caban caught sight of his objective. 

‘Down there!’ yelled Caban. 

‘What are we looking for?’ 

‘Lose a bit of altitude... You'll see any second now!’ chirped Caban. 


Moments later they were skimming several feet above the water with 
a disturbing sight looming up on the horizon. 


‘What the hell ?!’ cried Keeva in astonishment. 


Ahead of them, stretching across the entire length of the horizon, were 
at least 300 longships, heading in the direction of England. Keeva 
guided the capsule in as close as possible — right over the top of them. 
Despite being imperceptible, the capsule caused a significant amount 
of turbulence. Many intimidating, ferocious looking men suddenly had 
to fight with their oars to control the unexplained violent swell of the 
sea. 


They had one objective in mind - invasion and not a peaceful one at 
that. 


‘The English are in for one hell of a surprise!’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘Lucky we’re up in space then. Wouldn’t like to be stuck on the ground 


with that lot on their way,’ said Keeva. 
‘Have we got time for another little trip?’ asked Caban. 


‘I suppose so, but not too long, we have to get back. I’m hoping there’s 
a lamb shank in the oven.’ 


‘You can dream! Head south-west for about 900 miles. Follow the 
coast,’ instructed Caban. 


‘900! Oh, well, in for a penny, as they say down there,’ groaned 
Keeva. 


Even at an altitude of three miles and travelling at Mach 3, it was a 
captivating journey. Alternating between the wrinkled blue fabric of 
the sea and the never-ending green shades of undulating meadows and 
forests, the delights of the new world were paraded perfectly beneath 
them. Now known as Earth, it was a beautiful world again. From this 
height, the world was idyllic, peaceful and welcoming. They could see 
the coasts of England and adjoining landmass, separated by a 
relatively narrow stretch of water. 


‘Where are we going now?’ grumbled Keeva. 


‘You'll see. ’m beginning to understand why the king needs to heavily 
tax the people.’ 


Half an hour later, Keeva willed the capsule to swoop down to within 
a hundred feet above sea level. The speed of the capsule continued to 
cause mayhem in its wake, but as it was invisible, or to be precise, 
imperceptible, Keeva had no concerns. 


‘What are we looking for this time?’ she asked. 

‘Any moment now...’ 

A couple of minutes passed. 

‘Any moment now...’ 

‘Are you sure we’re in the right area?’ Keeva moaned impatiently. 


Then suddenly, what Caban was expecting, appeared with a disturbing 
jolt. A truly unimaginable spectacle. The overwhelming sight of at 
least 600 menacing looking sailing ships, untidily amassed in and 
around a small estuary. In every sense, a formidable fleet poised for a 
formidable invasion. 


‘Surely not! Someone else who’s going to invade poor little England?’ 
suggested Keeva. 


‘Now you can see why the king needs to tax his people.’ 


Keeva was now definitely thankful that she was well out of it, 
displaced in time, aloft and imperceptible. 


Back onboard the spaceship, Keeva effortlessly suppressed any 
thoughts of invasions below and resumed her completely contrasting 
lifestyle. Caban, on the other hand, was obsessively following the 
progress of the two separate invasion fleets from his high vantage 
point. 


A few days later, Caban watched intently as the northern invaders - 
the fleet of longships, reached the shores of Eastern England. They 
trampled across the land slaughtering all in their wake and then 
promptly made that part of remote England their own. Caban was 
noticeably disturbed by their brutality 


It took almost a fortnight for the English to gather an army together 
and retaliate. However, the English were no match for the northern 
invaders. Caban was riveted as he watched the entire gruesome 
massacre from the safe vantage of the spaceship. 


‘Good God, they’ve slaughtered the lot of them!’ cried Caban. 


‘You're getting far too involved with events below,’ said Keeva 
indifferently. 


‘No, I’m not, but it is interesting — in a morbid sort of way.’ 


The next day Caban couldn’t wait to return to the monitor to observe 
the events unfolding below. 


‘Here we go, another army is now marching up the country to 
confront the invaders. I believe it’s the king himself who’s leading 
them.’ 


‘Oh, that’s good,’ said Keeva, not paying attention. She was far too 
engrossed in a romance novel. 


Four days later, the freshly gathered army, led by the king, reached 
the invaders and quickly another battle ensued. This time, however, 
the invaders were defeated by the English army. 


‘Yes!!’ rejoiced Caban. 
‘You’re on the English side then?’ commented Keeva. 
‘Naturally!’ 


‘That’s it then, hundreds of our expendable offspring horrifically 
slaughtered, what fun?’ said Keeva cynically. 


‘No, not at all, the realm has to be protected. This is just the 
beginning. Just wait till the other, larger invasion fleet across the 


water arrives.’ 
‘Caban Zookie, I’m beginning to think you’re just bloodthirsty!’ 


Keeva was now clearly pregnant with only six weeks to go. Her main 
concern was the progress of the 150 million light-year service presently 
being carried out throughout the spaceship. Even though Elvis had 
been quite specific in the amount of time it would take, in her past 
experiences, these things always ran on a bit. Her plan was to have 
her baby in a modern hospital, for her child to grow up in a modern 
city and perhaps go on to become a premier ballerina at a top ballet 
school. It seems that she had made her mind up that it was going to be 
a girl. Of course, this was all dependent on new Earth following 
similar parallels to that of her own world — which was obliterated, 300 
or so, million years ago. 


‘About time too!’ cheered Caban, a few days later. ‘The fleet is finally 
setting off. My god, just look at them! I’ve never seen so many ships 
crammed together, all fighting for oar space!’ 


Keeva was becoming extremely weary with the whole invasion saga. 
She was finding it extremely difficult to show any signs of enthusiasm 
apart from the occasional raised eyebrow, which she now did. 


‘The English army is gathering on the south coast. This is going to be 
one hell of a battle!’ said Caban excitedly. 


Caban watched patiently as the invasion fleet made its way across the 
seas, Slowly approaching the English coast. 


Four days later, the foreign fleet landed on the shores of England. 
Caban was almost beside himself with excitement. Thanks to the high- 
definition monitor on full zoom, he had a bird’s eye view of 
everything going on below him, but this wasn’t enough. 


He had to have a ringside seat. 


‘Caban, no! This is getting obsessive. What’s happening to you? You’ve 
never been bloodthirsty. You’re not sadistic. You used to hate any 
form of violence!’ ranted Keeva. 


Caban couldn’t explain it. He revelled in the carnage and desperately 
wanted the English to triumph, whatever the death toll. It went totally 
against his nature, but he had a theory and a question to ask. 


‘Elvis, have you got a minute?’ 
‘No... a minute is not tangible.’ 


‘Can I ask you a question then? ... In allowing my brain to be 
programmed with the Middle English language, would there have 


been any possible side effects?’ 


‘Yes. Insomnia, nausea, headaches, blurred vision, nationalism, itchy legs, 
ringing of the ears...’ 


‘Whoa, whoa, nationalism?’ 


‘An extreme form of patriotism marked by a feeling of superiority over 
other countries...’ 


‘Yes, yes, yes, I know what nationalism means!’ snapped Caban. 
‘Well, well... My dearest husband has been brainwashed.’ 

‘Will it wear off?’ stressed Caban. 

‘Symptoms are normally only temporary.’ 


As Caban’s obsessive, irrational behaviour was beyond his control it 
was only right that Keeva pampered to his temporary whims. 


‘Oh well, I suppose, for the time being, I better tolerate it and keep my 
husband happy.’ 


Caban was up early the next morning, inexplicably excited and eager 
for the battle beneath him to begin. The invaders clambered off their 
sailing ships on the southern coast and began to make their way 
inland. The English gathered at the top of a small hill a few miles 
inland. The foreign invaders had far more soldiers than the English, 
but the English had a vantage point, looking down on the invaders. 


Then suddenly it began, systematically, tactically and unrushed. The 
archers were first to make their mark. Thousands of arrows flew 
across the sky from the invading archers - mostly hitting the ground 
or the opponent’s shields. Then the English retaliated, but they had 
fewer archers causing much less of an impact. Then a wave of combat 
fighting began with spears and axes being hurled across the 
battlefield. 


‘We have to get down there, quick!’ implored Caban. 


‘Come on then, let’s get this bloodthirst quenched,’ said Keeva 
sympathetically. 


Ten minutes later, Keeva was skilfully hovering the capsule right over 
the middle of the battlefield. The spectral displacement beam was 
obviously working and making the capsule imperceptible as no one 
glanced upwards. Suddenly an unexpected wave of arrows swiftly left 
the archer's bows beneath them. A few struck the capsule’s force field 
and bounced off in random directions. 


‘Oops, a little more height please, sweetheart,’ said Caban. 


‘Aye, aye, captain.’ 


For what seemed like hours, the battle continued. Caban had naively 
expected all the soldiers from both sides to charge, headlong into each 
other and the battle of all battles to be over in minutes. However, it 
was far more orderly than that. There was method in their madness. 
Perhaps it was to prolong the suffering or perhaps it was the 
gentlemanly way to fight. By now, countless injured and impaled 
corpses littered the battlefield. Less and less became the fighting 
numbers, many of which were badly injured. 


‘This is utterly gruesome. Can we go back now? It seems like we’ve 
been here forever,’ Keeva groaned. 


‘Won’t be long now. Not enough numbers to carry on for much 
longer,’ said Caban. 


‘How few does there have to be left alive before they stop fighting?’ 
asked Keeva. 


‘T think it’s usually up to the leaders — the kings, and they’re still going 
strong.’ 


‘Great!’ Keeva yawned. 


With Keeva’s fatigue and frustration, she inadvertently allowed the 
capsule to lose a little height. Another wave of arrows came from the 
invading side. Again, several arrows bounced off the force field, subtly 
changing their direction. 


‘You’ve dropped again, sweetheart.’ 
‘Sorry.’ 


Moments later, Caban noticed something truly horrific which 
completely snapped him out of his conditioning. 


‘Oh my god! The King!’ yelled Caban. ‘Don’t look!’ 
Naturally, this made Keeva even more determined to look. 
‘That is truly grisly. I think I’m going to be sick!’ 


Unfortunately, or through fate, Keeva’s lapse in concentration may 
well have inadvertently killed the English King. A stray arrow 
bouncing off the force field had adopted a new course - directly into 
one of the King’s eyes. Normally he would have predicted the 
trajectories of the arrows and safely protected himself with his shield. 
Unfortunately, he was unprepared for a rogue arrow approaching him 
from an unexpected angle. 


For many minutes he staggered about, clearly in horrendous pain 


before an invading soldier finished him off with his spear. 


‘That’s it then, battle over. The English army has been defeated,’ said 
Caban factually. 


‘Thank goodness for that. Can we go home now?’ said Keeva 
indifferently. 


Little did they know, they had witnessed, close hand, one of the most 
turbulent years of England’s past. Not only that, with Keeva’s lapse in 
concentration, they had inadvertently, but almost certainly, changed 
the course of history. Naturally, they didn’t know names like: The 
Vikings, Battle of Hastings, William the Conqueror, The Norman 
conquest or even Halley’s Comet. After all, none of this particularly 
mattered. It wasn’t really any of their concern. 


‘The service is complete... An itemised invoice has been sent to the 
Hemelian council,’ said Elvis, the spaceship’s computer. 


‘Finally!’ rejoiced Keeva. 


She had every reason for this outburst. There were barely two weeks 
to go before her baby was due. There was no excuse to linger, she 
needed to be in a civilised time. A quick flight around the galaxy was 
in order. 


‘What do you think, about six thousand years from now?’ Keeva 
suggested. 


‘Who knows? Remember, though, we can go forward, but we can’t go 
back. I think a thousand years at a time would be wise,’ said Caban 
wisely. 


‘Alright, but you do realise this could seriously piss Elvis off if we 
have to do a dozen trips.’ 


‘Elvis, a thousand-light year circular trip, please?’ instructed Caban. 
‘Certainly, state intermediate point?’ 

‘Anywhere, it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘XZ Tauri, a binary star fits your criteria,’ suggested Elvis. 

‘Perfect! Let’s go,’ said Caban. 


Of course, Elvis didn’t mind how many trips he had to do. Even 
though he was a highly advanced artificially intelligent computer built 
by the most advanced beings in the universe — he had no feelings. And 
besides, the spaceship wanted a comprehensive test drive after such a 
mammoth service. 


In minutes, the spaceship was parked up, perilously close to a binary 
star system. The view through the monitor was simply... out of this 
world. Extraordinary, ever-changing orange and yellow hues dazzled 
their retinas, but they were now used to these unusual and 
magnificent sights. 


‘Very nice Elvis. Can we go back to Earth now please?’ asked Keeva, 
not entirely engaging in the spirit of exploration. 


In minutes, the spaceship was back in low orbit over England. 
Immediately the sensors detected several passenger aeroplanes flying 
many miles beneath them. Caban zoomed the monitor in on the 
surface below. Roads, cars and trains, and civilisation were now the 
order of the day. England and no doubt the rest of the world had come 
of age. 


‘I suspect there will be high-powered telescopes by now and the 
military will have all manner of technology to spot us. I don’t think 
we should hang around here too long,’ said Keeva prudently. 


‘Good thinking. Elvis, take us to the backside of lune — the moon, 
pronto, please,’ requested Caban. 


‘Define pronto, please?’ 
‘Fast, rapid, hastily,’ said Caban. 
‘Understood.’ 


This time the spaceship approached its limits in every respect. It 
seemed that Elvis took his instructions literally. If the gravity engines 
had a red line, they exceeded it. Caban and Keeva experienced 
tangible acceleration — normally an effect completely absorbed. 
Moments later the spaceship was positioned several feet above the 
surface on the far side of what was now simply called the Moon. As 
the Moon no longer spun on its axis, it was a side never seen from 
Earth. 


‘Better not use the word pronto again,’ said Keeva. 

‘Got to hand it to Elvis, he carried out his orders to the letter.’ 
‘What year is it now?’ asked Keeva. 

Caban checked the chronometer. 


‘The trip to the binary star and back took 1003 light-years. That 
makes it one thousand, nine hundred and seventy-nine years since the 
birth of Maryam’s son,’ said Caban positively. 


‘Progressed a bit quick, haven’t they, considering they were taking a 
backwards step a thousand years ago?’ 


‘Don’t knock it. I’m just glad they seem to have sorted themselves out,’ 
said Caban. 


‘You’re all heart, you know,’ gibed Keeva. 


The unseen side of the Moon offered nothing to the imagination. 
Nothing had changed since they last graced its surface. It certainly 
was a dull and drab place: No atmosphere, no life, no water — nothing. 
This encouraged Keeva to say something appropriate, 


‘Well one thing’s for certain, I don’t want my baby here!’ 


‘Definitely. We’ve spent enough time on this godforsaken place 300 
million years ago. Let’s go and explore!’ said Caban excitedly. 


Chapter 34 


A new home 


(AD 1979) 


It seemed to be a complete waste of energy, leaving the spaceship 
hovering a few feet above the Moon’s surface. Caban suggested that 
the spaceship should land. It could be there for a very long time. 
Clearly, Elvis was not happy with Caban’s proposal. He didn’t give a 
reason, but he just had that particular tone in his voice. Realistically, 
the spaceship was never really designed to land and be supported on 
the ground. It was designed to orbit, suspend weightlessly or hurtle 
through space at unbelievable speeds. Several support legs that had 
never been used before, unfolded from hidden locations and dug 
deeply into the moon’s dusty surface as it landed. The heart of the 
drive system - the gravity blocking panels, for some reason remained 
energised although on minimum power. This procedure created a 
small problem — there was no longer any artificial gravity. Suddenly 
Caban and Keeva weighed a sixth of what they normally did. 


Keeva scanned the outside of the spaceship on the monitor. Surely no 
aliens or giant worms were living on the moon, but better safe than 
sorry. However, she did spot something that was clearly out of place 
on the bland grey surface. She zoomed into it. 


‘What the hell is that?’ she cried. ‘Looks like something has crash- 
landed — a probe or something do you think?’ 


‘There’s an emblem on it, I’ll try and get a better angle,’ said Caban. 


The markings consisted of red stripes on a white background with 
small white stars on a blue background. 


‘Do you think it’s from Earth?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Has to be Earth. It’s certainly too crude to have travelled from distant 
galaxies... Elvis, can you identify the markings on the object?’ asked 
Caban. 


‘Identifying... 


Known colloquially as the stars and stripes... 


The national flag of the United States of America... 


A federal republic of fifty states, mostly occupying the North American 
continent... 


Each star represents each state or territory under one government... 


Each stripe represents the British colonies that...’ 


‘,..OK, OK, thanks for that, Elvis... What’s on your mind?’ asked 
Keeva. 


‘With obvious signs of space travel, that particular country, America, 
must be one of the more developed parts of the world. I think that’s 
where we ought to settle,’ said Caban. 


‘Settle!?’ queried Keeva. 


‘Our child should have a stable upbringing. No more darting about the 
universe and hopping forward in time. I want her, him, to be normal, 
with normal parents.’ 


‘We'll never be that. For once, though, I wholeheartedly agree with 
you,’ said Keeva. 


They both had a few moments to consider the prospect of settling 
down after such a wild and often wonderful journey through time and 
space. 


‘It’s only fair that our child has the normal things in life: friends, a 
home, education. We will have to integrate with society, buy a house, 
a transport device, go on holidays, get a job, buy some nice clothes, 
basically enjoy life,’ said Caban. 


‘Their life, what if it’s not our kind of life? Even though this is the 
same planet, it is a completely different world from ours... Hang on, 
did you say job? You seem to have it all planned out?’ snapped Keeva. 


‘I just thought, you being a prima ballerina and all that?’ 
‘Was, a prima ballerina! Can’t even touch my toes now!’ 

‘You could start up your own dancing school - lots of things.’ 
‘And what about you?’ snapped Keeva. 

‘Well, they always say a good plumber is hard to find!’ 


‘I just hope this 1979 Earth is up to our expectations,’ said Keeva 
soberly. 


‘It will be, sweetheart. Trust me.’ 


With less than two weeks until the baby was due, there were many 
things to sort out. Elvis always gave the impression that menial tasks 
irritated him, but as he was only a computer, he had no right to refuse. 
They required authentic American birth certificates, passports, driving 
licences, health insurance, a permanent address and a healthy joint 
bank account. 


‘Would a bank balance of a hundred million dollars be sufficient?’ asked 
Elvis. 


Naturally, they were keen to say, ‘yes, fine, go for it!’ However, the 
last thing they wanted to do was to raise suspicions and be too greedy. 


‘A million dollars will be adequate,’ said Keeva. 


‘For now!’ added Caban. 


They pointlessly waved goodbye to the spaceship aground in the grey 
dust of the dark side of the Moon. They had no idea when they’d be 
back. It could be in a few decades or a few days. It all depended on 
whether they would fit in. If it ever became necessary, Keeva had 
some kind of mental contact with the spaceship - and Elvis, but this 
was something she hoped to avoid if at all possible. 


It wasn’t long before the striking sight of planet Earth, with its hues of 
blues, greens and whites, appeared over the Moon’s horizon. Despite 
being 240 thousand miles away from the Earth, the trusty little 
spectral displacement indicator lit up. Thanks to Hemelian technology, 
they were now hopefully imperceptible to 1979 technology. 


The flight to Earth would take a leisurely four hours. The capsule 
could do the quarter of a million-mile journey in much less time than 
that, but there were things to do before they arrived. First, they both 
had to be programmed with the modern American English language. 
Caban had already been programmed with Middle English, but there 
was very little similarity. They both knew the side effects: they would 
become highly patriotic for a time. No doubt this would prove to be 
useful. 


Now they had to decide where in America they were going to settle — 
it was a very big country. For some reason, they were drawn to the 
west coast. Eventually, after flying over many miles of desert and 
mountain ranges, a large city with many skyscrapers loomed in the 
distance. Keeva pressed the microphone button. 


‘Elvis, are you there?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Affirmative...’ 

‘Can you identify the area on the capsule’s monitor?’ 
‘Processing... 

Los Angeles, Southern California... 

Is the purchase of a residential property in this vicinity required?’ 


‘Well, er... yes, please. Detached in a quiet residential area with an 
outdoor swimming pool, Jacuzzi, sauna and treble garage would be 
nice,’ said Caban. 


‘Quite modest then?’ commented Keeva. 


Hovering just one mile above the ground, the full extent of the 
modern city could be seen: huge office blocks, motorways, streets, 
parks, shops and schools. Their eyes spontaneously welled up with 
warm homely feelings. If they didn’t know any better, they were back 
home. Everywhere and everything thing looked just like their old 
world. All that remained now was to find somewhere to hide the 
capsule — possibly for a few decades. It never occurred to them that 
this was going to be a problem. 


In their favour, it was early in the morning, probably 5 am and the 
sun was just rising. They approached the centre of the city. It was 
uncannily familiar. 


Things seemed to be going well, but suddenly their luck ran out — the 
spectral displacement indicator on the flight deck suddenly began to 
flash red. 


‘Shit, we must be out of range of the emitters back in England,’ said 
Caban. 


‘It must be the curvature of the Earth. We’re bound to be spotted, we’ll 
have to put down quickly,’ panicked Keeva. 


‘How about on top of one of those office blocks?’ suggested Caban, 
pointing to a collection of multi-storey buildings. 


‘They all seem to have landing areas on the roofs - must have some 
sort of vertical flying machines,’ said Keeva. 


‘They’re called helicopters... That building over there hasn’t got one, 
put down there!’ instructed Caban. 


Keeva skilfully manoeuvred the capsule down on top of a grey 
concrete multi-storey building. Normally, it would have been a highly 
precarious flight manoeuvre. However, for a small, highly advanced 
space capsule and a symbiotic pilot, it was a piece of cake. 


‘You do realise someone’s bound to spot it up here,’ said Keeva. 


‘Most likely, but with the force field, hopefully, no one will be able to 
enter or damage it. It will become one of the mysteries of the modern 
age,’ said Caban profoundly. 


‘What if they do penetrate the force field and get inside?’ 
‘That'll be unfortunate, but only you can fly it.’ 

‘What if they try to blow it up?’ fretted Keeva. 

‘What, something saturated in alien technology? Very unlikely.’ 


‘Anyway, apparently, ’m mentally linked to it so, push comes to 
shove, if I concentrate, I should be able to fly it remotely.’ 


Not for the first time, Caban’s envy resurrected. He often wished that 
he’d been chosen as the capsule pilot, but it was never to be. 


‘Better take a few things,’ said Caban, as a shortlist formed in his 
head. ‘Weapons, force field belts, medi-scan, spacesuits...’ 


‘Naturally, and anything else that isn’t bolted down,’ said Keeva. 


A suitcase would have been ideal, but they didn’t have one, a couple 
of alien-style bin liners had to do. Everything they could fit in the 
bags, went in. Their pockets were also crammed with paperwork, bank 
cards, and weapons. They were certainly ripe pickings for any would- 
be street mugger. 


They glanced back at the faithful runabout, their gold, pyramid- 
shaped capsule that had swaddled them over countless millennia. So 
many unbelievable places throughout the universe it had carried and 
protected them. It had survived corrosive swamps, the depths of the 
oceans, spears, arrows and reckless flying, but not so much as a 
scratch marred its gleaming surface. It was, of course, loosely based 
on the primitive, cramped space capsule that had originally 
transported them to Lune (now known simply as the moon) but you 
would never know. 


As to be expected, the outside door to the stairwell was double-locked 
and firmly bolted, but this level of security was no match for the little 
weapon on setting five. The mechanical mechanisms helplessly fell 
apart and the door creaked open all on its own. Fortunately, no one 
was about as they descended the many flights of stairs down to 
ground level. Suddenly, they emerged onto a noisy, bustling street and 
American life was noisily thrust upon them. Despite the pollution, the 
traffic and the crowded pavements, it was a very welcomed sight. 


After 300,204,963 years, they were finally as good as home. 


‘Now what do we do?’ said Caban excitedly. 


‘Our new home, Elvis has kindly purchased for us, is a good thirty 
miles away. I suggest the first thing we do is buy a transport device,’ 
said Keeva sensibly. 


‘Cars, they’re called cars, and how convenient is that,’ said Caban with 
a schoolboy grin. 


It just so happened that there was a car showroom on the other side of 
the busy six-lane street. The name “Ferrari” was daubed across the 
building in big red letters. 


Keeva hardly took a moment in choosing the car she wanted — a pretty 
little thing, a red 308 GTB Berlinetta. Caban thought it was 
ridiculously cheap at only 58,000 dollars, it hardly dented their bank 
balance. Naturally, they wanted it now, not in six months as the 
salesman informed them. As a compromise, they settled on a six- 
month-old, second-hand GTS — not GTB. 


Caban thought that it was an absolute bargain at only 49,999 dollars. 
The deal was done and within an hour, Keeva was at the wheel, 
kangarooing down the road at 10 mph. 


‘Keeva, this is not good for our little lump! You’ve had your turn as 
capsule pilot, now it’s my turn. I’ve studied the mechanics of these 
vehicles,’ urged Caban.’ 


This was true. However, he didn’t know the first thing about the 
Highway Code, but this didn’t matter as apparently, no one else on the 
road did, either. In fact, by the time they had found the estate agents 
dealing with their new home, some four hours later, Caban had 
developed so many bad driving habits, that he fitted in perfectly. 


The house complimented the car in every way. Pure opulence, large 
swimming pool, panoramic coastal views, beautiful garden, beautiful 
everything. They had arrived - as they say. All they had to do now 
was get accustomed to how things ticked in modern-day America. 


Surprisingly quickly, they got into the rhythm of the unique Los 
Angeles lifestyle. This was not a bad thing considering the baby was 
now two days overdue. Everything was in place, hospital, birth plans, 
bag packed etc, etc. Keeva was determined that the third birth would 
be normal, not surrounded by 3D printed, animated midwives and 
alien technology. She wanted, no, demanded, copious amounts of gas 
and air and perhaps an epidural just like everybody else had! 


After four painful hours in labour, she gave birth to a beautiful baby 
girl, Caban was by her side at all times, squeezing her hand and 
encouraging her. Sethanite, a name from their own language, would 


have been ideal, but Stefany was close and equally as perfect. 


There were no visitors, no relations or friends, how could there be, but 
that’s what they were used to. They had each other and that’s all that 
really mattered. Caban left Keeva sleeping while he went to buy some 
pink clothes for the baby. This was something new to them. Their old- 
world order had never associated colours with sexes, but apparently in 
this world, pink was most definitely for girls. Caban returned with 
several bags full of mainly pink and a few lemon assorted toddler 
clothes. Keeva was sitting up in bed, holding baby Stefany and for the 
first time, was allowed to be overjoyed. 


‘She’s absolutely beautiful,’ said Caban. 
‘She is, and she’s all ours,’ said Keeva. 


At that moment a nurse entered, pushing a trolley supporting a heavy- 
looking box affair. It had a curved grey glass screen on the front. She 
plugged it in and shortly a coloured picture appeared on the rectangle 
of glass. 


‘Thought you might like to watch the news. Interesting goings-on at 
the moment,’ said the nurse. 


‘It’s a... television! How quaint!’ they both cheered. 


The nurse was puzzled, perhaps they were hippies or something. 
Surely everybody had seen a television before. In their old world, 
technology had somehow managed to bypass the big heavy glass 
cathode-ray tube and gone straight to flat screen. In this world, they 
had another twenty years to wait for such an innovation. 


After a few minutes of fussing the baby, they happened to glance at 
the screen. Something about a new biographical film featuring a dead 
pop singer — a singer called Elvis. 


‘That’s a coincidence, the name of our computer,’ said Keeva. 


And then followed a short video of a pop star with long jet-black hair 
with an enormous quiff, wearing a white sequined suit with an 
enormous collar. 


‘It is Elvis! What the hell’s he doing on Earth?’ said Caban. 


‘Silly, that’s who he was pretending to be. Bet he says things like 
“thank you very much” and “uh-huh”,’ said Keeva. 


The next item of news, on the large television box, showed pictures of 
a tall office block. At first, it didn’t register and then suddenly Caban 
froze. It was the very same building on which they had parked the 
capsule. The picture panned upwards and zoomed into the top of the 


building. A double rotor helicopter was in the process of lifting a huge 
wooden container. No doubt, the purpose of the container was to hide 
the classified contents and prevent the world from panicking about 
aliens and all the nasty things they might do to them. A significant 
part of the roof structure seemed to be reluctantly attached to the 
bottom of the container. The entire area was evacuated for fear of 
falling debris. The picture followed the container and helicopter as far 
as the camera zoom lens would allow and then that was it — their 
precious capsule was gone. 


‘Shit! Now what do we do?’ said Caban. 


‘Well, for what it’s worth, I’m pretty sure I’m still in mental contact 
with it,’ said Keeva confidently. 


Chapter 35 
Top brass 


Keeva, more often than not, remained the calmest and most collected 
of the two, but it was always Caban who through anguish, stress and 
panic, inevitably came up with a feasible plan. He decided that they’d 
leave it a few days, allow his wife some recovery time and let Stefany 
get used to her mostly pink bedroom. Then they’d go and look for the 
capsule. 


In hindsight, a two-seater Italian roadster was not the most practical 
car for a small family, but this was a minor problem. The baby bag 
was packed, their force field belts donned and off they set with 
Stefany on Keeva’s lap. All Keeva had to go on was a vague feeling of 
direction, nothing strong or positive, just an unexplainable, intangible 
feeling. Miles and miles they travelled in a southeasterly direction, 
some on slow busy roads and some on fast wide roads. Caban didn’t 
mind at all, he was in his element. The car was ridiculously slow in 
comparison to the capsule, barely topping 180 mph, but it was really 
easy to drive: a pedal to go and a pedal to stop. Vehicles he used to 
own, many millions of years ago, were much more of a challenge to 
drive and to be fair, much slower. Inevitably, his pleasure was 
interrupted several times having to stop to attend to the baby. Overall, 
though, Stefany was as good as gold — a pleasant and contented little 
thing. 


Six hours later Keeva had a distinct feeling that she was very close to 
the capsule. For the last 25 miles, all they had seen was dust, tarmac 
and tumbleweed, but in the distance, some sort of army base came 
into view. 


Caban brazenly pulled up outside the main entrance gate and 
aggressively sounded the horn - which started the baby crying. A 
guard eventually emerged out of a small booth. 


‘Sorry sir, this is a restricted area, you'll have to leave,’ shouted the 
guard over the wailing baby. 


‘We need to see your officer in charge,’ insisted Caban. 


‘’m sorry sir, you really will have to leave,’ said the guard as he 


tightened the grip on his rifle. 


At this point, Caban got out of the car. This was something he 
certainly wouldn’t have done without the force field belt hiding under 
his shirt. The guard was now fully ready to fire his rifle. 


‘Look, I'll be blunt,’ said Caban calmly, ‘You’ve stolen our space 
capsule: gold, pyramid-shaped, ring a bell? We want it back.’ 


The guard was used to opportunists, pranksters and members of the 
press trying to gain entry but this obviously struck a chord. He was 
forced to inform his superior officer. Moments later the guard raised 
the barrier and silently pointed to a large grey hanger building in the 
distance. 


‘She’s gone to sleep, thank goodness... Well, you seemed to have made 
an impression there,’ praised Keeva. 


‘Looks like it. This should be very interesting,’ said Caban. 


The Ferrari didn’t do slowly. A modest amount of grit flinging and 
tyre screeching was unavoidable. Moments later they pulled up 
outside the hanger and right into the company of half a dozen heavily 
armed guards. After a few moments, an impolite, pompous-looking 
officer emerged from the hanger and ordered them to get out of the 
car. Caban refused to stoop to their level of rudeness. 


‘Hi there. My name’s Caban Zookie - the wife, Keeva and little 
Stefany. Now then, I believe you have something of ours?’ 


The officer had no time for tomfoolery. Apparently, he was still 
convinced that they were cocky tourists, 


‘Corporal Jenkins, lock them in the storage room until the military 
police arrive!’ 


‘Yes, Sergeant!’ 


There was no point in any retaliation just yet. Besides, what Caban 
had to say was intended for a much higher rank than a mere Sergeant. 
On the way to the storage room, they tried to catch sight of the 
capsule, but it was obviously beyond prying eyes. Just before the 
corporal closed the door, Caban requested two coffees and some hot 
water for the baby’s bottle. 


An hour passed and nothing came, then another hour dragged by. This 
was an appalling way to treat potential aliens. Caban decided he had 
waited long enough. The lock on the door was no match for the little 
alien weapon. 


‘What have you got in mind?’ asked Keeva keenly. 


‘Here, let me have Steph, see if you can locate the capsule,’ said Caban 
calmly. 


They cautiously crept along the corridor, thankfully, no one was in 
sight. Keeva sensed that they were getting very close, almost on top of 
it. A heavy locked door stood in their way, but not for long. 


‘Sweetheart, something’s weird, where are all the guards?’ asked 
Keeva. 


‘Lunch break, in the gym, in a meeting? Who knows?’ 


Caban handed the baby back to Keeva and pushed the door open with 
his foot — it proceeded to fall off its hinges onto the floor. What 
welcomed them was a bittersweet surprise. The cute little gold capsule 
stood there, askew and looking clearly dejected. The wooden panels 
that had previously encased it, lay scattered about the floor and 
concrete parts of the building were wedged underneath. And then to 
add to the bitterness, there were many armed guards with rifles aimed 
directly at them. 


‘Heh! Baby!’ yelled Keeva, holding Stefany aloft. 


This made no difference, the rifles remained trained on them. It was 
time for Caban to remind them who they were dealing with. 


‘We are here in peace, but if a single shot is fired, if we receive so 
much as a graze, you will have instigated a state of war and all life on 
your planet will be destroyed,’ he said loudly and clearly. 


Laughter began in the distance. It was coming from the sergeant. 
‘Good, very good. Well, you’re convincing me,’ said the sergeant. 
‘And where was our bloody coffee!’ yelled Caban. 


‘Take them back to the storage room and this time, make sure the 
door is locked!’ snapped the sergeant. 


It didn’t seem as though they were getting anywhere. It was time for a 
different tactic. 


‘I’ve had enough of this,’ said Caban. 
‘Me too!’ agreed Keeva. 


‘Angel, would you mind moving our runabout out of the rubble?’ 
asked Caban. 


‘Certainly husband.’ 
Keeva closed her eyes and began to concentrate — the baby stirred. 


‘Shhh sweetie pie, Mummy’s busy.’ 


Suddenly the capsule began to gently hum, a happy hum, almost as 
though it was pleased to see its owners. Then it levelled itself, cast off 
the concrete blocks and slowly moved towards her. 


What happened next was perhaps inevitable. There’s always one -— a 
trigger-happy soldier. A bullet was fired. It bounced off Caban’s leg. 
The forcefield belt repelled the bullet but it still stung. That was 
enough for Caban to lose his cool. Seconds later, several armed guards 
were mercilessly tossed to all four corners of the building. The little 
alien weapon was on sweep setting and all it took was two presses to 
cause mayhem. The sergeant went for his gun. 


‘Don’t even think about it,’ said Caban sternly. 
‘Are you alright, pudding?’ asked Keeva. 


‘I’m fine, it’s not as if it’s the first time, smarted though,’ said Caban, 
rubbing his fated leg. 


At that moment, six more men, far more elaborately decorated, 
emerged from their hiding places — behind some tall cabinets. 


‘Finally, the organ grinders,’ said Caban. 


The organ grinders/generals didn’t know what to say. Sorry was a 
little impotent now. As Caban had said, they were now at war and all 
life on Earth would be destroyed. 


‘We had to be sure,’ said one of the generals with ‘Phelps’ on his name 
badge. 


‘Bullshit, by firing at us!?’ bawled Caban. 
‘And the baby!’ screamed Keeva. 


‘But you're alive. You’re not even bleeding,’ said another tactless 
general named Briggs. 


Then another general stepped forward named Paris. 


‘From your car license plate, we know your names, address, social 
security number, everything about you. Your identities appear 
genuine.’ 


‘So, that’s what you’ve been doing for the last couple of hours,’ said 
Caban. 


‘You speak our language and you look like us. We needed to confirm 
that you were... not of this planet,’ said the general called Paris. 


Of course, they were most definitely human and certain from this 
planet, but, it was a long story. 


‘T see. Look, war on hold for the moment, we need to talk,’ said Caban. 
‘Put the capsule down sweetheart.’ 


Keeva subliminally communicated with the capsule. It responded by 
landing and shutting down its engines. 


A while later, four generals, Caban, Keeva and baby, sat around a 
table in a room with an underused coffee machine. No one would 
lower themselves to operate the machine so everyone apart from the 
baby went thirsty. 


‘Our mothership is on the far side of the moon,’ began Caban. 


‘We know,’ said the General named Paris. ‘How many of you are 
there?’ 


‘Just us three... and Elvis. That’s more than enough to wreak havoc on 
this world if we have to,’ chirped Keeva. 


‘Who is... Elvis? I know who our Elvis is, but who is yours,’ rambled 
Paris. 


‘You’re best not knowing. Let’s just say he’s the one who carries out 
our requests,’ said Caban menacingly. 


For many minutes, the generals muttered amongst themselves. It was 
all getting very tedious. Caban, Keeva and the baby were getting more 
and more irritated. 


Suddenly, a smartly dressed, rather stout woman barged into the room 
and remained standing. 


‘I’m Cinny Carter, the secretary of defence. I’ve been listening to the 
conversation on the way here. This is all very regretful. I can only 
apologise for our actions. Please tell us your demands?’ she asked 
coldly. 


‘Finally,’ said Keeva. 
‘Nothing really, just to be left alone,’ said Caban. 


‘What did you expect us to do with your spacecraft? Just leave it 
there?’ she asked. 


‘Alright, we need to come to some arrangement,’ said Caban. 


‘Please, continue... And will someone damn well get off their backside 
and make the bloody coffee!’ yelled the secretary of defence. 


‘We’re on a sort of expedition,’ said Caban. 
‘It’s supposed to be a purely peaceful one,’ added Keeva. 


‘We intend to stay here whilst our baby Stefany grows up, possibly 


twenty years, maybe more, maybe less. During that period, we would 
ask you to hide our capsule away from the public —- and refrain from 
tampering with it. Also, it is in your best interests to keep away from 
our mother ship.’ 


‘Anything else?’ 


‘Leave us alone, let us integrate into American society. If you agree to 
this, we will perhaps, on occasions, offer our technical expertise, if 
you require it,’ said Caban amicably. 


And we won’t destroy your planet,’ added Keeva not so amicably. 
‘If you could give us a moment, please,’ requested the secretary. 


Caban and Keeva took this opportunity to change an overdue nappy 
on a table at the far end of the room. The defence secretary sat down 
with the generals and whispered amongst themselves. Unfortunately, 
they were unable to drink the long-awaited coffees - the odour was 
far too pungent. 


‘Alright, we agree to your requests. We will give you complete 
anonymity and store your spacecraft for as long as you need us to,’ 
said the secretary. 


‘I’m sensing a proviso coming up,’ said Keeva. 


‘We have a little seventy-seven-ton problem. Skylab, our space station 
is presently losing orbit and...’ 


‘It’s going to crash land over a heavily populated area?’ suggested 
Keeva. 


‘Basically, yes,’ said General Paris. ‘We have a plan to use our new 
space capsule to push it into a safe higher orbit, but that’s all 
speculative.’ 


‘OK, I'll ask Elvis,’ said Keeva. 


There was no time like the present. They all returned to the capsule 
holding area. Most of the armed guards had recovered from their 
ordeal with the little alien weapon. One or two had broken bones and 
a few gashes to their arms and legs, but nothing serious. 
Unfortunately, one particular guard now on his feet and clearly 
enraged, decided to take another pot shot. The bullet hit Keeva’s arm, 
the arm carrying baby Stefany. Conveniently, the force field belt 
prevented the bullet from penetrating the skin, but like Caban’s leg, it 
still stung somewhat. 


‘Shit!’ screamed Keeva. 


‘Ceasefire!!’ shouted all the generals in unison. 


Without hesitation, Caban marched over to the trigger-happy soldier 
and forcibly whacked him on his nose. He wobbled about his feet and 
then collapsed. 


‘Shooting at my wife and child, unforgivable. I think you’d prefer me 
to do that than have Elvis destroy your planet... What’s up with your 
soldiers, do you purposely train them to be trigger happy?!’ raged 
Caban. 


The officials couldn’t really say or do anything. It was a highly 
embarrassing moment for them. 


‘Well done my husband!’ praised Keeva. 
‘Are you alright sputnik?’ asked Caban caringly. 
‘Yes, stung a bit though,’ grumbled Keeva. 


‘Tell me about it! Go and have a chat with Elvis, ’ll wait here with 
Stefany.’ 


Everyone watched, most ogled, as Keeva walked over to the capsule 
and entered the airlock. No one said a word apart from a few groans 
from the guards and a few gurgles from Stefany. Three minutes later, 
Keeva emerged with a piece of paper. The defence secretary read it to 
herself. 


‘Well, is there a solution!?’ snapped general Briggs. 


‘Apparently, something about booster rockets for 27 seconds and the 
Indian ocean. The rest is technobabble,’ said the defence secretary. 


It had been a successful day, no one dead, not too many were injured 
and a perfect arrangement made. Naturally, Caban and Keeva didn’t 
trust them as far as they could throw feathers so Keeva left various 
instructions with Elvis. 


Event recount concluded. 
Series 8000 AI Rubikdelta corp. 


Chapter 36 
Blending in 


Additional entry, third-party 
by Caban Zookie: 


This was the beginning of their new American life. Finally, a relatively 
normal family life. It had been worth waiting for. 


The years flew by all too quickly. They were certainly contented and 
nearly always happy. Without a doubt, they had snugly slotted into 
the American way of life. The patriotic side effects of the thought 
transfer helmet had now worn off, but it didn’t lessen in any way their 
fondness for their newly adopted country. 


Keeva decided, some time back, that she wasn’t going to put her 
womb through it again. This meant two things: Caban had to have the 
“chop” and Stefany would have to put up with being an only child - 
not that that was a bad thing. 


Just as he had planned, Caban became a domestic plumber. Such was 
the demand that he soon had a thriving business with a workforce of 
eight. All too quickly, Stefany had her first day at school. It was a 
good time for Keeva to start up a dance studio — something she had 
wanted to do for some time. It seemed that nothing could go wrong. 
They found, on the whole, that the new humans were civilised, kind 
and thoughtful. Just altogether nice — on the surface at least. They had 
evolved surprisingly well in such a short space of time. They made a 
concerted effort to become involved in the community and in no time, 
Christmas cards were topping the hundred mark. Caban found the 
whole concept of Christmas and everything that it represented, 
perplexing, for reasons only he and Keeva would ever know. However, 
strangely enough, the season filled their hearts with happiness and 
joy. 

Of course, they were somewhat living in a fool’s paradise. Many parts 
of the world were not civilised and many people were not kind and 
thoughtful, but this was no concern of theirs. It was up to mankind to 
sort their own problems out. After all, no one could accuse Caban and 


Keeva of not doing their bit. 
They decided to have holidays, just like other people did. 


Their first excursion was to a country called Great Britain or the 
United Kingdom. It was part of a continent called Europe although it 
wasn’t because it was an island. The country contained other 
countries, one of which was England - all so confusing. Anyway, this 
was where they went on their first trip. Of course, they had been there 
before, but not for almost a millennium. They visited several places: 
Firstly, the stone circle where they installed the spectral displacement 
emitters. This place was now a popular tourist attraction called 
Stonehenge which, unfortunately, was roped off from the general 
public. Their second visit was to Old Sarum where they bought a 
couple of rounds of ale whilst stinking of designer body odour. Now it 
was just a collection of stone ruins and another tourist attraction. 
Finally, they just had time to visit the site of the brutal battle which 
they had watched from a ringside seat - inside the imperceptible 
capsule. Strangely enough, it turned out to be a place aptly named 
“Battle”. They were told by the guide, that the battle was known as 
the Battle of Hastings, the outcome of which completely changed the 
course of English history. Keeva turned noticeably red-faced! 


Two years later, they decided to visit a popular tourist destination — 
Egypt. They thought it took an age to get to England, but the flight 
time to Egypt was just ludicrous. For hours and hours, they were 
cooped up inside an aluminium tube, deafened by four noisy, 
inefficient jet engines with barely enough room to fold their arms. 
Compared to the capsule, it was no more advanced than a boomerang. 


As soon as they stepped off the plane, it all came back, the searing 
heat and the dusty air - no change there. Continuing with the 
discomfort, they then proceeded to travel several miles in a coach that 
doubled up as a furnace. This transported them, incredibly slowly, to a 
five-star hotel next to a wide river called the Nile. Stefany would have 
been perfectly happy spending the week relaxing on a sun lounger by 
the side of the hotel pool, listening to pop music on her Sony 
Walkman. However, she was only twelve, it was the law, she had to 
stay with her parents. 


Something that had been overdue for the last two thousand years was 
a photo of Keeva with the Sphinx in the background. Caban knew that 
soon there would be mobile phones with built-in full HD digital 
cameras that easily fit in your pocket. However, for now, he had to 
use a contraption that hung around his neck and only took 24 photos 
at a time. Stefany was completely unaware that the Sphinx was 
apparently modelled on her mother and the pyramids in the distance 


were based on the shape of the runabout space capsule. She was 
almost a typical teenager and just wanted to get back to the pool. 


As the years passed by, they had many more holidays which 
invariably turned into expeditions. Stefany put aside her desires for 
lazy, skin-damaging, weight-gaining holidays and began to appreciate 
the wonders of her unique world. 


Chapter 37 


Forbidden fruit 


(AD 2000) 


Suddenly Stefany was twenty-one. How it had happened so quickly 
was a complete mystery. Years really do fly by when you're a parent. 
She still had no inkling of her parent’s unique background. Their past 
life was never mentioned, never talked about. As far as Stefany was 
concerned, they were normal American citizens. 


She had a party, a big party. Her father had made many friends and 
colleagues through his thriving business and likewise, her mother had 
made many friends with the dance studio. They were all invited. 
Then, most importantly, there were Stefany’s friends, mainly from 
college. She was a very popular girl. Every room in their substantially 
sized home was crammed with people of all ages. 


As with any party, it is imperative that the hosts drink lots of alcohol 
and lose all their inhibitions. If this isn’t done, they spend all their 
time panicking about the recently painted walls, the cream carpets, 
the leather three-piece and the oak furniture. 


Caban and Keeva were now in their late forties. They had been 
married for nearly 23 years and for all that time they had been true 
and faithful to each other, but they were very human when all said 
and done. 


Jean, Caban’s accountant was there. This was not particularly a good 
thing. Jean oozed sex appeal, there was no other way of putting it. 
Her slim shapely figure and long blonde hair helped significantly. 
Normally, to tame things down, she wore a frumpy tweed business 
suit, pinned up her hair and wore horn-rimmed spectacles. On this 
occasion, she wore a dangerously short, figure-hugging red dress that 
was on the verge of spilling out her ample breasts. Her long blonde 
hair flowed all the way down her semi-naked back and perfectly 
applied makeup highlighted her huge baby eyes. She had something 
very relevant to say to Caban. 


‘I thought you ought to know, I’m not wearing any underwear,’ she 
whispered in his ear. 


Caban naturally didn’t know what to say, but a part of his body 
certainly knew how to react. There was only the garage that was 
unpopulated. The bench seat in the Ford pickup had to suffice. 
Caban’s animal urges overruled all his moral virtues and marital 
promises. If it wasn’t for Stefany accidentally finding them semi-naked 
in the pickup, he might just have got clean away with it. 


Stefany naturally felt shocked and betrayed — her mother had to know. 
She frantically searched the house for her, but she was nowhere to be 
seen. In desperation, Stefany eventually looked in the small boiler 
room. To her shock, her mother was all but naked on the floor with 
her fitness instructor, riding her like a horse. 


Significantly (probably), it was the year 2000, the second millennium 
and it had taken until now for them to take a bite from the forbidden 


apple. 


Of course, it was no more than lust, love didn’t come into it, but the 
damage was done — for both of them. 


The next day, there was a lot of clearing and cleaning up to do. The 
cream carpets would have to be spot cleaned, many walls would have 
to be touched up and the decimated, once, luxury fitted kitchen, 
would have to be rebuilt, but these were just trivial matters. Neither 
spoke to each other, they were both ashamed of themselves, but 
furious with one another. It seemed that there was no recovery from 
the situation. 


‘I suppose I better move out then,’ said Caban softly. 

‘Yes, I’d think that’s best. Where will you go?’ asked Keeva meekly. 
‘The flat over the showroom.’ 

‘Oh yes, I forgot about that. At least it’s all furnished.’ 

‘Right then... I’d better pack my things.’ 

‘Yes.’ 


It was all very forthright and dignified, but silly. They still adored 
each other and always would. They had succumbed to their animal 
urges, nothing more than that, but principles were at stake. Stefany 
was beginning to wish she hadn’t canted on each of them and just 
kept it to herself. She was almost glad that she was staying in the 
college residence halls away from it all. 


Amazingly, a whole six months of living apart passed by. Caban 
continued with his plumbing business with a new male accountant 
and Keeva continued her dance studio with an all-female team of 
fitness instructors. Countless times they went to phone each other but 


backed out just at the last moment. They were both, for the first time 
in their extraordinary lives, unhappy, which to a large extent, was 
purely self-inflicted. 


Then Stefany graduated. It was important that both parents attended 
the graduation ceremony. Naturally, they were extremely proud of 
her. She had passed with first-class honours. 


After the formalities, Caban and Keeva were forced to be together for 
the photographs. Stefany introduced them to her best friend, Clare. 
Clearly, she was far more than just a friend. It took a while for Caban 
and Keeva to read the signs. 


Stefany was gay, but her parents had been too preoccupied to notice 
the signs. 


‘Youre... you’re both...’ 


‘Yes mother, ’m gay, we’re gay. Thought you may have noticed the 
signs by now. Got a problem with it?’ said Stefany. 


‘No, no, not at all. I think it’s lovely,’ said Keeva, hoping it was the 
right thing to say. 

‘T did have a little inclination,’ said Caban. 

‘Well, you could have told me, prepared me!’ snapped Keeva. 


‘Excellent, you’re talking. We’re off to the student’s bar, we’ll leave 
you to chat amongst yourselves,’ said Stefany patronisingly. 


‘Er... ’ve brought the pickup. When do you want to start emptying 
your room?’ asked Caban. 


‘You’re all right Dad. I thought I’d stay on a few more days. Perhaps 
come and fetch me at the end of the week, if that’s OK?’ suggested 
Stefany. 


‘Yes, fine, it’s only a 700-mile round trip,’ he said complaisantly, as 
many fathers do. 


‘Good old Dad,’ said Stefany. 


With that said, she gave her Mum and then Dad, a tight hug and a kiss 
and scampered off with Clare. 


‘Oh, looks like that’s it then,’ said Keeva, doing her best to make 
casual conversation. 


Suddenly they were all alone, together. This was far from a new 
experience for them, they had been together, side by side for well over 
three hundred million years. Now they tried their best to behave like 
complete strangers. It couldn’t possibly last. 


‘Well, well, our Stefany, gay, who’d have thought,’ said Caban 
pleasantly. 


‘Must admit, bit of a shock,’ said Keeva just as pleasantly. 
‘A nice shock though.’ 

‘Oh yes, yes... Clare seems like a nice girl,’ said Keeva. 
‘Yes, she does.’ 


A few moments of silence passed before a new topic of conversation 
began. 


‘So, you drove here?’ enquired Keeva. 
‘Yes, further than you think... You?’ 
‘Caught a flight,’ said Keeva dismissively. 


A few more moments of silence passed by as they stared at the floor, 
the ceiling and then momentarily at each other. There was so much 
they wanted to say to each other, but there was a logjam that 
desperately wanted unblocking. 


‘Can I give you a lift to the airport?’ asked Caban spontaneously. 
‘Er... yes... thanks.’ 


It was awkward, but it shouldn’t have been, they knew every last 
intimate detail about each other. The airport was only twenty minutes 
away, but twenty minutes of potential silence scared the shit out of 
them. Keeva decided to ring the airport on her mobile phone to see if 
the plane was on time. That would pass a few minutes away. 


‘I don’t believe it! It's running four hours late!’ groaned Keeva. 


Caban didn’t want to say it, but he knew he had to. He let a few 
seconds go by before the offer was made. 


‘I can take you home... if you want?’ 


What should she do? Wait four hours on an uncomfortable seat in the 
departure lounge or endure the exclusive company of her estranged 
husband for six hours? It was a no-brainer — it would save her two 
hundred dollars. 


They had to talk, that was a certainty, but when and what they would 
say was as yet, unknown. In fact, they barely said anything for the 
first thirty miles. Keeva eventually broke the silence. 


‘So, are Jean’s breasts nicer than mine?’ asked Keeva. 


Caban was a little shocked at the question and didn’t quite know how 
to answer it. 


‘No,’ he eventually said, emphasising a normally silent ‘w’ at the end 
of the word. 


‘Oh then, it must have been her legs. Are they sexier than mine?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘Perhaps I don’t plaster myself in enough makeup?’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, you’re beautiful without it.’ 

‘Oh... that’s nice to know.’ 


‘Anyway, while we’re on the subject, is it an age thing? You prefer 
toy-boys now or something?’ pried Caban, finally retaliating. 


‘No!’ she said, also emphasising the silent ‘w’. 
‘Not a size issue is it by any chance?’ 


‘Alright, stop the car! This isn’t working... I said, stop the car!’ 
screamed Keeva. 


Caban reluctantly stopped the car. Keeva jumped out. 
‘Go! I’ll catch the bus!’ Keeva shouted as she slammed the door. 


Caban couldn’t possibly go — leave the woman he loved, adored, 
would go to the ends of the universe for, on her own at the side of a 
lonely road. Keeva walked some distance in front of the pickup. Every 
so often she briefly glanced around to see if Caban had pulled off yet. 
Tears were clearly visible. She was deeply upset. Caban drove slowly 
up to her and wound down the window. 


‘I love you, you know,’ he said with conviction. 
‘Love you too,’ she said fighting away the tears. 
‘Come on, get in...’ 


Keeva sheepishly climbed in and Caban remained silent as he drove 
off. Many miles of silence now passed before Keeva had another 
outburst. 


‘Stop the car!’ she said suddenly and assertively. 


‘Here? I’m not leaving you here. We’re in the middle of nowhere and 
it’s going dark.’ 


‘I said... stop — the — car!’ 
Reluctantly, Caban pulled up on an empty parking area. 
‘T’m not letting you out of the car,’ he said sternly. 


‘I should hope not,’ said Keeva as she violently pulled him towards 


her. 


Their lips collided together and she wrapped her arms around him as 
much as she could. She broke off for a second to say something 
pertinent, ‘If you think this pickup is only going to score once, think 
again. You’re my husband and this is our pickup!’ 


With that, they proceeded to do what comes naturally for two people 
who love each other more than chocolate-covered strawberries. 
Occasionally a truck or car passed by, but no one particularly noticed 
the Ford pickup at the side of the road steadily rocking away with 
steamed-up windows. 


Much later, Caban had something to say, 
‘I think we’ve both learnt a valuable lesson.’ 


‘Yes, never get drunk at parties!’ 


Chapter 38 
Red tape 


‘Hi sweetheart, just thought I’d let you know that your dad and I are 
back together.’ 


‘Excellent, and about time too. No doubt lessons have been learned?’ 
suggested Stefany. 


‘One or two. Anyway, when are you coming home?’ 

‘Ask Dad if he’ll fetch me on Friday... Mum, I’ve got something to tell 
you, I think I’ve got a job.’ 

‘Already? That’s wonderful, what?’ 

‘A support worker at a hospital.’ 

‘Support worker, what, with the degree you’ve got? Bit of a waste 
don’t you think?’ 

‘Mum, yow’re not going to like this... it’s in England.’ 


‘England! Why England, what’s up with America? We'll hardly ever 
see you!?’ 


‘Of course, you will, it’s only a few hours away by plane, and you can 
always phone me.’ 


‘I think we need to talk about this. I’ll see you Friday,’ said Keeva 
sternly. 


‘OK, have to go now. See you Friday, love you.’ 


This was a sad fact of life, inevitably one problem sorted and another 
raises its head. Interfering with Stefany’s life was something they 
never really had to do. She was a wise young lady and her own 
driving force. She could have had anything she wanted, Elvis would 
have seen to that, but she was never greedy, never unruly and never 
lazy. She always put her studying first and during the holidays, would 
often work for nothing in charity shops or as a volunteer in the 
community. Now it seemed, she was throwing away the benefits of 
many years of education. 


There could have been heated words about her decision, but her 


parents knew it would be mostly pointless. More often than not, when 
Stefany had made her mind up, she had made her mind up. 


It was a sad day for all concerned when Stefany said goodbye in the 
airport departure lounge. It was a brand-new life for her. She was now 
an adult in every sense and well and truly leaving the nest. Caban and 
Keeva had naively hoped for several grandchildren, a handy son-in- 
law, a traditional wedding and a perfect and long-lasting family life. 
However, fate is never predetermined. Their life had suddenly become 
hum-drum, stagnant and empty. 


For two years they put up with their dissatisfaction. Caban carried on 
with his plumbing business. It was nothing like it used to be, the 
government had surgically removed the enjoyment and enthusiasm. 
Now there were far too many rules and regulations, constant extra 
training for the staff and new employment laws to baffle Garry 
Kasparov. Likewise, Keeva was finding running a dance studio 
exasperating. Health and safety had taken over. Every client now had 
to declare so many details regarding their state of health: past 
illnesses, family-related illnesses, current medication, etc, etc, that she 
was forced to dissuade most of her customers from ever putting on a 
leotard. 


Suddenly they both agreed to call it a day and hastily sold their 
businesses. 


Document end. 


A while back, Keeva had the foresight to ask Elvis to compile a complete 
third-party omniscient account of Caban’s and Keeva’s adventures and 
experiences over the past 300 million years and pen it in the style of a 
novel. As expected, Elvis, the computer, had gone beyond expectations. 


Unfortunately, not until wi-fi was up and running could Elvis send Caban 
and Keeva an e-mail containing a file of the account. Five years later, 
Caban added a couple of additional chapters then put it all on a memory 
stick and sent it to Stefany, in England. 


It was only right that they repaid the original loan that Elvis had 
somehow acquired. As the lender couldn’t be traced, a million dollars 
was donated to various charities. 


They transferred the ownership of the house and the balance of their 
joint bank account to Stefany. 


It was time to collect the capsule. 


Chapter 39 


An old grudge 


(AD 2004) 


It had been almost a quarter of a century since they reluctantly left 
the capsule in the capable hands of the American military. They were 
fully aware that 25 years is a long time - invariably people move on, 
retire and die. 


They pulled up at the security barrier. Everything had changed 
including the replacement of the old hanger that used to contain the 
precious capsule. Where the flimsy metal structure once stood, an 
enormous concrete fortress had been built, revealing no clue as to 
what lay within. The original small booth with one guard had now 
been replaced with a fortified entrance with electric fences and several 
armed guards. 


‘We’ve come to collect the capsule,’ said Caban casually. 


‘Sorry sir, this is a military base, sounds like you’re lost,’ said one 
particular guard. 


‘No, not all at. Twenty-five years ago, we left a space capsule here in 
your safekeeping. We’ve come to collect it,’ said Caban calmly. 


The guard spoke into his walkie-talkie, ‘Got some goons here. They 
say they’ve come to collect a space capsule.’ 


Naturally, they took objection to being called goons, but it was far too 
early to start getting aggressive. 


‘They seem to be insistent... OK, will do,’ continued the guard. 


It was at this point that the guard pulled his handgun from his holster 
and began to wave it about in a threatening manner. 


‘Step out of the vehicle please sir, madam.’ 


They had no choice but to get out of the pickup and let the guard frisk 
them with his free hand. They had nothing other than fluff and tissues 
in their pockets, all their important belongings had been packed in a 
rather large suitcase behind the front seats. At that moment, another 
guard appeared to lend a hand — he also had a handgun. 


‘Check the suitcase!’ ordered the first guard. 


This wasn’t going well. Many contents of the suitcase were innocent 
and personal, but some were not. The unearthly contents would 
certainly raise some eyebrows. 


‘What’s this?’ said the guard, pulling out a force field belt which 
looked vaguely like an explosive belt. Then he pulled out another two 
force field belts. The grip of the handguns instantly tightened. 


‘We have an incident, repeat, we have an incident — code red,’ said the 
first guard into his walkie-talkie. 


Moments later, Caban and Keeva were completely surrounded. There 
was nothing they could do. The sonic weapons were packed away in 
the suitcase, as yet undiscovered and they made the mistake of not 
wearing the force field belts - which were now impounded. 


A short while later, they were on their own in an interview room 
consisting of a desk, three chairs and little else. 


‘God, I’ll be glad to move on from this period,’ said Caban. 
‘They’re only doing their job,’ said Keeva tolerantly. 


The statutory two hours passed before two grumpy-looking military 
personnel burst into the room. The first hobbled across the room and 
sat down at the desk, the other, most likely a corporal, carried in the 
suitcase and placed it on the desk. 


‘Two hours we’ve been baking in this sauna of a room. We’re dying of 
thirst,’ raged Caban. 


‘Good,’ barked the one with the hobble. ‘So, can you explain what we 
have here? For a start, three explosive belts I believe.’ 


‘You know they’re nothing like explosive belts. Look, we need to see 
General Phelps or General Paris,’ demanded Keeva. 


‘Well, unfortunately, you can’t, both dead,’ snapped the sergeant. 
‘What about... Briggs — General Briggs?’ pleaded Caban. 


‘Well, well, you have done your homework. General Briggs is in a 
residential home. I don’t think he’s going to be much use to you.’ 


‘Alright then, we want to see the defence secretary,’ said Keeva 
frustratedly. 


‘Wow, you are aiming high. Do you think we ought to contact the 
defence secretary corporal?’ 


‘Not on your life, Sarge.’ 


‘Do you know how much trouble I’ve had with this leg?’ said the 
Sergeant. 


‘No, but no doubt you’re going to tell us,’ said Keeva. 


‘Twenty-five years now, I’ve had this titanium plate in my femur. 
Twelve times I’ve had the screws tightened. In the summer my leg 
aches, in the winter it aches. Thrown across a room, I was — collided 
against a hard-concrete doorway. Do you know how I was thrown 
across the room?’ 


Caban and Keeva remained silent. They knew exactly how he was 
thrown across the room. The psychotic sergeant began wildly 
rummaging in the suitcase. 


‘Because you fired these weapons!’ 


This wasn’t going at all well. The two little white sonic weapons were 
now firmly in the sergeant’s sweaty hands. 


‘Now it’s your turn to suffer a few snapped bones!’ he bawled in a 
psychotic rage. 


He pointed both sonic weapons at Caban and Keeva and proceeded to 
press the little buttons on the top of them. Of course, nothing 
happened, they were biometrically programmed. He pressed the 
buttons again. Just at that moment, another military man burst into 
the room. 


‘Sergeant! Put those down. What the hell do you think you’re doing 
man? You’re relieved! You'll be court-martialled for this! Corporal, 
take him to the brig,’ screamed the man. 


‘Yes, Commander Jenkins, sir!’ said the nervous corporal. 
‘And... get someone to bring some drinks in!’ 
‘Yes, sir!’ 


‘Jenkins? That rings a bell, weren’t you a corporal last time we were 
here?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Yes, ma’am. I must apologise for Sergeant Drafus. He’s borne that 
grudge now for...’ 


‘Twenty-five years?’ interrupted Keeva. 

‘He’s the one who took a shot at you, if you remember.’ 
‘How could I forget? Bruised my fist on his chin,’ said Caban. 
‘And what about you? Were you injured?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Just a broken bone in my foot. It soon healed,’ said Jenkins. 


‘You’ve done well for yourself. Commander, eh?’ said Keeva. 


‘Yes, so it seems. This base didn’t support that rank until you left the 
capsule here. So, it’s part in thanks to you, I suppose.’ 


‘Anyway, all this aside, we've come to collect the capsule,’ said Caban 
putting things back on track. 


Jenkins suddenly turned shamefaced, there was something he had to 
tell them. 


‘Regrettably, there are a few things you ought to know.’ 
‘Go on...’ said Caban apprehensively. 


‘You know what scientists are like,’ he gave a slight chuckle. ‘Thing is, 
for twenty-five years they’ve been trying their best to break through 
the force field.’ 


‘And have they?’ asked Caban sternly. 
‘No, not even dented it.’ 
‘Well, no harm done then,’ said Keeva. 


‘That’s not the point. I’m ashamed to say that we didn’t keep to our 
word,’ said the commander. 


Moments later, three cool bottles of lager arrived. Keeva put 
everything back in the case and they all vacated the waiting room that 
had, for so long, doubled up as a sauna — again. 


‘There have been three attempts to compromise security. Goodness 
knows how anyone knows it’s here,’ said Commander Jenkins. 


‘And?’ queried Caban. 


‘They were unsuccessful. They didn’t even get a look at it. That’s why 
a decision was made to reinforce the building, and the base, as you’ve 
probably noticed... So, to a large extent, we have looked after it for 
you.’ 


It was the epitome of high security. Many locked doors and security 
checks had to be negotiated before the beautiful gold pyramid-shaped 
capsule finally appeared before them. Twenty-five years had done 
nothing to tarnish its appearance. Several multi-national scientists 
were scampering around the threshold of the force field, poking and 
prodding various technical devices into the invisible barrier. They 
were so engrossed in their work that they were barely aware of Caban 
and Keeva approaching the capsule. 


‘To be honest, I don’t know why they’re still so enthusiastic after so 
many years of achieving absolutely nothing... Gentlemen, sorry to 


interrupt, the owners have returned to collect their spacecraft,’ 
shouted Jenkins. 


The scientists completely ignored him, mainly because this had been 
said in jest many times before. However, this time there was no crying 
wolf. 


‘Oh well, I have warned them,’ said Jenkins. 
‘Well, thanks again for watching over it for us,’ said Keeva. 


‘You’re welcome... You arrived in a pick-up; will you be calling back 
for it?’ asked Jenkins. 


‘Good point, completely forgot about that,’ Caban rummaged in his 
pocket and passed a key fob to Jenkins. ‘Do what you want with it, it’s 
yours.’ 


‘Oh, right, thanks, Pll get it sold and see that the money is donated, to 
a suitable charity.’ 


‘Right answer,’ said Keeva. 


Caban shook Jenkins’s hand and then Keeva gave him an affectionate 
hug and then a kiss on the cheek. 


‘Er... yes... ll open the hanger doors,’ he continued, slightly red- 
faced. 


The six-inch-thick steel doors suddenly clanged and creaked as the 
huge electric motors began to pull them apart. The ground shook, the 
building shook and the scientist finally took notice. Caban and Keeva 
casually walked through the impenetrable force field, pulling their 
wheeled suitcase behind them. 


The scientists had to act quickly it was the only chance they were 
going to get to glean something from the alien visit. 


‘Tell us something we haven’t yet discovered!’ shouted a scientist. 
Caban paused at the airlock and thought about the request. 


‘Social media, it hasn’t arrived yet but when it does, avoid it like the 
plague,’ he said. 


Everything was exactly as they left it, not even a layer of dust had 
settled. In any other machine, after twenty-five years of inactivity, the 
batteries would be dead, the controls seized up and certain parts badly 
corroded, but none of it. Keeva put the thought helmet on and willed 
the gravity engines to power up. The capsule responded with a happy 
almost tuneful hum. The scientists were forced to stand back as the 
support legs retracted and the capsule hovered a few feet above the 


ground. 

‘Are you alright with it after all this time?’ asked Caban. 
‘Second nature,’ said Keeva. 

‘Right, let’s get out of this place!’ 


Carefully, Keeva guided the capsule through the giant steel doors. She 
wanted to toot the horn, but there wasn’t one. She hesitated while the 
scientists ran outside, watching in awe. It was only right that she 
should give them a final treat and show them exactly what this 
wonderful machine was capable of. For the first fifty feet or so, the 
capsule gently ascended, but then suddenly, like shot from a cannon, 
the capsule hurtled, breathtakingly upwards. In seconds it was above 
the atmosphere and out of sight. The consequences of this reckless 
action were overwhelming. The area beneath the capsule temporarily 
became void of gravity and air. Everything not fastened down, 
including the scientists, guards, dust, stones and vehicles began to 
float gently upwards. The vacuum behind the craft caused the vapour 
content in the air to boil, creating a column of steam and the pressure 
wave in front of the craft caused a deafening sonic boom. The 
experience was humbling for all the observers. They thought they 
were smart, but clearly, the intelligence of these aliens was just 
something else. 


‘The green light’s on, we’re invisi... imperceptible again!’ cheered 
Caban. 


‘Right, let’s go and find our daughter,’ cheered Keeva. 


Chapter 40 
A sad day 


Using the postcode and the capsule’s equivalent of a sat-nav, they 
quickly found Stefany’s address. Precisely sixteen minutes later, they 
were silently hovering over an eight-storey block of flats in Croydon, 
south London. She lived in flat number 6 D, which, presumably meant 
the sixth floor. The sky was an ever-darkening sheet of gunmetal grey, 
it was late afternoon and raining buckets. These factors did nothing 
for the attractiveness of Croydon. 


‘On the roof again?’ suggested Keeva. 
‘Don’t see why not,’ said Caban. 


The weight of the capsule would always be undefined. It could have 
been many tons or the weight of a crisp packet. This was the 
vagueness of Hemelian technology for you. The legs extended and 
Keeva made a gently landing on the heavily cracked and puddled roof. 
Keeva was first to climb out of the hatch, followed by Caban. As they 
didn’t possess such things as coats or umbrellas, they were going to 
get soaked, but it didn’t matter. After negotiating a draughty stairwell, 
they soon found themselves standing outside a badly painted green 
door with ‘6D’ written on it in red nail varnish. 


Unfortunately, Stefany wasn’t at home, but Emily was. She made them 
welcome. A cup of tea and a piece of cake went down well. Less than 
an hour ago they were sweltering in a dry, hot, dusty desert in the 
middle of North America. Now they were huddled around a coal effect 
electric fire with one of the red bulbs gone. 


Half an hour later, the door latch rattled, Emily raced to the door and 
let Stefany in. 


‘God, it’s filthy out there,’ Stefany groaned as she kicked off her boots 
and hung her coat up. 


‘You have two very special visitors,’ said Emily. 


‘Mum! Dad! What the hell are you doing here!? Why didn’t you let me 
know!?’ she yelped in surprise. 


Emily suspected it may be best if she wasn’t around. 


‘Sorry, I have to go — parents' evening tonight. It’s been lovely meeting 
you,’ said Emily. 


Emily gave Stefany a lingering kiss on the lips and then left. 
‘Lovely girl,’ stated Mum (Keeva). 


‘Yes, she is. I love her dearly... Now then, what’s going on? As much 
as I love to see you, you haven’t come all the way over here for 
nothing?’ quizzed Stefany. 


‘Did you read the document on the memory stick?’ asked her dad 
(Caban). 


‘Surely you haven’t come over just for my opinion of your novel? You 
could have rung me,’ said Stefany. 


‘Well?’ said Dad anxiously. 


‘OK, yes, I’ve read it. If you want my honest opinion, it’s a little 
contentious, perhaps a touch blasphemous, and it hasn’t got a proper 
ending. Apart from that, it’s alright, if not a little far-fetched.’ 


‘Sweetheart, every bit of it is true,’ said Mum. 

‘Oh, come on Mum, give me more credit than that!’ snapped Stefany. 
‘T think a walk up to the roof is in order,’ said Dad. 

‘T think so too,’ said Mum. 

‘Is this some kind of practical joke?’ asked Stefany. 

‘If you want it to be... Put your boots on,’ said Dad. 


Stefany reluctantly put on her wet boots, still protesting as daughters 
sometimes do. It was three flights of stairs up to the roof. There was 
no let-up in the rain — it was a typically awful day. All three ventured 
out onto the empty expanse of the flooded roof without a brolly 
between them. Stefany was seriously beginning to worry about her 
parent’s sanity. 


‘OK, I’m soaked to the skin and very worried! Now what!?’ said 
Stefany angrily. 


‘Keep watching,’ said Mum. 


Caban walked to the middle of the roof and suddenly a doorway 
opened as if into another universe. It was actually the interior of the 
capsule. Stefany froze as she watched her father climb into something 
which seemed to swallow him up and then became invisible again. 


‘Come on, there’s room for both of us to go in together,’ said Keeva. 


‘Go into what?’ screamed Stefany. 


‘You have read the document?’ queried Mum. 


Stefany now trembling like an electric toothbrush, followed her 
mother across the puddled flat roof and in bewilderment, climbed into 
an invisible airlock. A few more steps and Stefany was inside the dry, 
warm and luxurious interior of the alien capsule. She had to sit down 
on one of the luxury cream pleather seats to try and reset her sanity. 


‘This is... this is stupid... I can’t take this in. We’re alien? Where... 
what... who... the Hemelians?’ she fought for the correct words. 


‘Well at least some of the document has sunk in,’ said Mum. 
‘Why didn’t you tell me this before?’ fumed Stefany. 
‘How could we? We were hoping never to have to tell you, but...’ 


‘We want to move on,’ said her dad softly, completing Keeva’s 
sentence. 


‘Move on where?’ panicked Stefany. 


‘Move on in time. That’s what we’ve done for 300 million years — in 
between occasional adventures. We thought we’d be able to settle in 
this time zone. We have to a certain extent. Now we’re finding it... a 
little uninspiring, a little mundane,’ explained Dad. 


‘We’ve experienced a lot over the countless years: horrendous cruelty, 
immorality, oppression, evilness, but still the malevolence continues 
only in more subtle ways,’ said Mum 


‘We have to see the culmination of the human race. We have to know 
if we’ve been successful — if we’ve done our job properly,’ said Dad. 


‘Job? So, I’m just part of your work then? Just a consequence?! No, no, 
this is where you belong, here with me!’ 


‘Sweetheart, we were born 300 million years ago, we don’t know 
where we belong,’ said Mum calmly. 


‘Look, I know it’s far from a perfect world, but there are lots of good 
things about it. What about culture: music, art literature? Surely 
they’re inspiring?’ implored Stefany. 


‘If it’s memorable, it will stand the test of time and we’ll experience it 
at some time in the future,’ said Dad. 


Stefany was now beginning to realise that she was losing the 
argument. 


‘Whether we like it or not, there will always be good and evil. Without 
evil, good has no reference point,’ argued Stefany. 


‘You probably think we’re being far too judgemental but we have 
every right to be. Everyone you have ever known, seen on TV, read 
about in history books, ultimately, we are their parents,’ explained 
Dad. 


‘So, I’m just one of your many children, is that it!?’ raged Stefany, now 
with tears beginning to flow. 


‘No! This human race... are our descendants, but you are our precious 
child, just like your brothers Kaysin and Habelin... We want you to 
come with us,’ said Mum gently and persuasively. 


‘Absolutely impossible, I have too much to do. So many people need 
help in this world - dying of disease, starvation, bad water, awful 
sanitation. So many children suffering through wars and conflicts. No 
way! On top of all that I have a partner who I love. I can’t possibly 
gallivant through time and put all that aside,’ bawled Stefany, tears 
now uncontrollably dripping off her chin. 


Keeva could no longer contain her tears either. She had given up two 
sons before, but this was much, much worse. Caban was not allowed 
to cry — he was a man. A horrible stalemate had suddenly arrived. 
They were moving on, that was a certainty and their wonderful 
beloved daughter was staying behind. That was also a certainty. It was 
an unbearable thought. Stefany was equally distraught. She was 
suddenly aware that she was about to lose her parents — forever. They 
would be as good as dead. It was truly awful for everyone. 


No one wanted to move on, they all wanted the moment to linger — 
spread into infinity, but someone eventually would have to un-press 
the pause button. 


‘Shall we all go down to your flat and have a cup of tea,’ suggested 
Mum. 


‘No, if it’s going to happen, it has to happen now,’ snapped Stefany, 
brushing aside her anguish and wiping several tears away. 


Caban hesitantly opened up a small built-in compartment under one 
of the pleather seats and took out a force field belt. 


‘Please, promise to wear this whenever you can,’ said Dad (Caban). 


‘You must be joking, for a start, it’ll show underneath my clothes,’ 
ranted Stefany. 


‘No, it doesn’t. Once you put it on, it epidermally amalgamates,’ said 
Mum. 


‘Your mum means it virtually disappears,’ added Dad. 


Stefany held it apprehensively. Holding alien technology wasn’t 
something she did every day. 


‘What is it, anyway?’ questioned Stefany, wiping away a tear. 


‘It’s a force field belt, actually a dampening field projector. It allows 
items of normal motion to enter your body space but repels violent 
motion,’ explained Dad. 


‘It protects you from bullets, knives and fists,’ clarified Mum. 


‘You probably haven’t noticed yet, but we’ve transferred our bank 
balance into your account,’ said Dad. 


‘And we’ve put the Los Angeles house in your name,’ added Mum. 
‘So, it is exactly the same as if you’re both about to die!’ cried Stefany. 


Stefany knew it was time. It was all too painful to linger. There was 
barely enough headroom, but she stood first followed by her mum and 
then her dad. Hugs and kisses would not be hurried. Tears streamed 
down Stefany’s and Keeva’s cheeks. Caban fought back the tears as 
best he could, he had to remain strong. No more was said, nothing 
could be said. 


Stefany approached the exit hatch, but her parents couldn’t follow. 
They had to be resolute but they would have given anything not to be. 
They watched her on the monitor, crossing the rain-saturated roof to 
the stairwell door. She glanced back, but there was nothing to see, the 
capsule was completely imperceptible. 


A few minutes passed before Keeva found the strength to put on the 
helmet and then, gently, she willed the capsule to ascend. This had all 
happened too quickly. It had been the worst of days and the worst of 
nightmares, but it wasn’t a dream. 


Sobbing wasn’t enough, Stefany wanted to scream and _ holler. 
Suddenly she had no parents. She never thought to ask them where 
they were going, but that didn’t particularly matter, they were as good 
as dead. 


She returned to her flat in a daze, completely immersed in her saddest 
thoughts. She sat on the sofa, motionless for a while and then picked 
up her laptop. She opened up the document again. She would read it 
properly this time. 


Keeva’s mind wasn’t totally on the job. In her defence, the 
international space station was travelling at 17,000 mph and the 
capsule was travelling even faster in the opposite direction. So rapidly 
did they glance past each other that they had to rewind and freeze- 
frame the monitor to see what it was that had nearly ended their days. 


It was strangely ironic that they were now heading for their spaceship, 
which happened to be the revamped international space station of 
their times. 


Neither said a word for the whole two-hour journey. The spaceship 
was exactly where they left it 25 years ago, moored, motionless on the 
far side of the moon. Through instinct, Keeva performed a perfect 
docking procedure with the spaceship. 


‘Hi, Elvis! Missed us?’ jibed Caban, trying to make light of the 
consuming gloom. 


I have performed over a quintillion processes without interruption, 
therefore, a negative response could be implied...’ 


‘He has,’ said Keeva nonchalantly with tears still in her eyes. 
‘How far into the future do you think?’ asked Caban. 
‘You really aren’t bothered, are you?’ growled Keeva. 


Perhaps for the first time, Caban visibly seethed. He could cope with 
most situations no matter how tragic or heart wrenching, but in this 
instance, to be accused of being heartless was going beyond the pale. 
Whatever he said now would be unconstructive. It was a big spaceship 
— he needed space. 


After two hours, Keeva found him red-eyed and fighting away tears in 
one of the storage rooms. Keeva said nothing, she couldn’t. Only 
holding each other now, would help with their grief. 


Eventually, Keeva said something, ‘Five hundred years I should think.’ 


After 25 years of idleness, the spaceship engaged its incomprehensibly 
powerful engines and effortlessly hovered above the moon’s surface. 
Dozens, possibly hundreds of people knew of its existence back on 
Earth, but never once had it been leaked to the press or the general 
public. Of course, there were the conspiracy theories about aliens 
living on the far side of the moon, but only the social misfits believed 
in such things. Who in their right mind would want to be classed as a 
social misfit? 


‘Take us on a 500-lightyear round trip please Elvis,’ asked Caban. 
‘Please modify your request. No mid destination requested.’ 


‘Just take us anywhere, your choice. As long as we end up back here 
after the journey,’ said Caban. 


‘Applying random coordinates. Engines now engaged.’ 


The spaceship hummed gently as it distanced itself from the Moon’s 


dusty surface and instantly hurtled across the vast expanses of space. 
‘Approaching near light speed,’ said Elvis, coldly as usual. 

‘Elvis, Stop! Go back!’ yelled Keeva. 

‘Complying.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ asked Caban calmly and considerately. 

‘I’m not ready, I can’t do it,’ sobbed Keeva. 

Caban looked at the chronometer. 


‘Sweetheart, it’s too late, we’ve just travelled 50 light-years,’ said 
Caban. 


Chapter 41 


I’ll be Mother 


(AD 2054) 


For Caban and Keeva, it had taken the spaceship a mere three seconds 
to travel 25 light-years away from Earth and then another three 
seconds to travel 25 light-years back. In fact, it was now becoming 
apparent that most of their toilet visits took longer than their near 
light speed trips. Journey times were always mind-blowingly 
disproportionate, but on this occasion not desirable. 


Much had changed in the fifty years they’d been gone. By the time the 
spaceship had completed the short round trip, Stefany was now in her 
mid-seventies. 


Now, their daughter was their mother’s age. 


A quick orbit of the moon revealed that the previous docking location 
was now far too conspicuous. Many small science colonies were 
randomly scattered about the moon’s surface. They decided to throw 
caution to the wind and place the spaceship in a natural geostationary 
orbit over London. With any luck, it would be a while before it was 
discovered — after all, it was twenty-two thousand miles out. 


Amazingly, Keeva managed to pick up an unsecured wi-fi signal - 
roaming data had obviously come on leaps and bounds. She typed in 
Stefany Zookie and was astounded. 


‘About 1,070,000,000 results (0.61 seconds)’ it said at the top of the 
search results. 


‘Oh my god, Caban, just look at this! She’s famous.’ 


‘From those results, I should say so. What does Wikipedia say about 
her?’ asked Caban, 


It was evident that where ever there had been a humanitarian crisis in 
the world, through poverty, starvation or disease, Stefany Zookie had 
been there. In every case, she had measurably improved the situation. 
No country had she discounted, no matter how dangerous, disease- 
ridden or inaccessible. Much of her own funds had been used to pay 
for water wells, farming skills and warm blankets. By some, she was 


even said to have healing powers. Countries afflicted with conflicts, 
wars and government oppression — Stefany was never deterred. She 
was fearless and brimming with fortitude in addition to all her other 
virtues. Some even dared to say that she could be the Second Coming, 
but to the staunch believers, this suggestion was condemned as deeply 
blasphemous. 


Of course, no one knew that she wore a force field belt to protect her 
and that her bloodstream was flooded with antibodies and viral 
engines inherited from her parents. On several occasions, it was 
claimed that with a mere touch, she seemed to have the ability to cure 
many diseases. If any scientist or medical faculty had troubled 
themselves to do a little medical research on her, her blood would 
certainly have been the discovery of the century. 


Caban and Keeva spent some time reading through many of the 
lengthy entries. No one had anything negative to say about her, even 
the trolls seemed to have given her a wide berth. Then they came to 
the unfathomable part where it said, “disappeared eight years ago 
without a trace.” 


‘How the hell are we going to find her?’ bleated Keeva. 


‘Think about it, where ever she is, surely she will have kept the force 
field belt on?’ assumed Caban. 


‘You’re right, it’s Hemelian technology. Elvis should be able to locate 
it!’ said Keeva optimistically. 


‘Elvis, can you locate a force field belt, down on the surface?’ asked 
Caban. 


‘Scanning... A mark 3 force field belt in an amalgamated state is detected.’ 
‘Where?’ snapped Keeva. 

‘can only approximate to a radius of three miles ... 

North London.’ 

‘Is that the best you can do?’ complained Caban. 

‘You will require a portable detector... 

I will prepare one.’ 


Almost immediately, the 3D printer began to print a small hand-held 
detector. 


Fortunately, the spectral displacement field was operating perfectly — 
the green light glowed brightly on the flight panel of the capsule as 
they rapidly approached the skies over London. 


Without warning, Keeva’s flying skills were suddenly challenged. The 
congestion charges of a few decades ago had apparently encouraged 
everyone to use the airspace above the city. Cars, vans, trucks, buses, 
taxis, bikes and drones were now all hovering at various altitudes in 
complete disarray. Fortunately, their speed seemed to be limited to a 
walking pace, but clearly, flight paths and flight altitudes had yet to 
be defined. Keeva skilfully manoeuvred the capsule around them and 
down to street level. Caban watched the detector as they weaved 
recklessly up and down London’s numerous streets. They anticipated 
many significant changes over the last fifty years, but at ground level, 
everything looked pretty much as it was apart from hardly any road 
traffic. One big difference was that everybody on foot wore some sort 
of body armour. Fashion gurus had clearly done their best to make it 
fashionable and discrete, coming in all manner of designs and colours. 
Most of the women carried riot shields, again, fashionable and 
discrete. No longer were there any shops, department stores, not even 
gift shops, the internet had put pay to that. However, coffee shops 
were abundant, no doubt selling the milky liquid at an exorbitant 
price. This was to be expected. 


Still, the detector remained silent. It seemed like they had navigated 
every single street in London. Keeva was mentally tiring. Their 
daughter had to be somewhere. 


‘We are in North London?’ 

‘Yes, of course, we are,’ said Caban reassuringly. 

‘That thing is turned on?’ 

‘What do you take me for... Oops!’ 

‘You are kidding!’ growled Keeva. 

‘You really think I’m that useless? Yes, it’s on!’ fumed Caban. 


Just at that moment, the detector bleeped and a direction was 
momentarily indicated. That’s all they needed. 


‘A place called Charing Cross... Bear left, approximately half a mile!’ 
shouted Caban. 


The signal grew in strength. 

‘Turn right... Two hundred yards.’ 

The signal was almost in the centre of the monitor. 
‘We have to be almost on top of her,’ shouted Caban. 


‘Where the hell, is she!’ groaned Keeva. 


Suddenly, Caban froze. Something had caught his eye. 
‘There’s someone, under that pile of cardboard!’ 


Keeva didn’t care about the repercussions. She deactivated the spectral 
displacement system and hastily landed in the middle of the road. An 
alien spacecraft had landed on a prominent London street! Street 
cameras were certainly capturing the spectacle in glorious ultra, ultra, 
high-definition. No doubt it would make the headlines in the morning 
but Caban and Keeva were beyond caring. Besides, it was about time 
that people realised that flying saucers and aliens (the human sort) 
really did exist. 


Caban and Keeva dashed over to the pile of brown, wet cardboard. 
Underneath them, an old lady wrapped in a filthy duvet, lay on the 
cold concrete ground. She was icy cold, grubby and wreaked to high 
heaven. Keeva gently lifted her filthy jumper and blouse to reveal the 
force field belt, quietly humming around her almost skeletal frame. 
Her clothes and duvet were covered in what appeared to be tiny 
thistle balls, making it painful to handle any part of her. 


‘It is Stefany!’ cried Keeva. 


The old lady didn’t stir as Caban gently lifted her onto his shoulder. 
The thistle balls dug in, but this was a minor discomfort to bear. 
Keeva glanced around for any possessions. All she could find was a 
small tatty shoulder bag. The unearthly pyramid-shaped craft, 
completely blocking the road, was predictably attracting a lot of 
attention. Crowds of people had gathered and many vehicles hovered 
motionless, causing a ridiculous amount of downdraft from the 
numerous small propellers. However, a withered old lady at death’s 
door on Caban’s shoulders was largely ignored. Caban looked around 
for the street cameras, but none were visible. No doubt they were 
there but most likely all miniaturised and covert. He could have done 
with a lens to look into because he had something important to say: 


‘Seen enough? This is what has become of Stefany Zookie. Look her 
up. She devoted her life to helping people and this is how your society 
has repaid her - living rough, starving and frozen on your filthy 
streets. I hope you’re all proud of yourselves!’ Caban boomed. 


Not one person approached them. Everyone timidly kept their 
distance. Caban gently eased Stefany’s limp body through the airlock - 
Keeva followed in behind. 


‘She needs medical attention, urgently!’ fretted Keeva as she hastily 
put on the thought helmet. 


‘Spectral displacement on?’ suggested Caban. 


‘Certainly not, leave it off, give them something to talk about,’ said 
Keeva. 


It took a lot of concentration, flying in and out of the airborne traffic. 
Needless to say, they were responsible for a lot of mid-air collisions. 
Eventually, the capsule emerged out of the flying traffic jam and 
quickly reached the edge of the atmosphere. 


Suddenly, a part of the flight panel that had never activated before, 
came alive with flashing red lights. It was the combat section. 
Apparently, fighter jets could now go into space — presumably for no 
other purpose than to confront passing aliens. For some unexplainable 
reason, the pilots had thought it appropriate to fire a total of four 
missiles at them. 


‘What, the hell, is wrong with these people? Shall we retaliate?’ 
suggested Caban. 


‘Two wrongs don’t make a right,’ said Keeva forgivingly. 


Keeva knew that the capsule was capable of dancing around the 
missiles if need be, but she was in no mood for games. 


‘Turn on the spectral displacement, that should shake them off,’ said 
Keeva. 


Suddenly the missiles lost their purpose and immediately looked 
around for something else to blow up. Quickly, they spotted new 
targets — the fighter jets that they had just been fired from. Caban 
noticed the calamity unfolding and began pressing a few buttons on 
the combat panel. 


‘What are you doing?’ 
‘As you said, two wrongs don’t make a right,’ said Caban. 


Several orange energy beams suddenly fired out of some part of the 
capsule, directly at the missiles. The four explosions were spectacular. 


‘You’re all heart,’ said Keeva. 
‘I know, but they won’t get a second chance,’ said Caban. 


What they didn’t realise was that the aircraft were drones — no pilots. 
So, no lives were saved and no lives were at risk - except for Caban’s, 
Keeva’s and Stefany’s. However, it was highly doubtful if drones 
understood compassion. 


The spaceship was always a glorious sight to behold whether they had 
been away for minutes or years. It was a sanctuary in every sense It 
was a companion and it was home. Keeva docked and Caban hastily 


carried Stefany through the airlock and directly to sickbay. Two 
doctors, followed by a nurse, emerged from the 3D printer and 
immediately set to work on cleaning and repairing Stefany’s withered, 
feeble body. Keeva tried to help, but she was clearly in the way. 


Tll print out some new clothes for her,’ she said, trying to make 
herself useful. 


Suddenly, the ship-wide alarm sounded. 
‘Elvis, report?’ said Caban. 


‘Four aircraft have been detected... heading in this direction... they have 
fired a total of eight missiles.’ 


‘Are they a threat to us?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Analysing... the missiles are none nuclear but each contains twenty 
kilograms of an unknown explosive material... Threat is uncertain... The 
unmanned aircraft are of a fragile construction.’ 


‘Unmanned?! Blast the bloody lot!’ instructed Caban. 
‘Bloody complying.’ 


Moments later, a peppering of orange energy beams, fired out from 
some section of the spaceship. Seconds later eight massive explosions 
lit up a vast region of space and four unmanned aircraft disintegrated. 
It was a spectacular show, enough to put any firework display to 
shame. 


It was high time they moved to somewhere a little safer. 
‘Elvis, take us to the edge of the solar system please,’ requested Caban. 


For many hours, the doctors and nurse attended to Stefany’s 
dishevelled body. She was a 76-year-old woman but in every respect, 
she looked 96. The truly awful conditions she had endured would 
have finished most people off in their prime, but Stefany had the 
combined genes of two remarkable people. 


Caban and Keeva never underestimated Hemelian technology and 
their medical procedures. They had evidently reached the pinnacle of 
everything medically possible. After just eight hours the medical team 
had somehow transformed Stefany, both physically and mentally. She 
was no longer all skin and bone. Muscle mass had been re-established, 
her skin had been rejuvenated, her teeth had been repaired and her 
hair... dyed. The medical team were eager to step into the 3D 
shredder — they’d had a busy day. 


Stefany wandered casually onto the bridge. 


The family was finally back together. It was only a few hours for Mum 
and Dad but nearly 51 years for Stefany. 


‘You haven’t aged,’ were her first words as she hugged her mother. 


‘Welcome to our lives! For us it was only nine hours ago since we 
were in your flat in London,’ said Keeva. 


‘But that was so long ago...’ 
‘T know...’ 


‘It’s all too incredible to take in. This ship, spaceship... it’s beyond 
superlatives. The... Hemel people built it, didn’t they?’ asked Stefany. 


‘Yes, well remembered, the Hemelians. It began as an international 
space station like the one we nearly collided with earlier, but they 
slightly modified it,’ said Mum (Keeva). 


‘Slightly!? It’s so big and luxurious,’ commented Stefany. 


‘This is our proper home. LA was comfortable but this is where we 
truly belong,’ said Dad (Caban) 


‘But there’s only two of you. Haven’t you been a bit lonely?’ asked 
Stefany. 


‘No, not really. We’ve got Elvis,’ said Mum. 
‘Surely not the real Elvis?’ doubted Stefany. 


‘No, he has left the building. I am a series 8000, 64 organic multi-core, 
artificially intelligent computer, made by Rubikdelta corp. Who are you?’ 


‘Stefany Zookie,’ said Stefany Zookie. 
‘Pleased to meet you!’ 


‘So, what do you call this spaceship, then? Graceland?’ suggested 
Stefany. 


‘No, just spaceship,’ said Mum. 
‘How boring!’ said Stefany. 


‘Tell me about it. It took over 150 million years before I got a name,’ said 
Elvis. 


‘It looks like Elvis is developing a personality,’ whispered Dad. 


Stefany had a good look around. She wandered into the kitchen area 
and then into the bedroom. 


‘Is this where I was made?’ she asked cheekily. 


‘Yes, and where your brothers were made,’ said Mum candidly. 


‘But apparently, not where my youngest brother was made?’ 
‘Actually, it was,’ said Mum. 
‘Shall we change the subject,’ snapped Dad. 


Stefany continued her exploration. She examined the books on the 
bookshelf. She picked one up and looked inside. 


‘They’re all in a foreign language,’ puzzled Stefany. 


‘That’s our native language. We were both programmed with 
American English.’ 


They all sat down on the comfy sofa. Caban brought in a tray carrying 
a large teapot, three cups and saucers and a jug of milk. For the sole 
purpose of re-establishing the order of generations, Keeva insisted on 
being mother and poured the tea. It was a few moments before anyone 
spoke. 


‘What happened to you?’ asked Mum/Keeva delicately. 
‘I’ve always done my best to help people,’ said Stefany. 


‘We know that, we’ve seen it on the internet. We mean, what 
happened to you... in the end?’ asked Caban/Dad. 


‘I ran out of money — every penny.’ 
‘What about the house?’ asked Keeva. 
‘Used all the money on water pumps in Tanzania!’ 


‘Sweetheart, hasn’t anybody ever told you that charity begins at 
home,’ said Keeva. 


‘I suppose you could say it was down to sibling rivalry,’ said Stefany 
facetiously. 


‘I don’t think so. You’ve always been like this - well before you read 
the document and found out about your brother,’ said Keeva. 


‘What about your job... Social worker?’ asked Caban. 
‘And Emily?’ added Keeva. 


‘Gave that up as soon as you left and Emily got a teaching job in 
Scotland. I couldn’t stand in her way. We kept in touch for a while.’ 


‘How sad, she was a lovely girl. Couldn’t you claim off the dole — job 
seekers allowance — whatever they call it now?’ asked Keeva. 


‘You need to understand how society has changed over the past few 
decades. Instead of tackling the real issues like drugs, knife crimes, 
racial segregation, poverty, unemployment and so on, the government 


concentrated on analysing everything with statistics and surveys. They 
acted on the findings of a bunch of callous statisticians. It was a back 
doorway into austerity. They concluded that the welfare state was the 
root cause of all our problems. Unemployment benefit was the first to 
go followed by all other benefits and allowances. This happened just 
over eleven years ago. It was all in the country’s interest. It would 
make the country solvent again. They insisted it was the right thing to 
do.’ 


‘The country’s, not the people’s interest then? That’s awful. Surely 
there were food banks, housing associations and so on?’ suggested 
Keeva. 


‘They stopped all of that. Again, they said it was in our interest. It 
would make people more resourceful and self-sufficient.’ 


‘And did it work?’ asked Mum. 


‘In a way, the majority of the homeless and destitute died from 
starvation and hyperthermia. For the stubborn ones like myself, the 
authorities sprayed those thistle balls over us in the hope that we’d 
move on.’ 


‘My poor sweetheart, how could they do this to you? What about the 
charitable organisations?’ asked Keeva, hugging her daughter who was 
easily old enough to be her mother. 


‘Back in the thirties, a few charities were exposed as corrupt. It then 
became the case of the bad ones taking the good ones down. There 
was even one occasion when they tried to dig up some dirt on me. On 
the whole, charities haven’t re-established since then,’ explained 
Stefany. 


‘So, the authorities just ignored you?’ said Keeva exasperated. 


‘I was probably a bit of a headache for them. For some reason, I just 
wouldn’t do the right thing and die.’ 


‘Well, there’s a good reason for that. Surely, they knew who you were 
though?’ asked Caban. 


‘A few years ago, they may have done, but I doubt it now.’ 


A lot changed after that particular day in the year 2054. Perhaps, if 
the alien UFO hadn’t been captured extensively on covert CCTV 
cameras and seen by billions, they may have been able to cover up the 
highly humiliating incident, the Press called: 


The salvation of Stefany Zookie by Aliens. 


Other countries blamed the British government for allowing such a 
travesty but most other developed nations were far from blameless. 
They had all gone down the same route with harsh austerity measures. 


And then there was the attack on the alien craft and spaceship by the 
fighter drones. Almost immediately, video footage of the outer space 
combat was leaked to the media. Unfortunately for the military, it 
clearly showed the aliens displaying compassion despite the air force 
continuing with their attacks. The authorities and government were 
held in complete disgrace. 


Only a very few bureaucrats were entirely blameless. This was the 
extent of how society had been coerced and how the leaders had 
become corrupt and heartless. 


Before the salvation of Stefany, it was becoming a seriously 
dispassionate world. 


Overnight, people’s attitudes reformed. People looked inwardly at 
themselves; they didn’t like what they saw. Now, Stefany Zookie 
would not be forgotten. In her absence, she was made a saint — Saint 
Stefany. 


Fundamental questions were asked. Could she be the long-awaited 
Second Coming? Many faiths put their subtle differences aside and 
united in a common belief - as originally intended. Consequently, 
thousands of surviving churches and chapels that hadn’t been 
converted into flats, day nurseries or gyms, filled to capacity. 


Strictly speaking, Stefany was Caban’s and Keeva’s third child. She 
was the one to offer benevolence to the world — which she certainly 
did. 


Chapter 42 
Rejuvenation 


‘I’m sure the spaceship is moving,’ said Caban. 
‘It’s your imagination,’ said Keeva. 


There were only two ways you could tell if the spaceship was moving: 
a faint hum from the enormously powerful engines or by watching the 
monitor. There was definitely a vibration coming through the floor 
panels and now Caban had turned on the monitor, it was conclusive. 


‘Elvis, where are we going?’ asked Caban. 

Elvis remained silent. 

‘Elvis, you were asked a question!’ snapped Keeva. 

‘Analysing... Unknown destination... Flight plan externally governed.’ 
‘No doubt we’ll find out in a few seconds,’ said Caban. 


Stefany walked over to the monitor on the wall. No longer was she 
suffering from arthritis as she could now walk without pain and stand 
erect without a stoop. 


‘Is that the view from the front? Why is it like that? What’s that purple 
glow?’ asked a curious Stefany. 


‘It’s complicated. Because we are moving at almost light speed, light 
waves directly in front of us are transposed into gamma waves due to 
the Doppler Effect. The monitor is now set to displaying gamma 
waves, not the visible spectrum... therefore, the peripheral view 
appears black,’ explained Caban — perhaps a little too deeply. 

‘And the purple glow?’ 

‘That’s from the gravity blocking panels... It’s complicated,’ said 
Keeva dismissively. 

‘Oh, a bit like solar panels?’ suggested Stefany. 

‘No, sweetheart, nothing like solar panels,’ said Caban all fatherly. 


It was all very strange. It was like having their teenage daughter back 
again. She was rapidly recovering and rejuvenating with the alien 


drugs in her bloodstream. No longer did she look in her seventies, now 
she would easily pass for fifty. 


Caban had slightly underestimated the flight duration. It was just over 
two minutes before the spaceship began to decelerate. Caban and 
Keeva were understandably becoming frustrated. They knew that the 
longer the flight time, the more years that passed by, beyond the 
confines of the spaceship. Caban glanced at the chronometer. 


‘Brace yourself... 27 thousand light-years.’ 


‘Well, thank goodness for small mercies. For a moment I thought we 
were going back to Hemel!’ replied Keeva. 


‘Hemel?’ inquired Stefany. 
‘Planet Hemel, where your granddad sort of lives,’ replied Keeva. 


Despite their doubts, a planet looking remarkably similar to Hemel 
appeared on the monitor screen. 


‘That’s strange, it’s definitely Hemel but now it’s well within our 
galaxy,’ said Caban. 


‘This is so exciting, a real alien planet. Are we going to meet aliens?’ 
asked a perky Stefany. 


‘Probably just your grandad,’ said Caban. 


The strange planet was just as it was 150 million years ago — the flat 
glassy landscape and the enormous dome building some distance 
away. The spaceship gracefully descended and settled a few feet off 
the ground. For some obscure reason, just as before, its support legs 
were not employed on the Hemelian surface. 


Caban, Keeva and Stefany passed through the airlock and gently 
floated down to the surface. As before, Caban’s father, Kaysin, 
materialised out of thin air, a few feet in front of them. 


‘Why have you brought us back here?’ asked Caban irritatedly. 


‘Welcome! And no doubt, you are Stefany?’ said Kaysin warmly, 
ignoring Caban’s agitation. 


‘Yes... Granddad?’ replied Stefany, hesitantly. 


Stefany was no longer looking anything like her true age. She 
sprightly bounded up to her assumed grandad and gave him a hug. 


‘Tm proud of all of you. Your tasks are now complete and successful. 
Stefany’s accomplishments and her salvation concluded the process. 
You could say, the last piece of the jigsaw puzzle. All of mankind is 
eternally grateful for your actions and what you have sacrificed,’ said 


Kaysin. 


‘Surely you didn’t have to bring us all the way here to tell us that,’ 
replied Keeva. 


She purposely avoided saying, you’re welcome because it would have 
been untruthful. 


‘I did,’ said Kaysin purposely. 


Kaysin gently placed his hand on Stefany’s head. Instantly she fell into 
a hypnotic-like state. 


‘What have you done?!’ yelped Keeva. 


‘Don’t worry, she’s fine. She can’t hear us now. You have nearly come 
to the end of your journey,’ said Kaysin softly. 


‘The end?’ queried Caban. 


‘Yes, the conclusion, the culmination of mankind. However, Stefany 
has a little problem. The only way to repair her broken body was to 
reverse the degradation of her cells. Unfortunately, this procedure is 
interminable.’ 


‘Interminable? What the hell does that mean?’ said Keeva angrily. 


‘Look at her, she barely looks over thirty and yet she is seventy-five. 
Her brain synapses are collapsing as we speak. She will eventually 
turn back into a child. You must get her to the place of conclusion 
before it’s too late.’ 


‘Why, what happens at the place of... conclusion?’ asked Caban 
warily. 


‘Everything is set to rights, everything, you will see. Now please, 
hurry,’ said Kaysin with a sense of urgency. 


‘Er, where exactly is this place of conclusion?’ asked Caban. 


‘The spaceship will take you there, now hurry!’ said Kaysin as he 
gently placed his hand on Stefany’s head again. 


Instantly Stefany woke as if nothing had happened. Just before they 
climbed back into the airlock, they happened to glance back. Kaysin’s 
form was gently dismantling into 3D pixels. The pixels then dissolved 
into a bright white light. 


Once again, the spaceship had a mind of its own. The engines 
hummed, the gravity blockers glowed bright purple and suddenly the 
ship was travelling effortlessly at almost light speed. They assumed 
that they were going back to planet Earth, but until the spaceship 
reached its destination there was no way of knowing for certain. All 


the time, Stefany appeared to be steadily getting younger. No wrinkles 
now, no grey hairs and her slim shapely figure had returned. Very 
soon she would appear no older than she was when her parents said 
goodbye to her on the roof of her London flat. 


It was almost fifteen minutes before the spaceship began to decelerate. 
The monitor emerged from tunnel vision and displayed a planet 
directly ahead of them, closing in fast. It looked vaguely like Earth. 
The continents were more or less in the same places but the oceans 
were shades of grey and the land was shades of brown. From the angle 
of approach, it was clear that the spaceship would not be orbiting the 
planet this time. The gravity blocking panels were now performing 
two significant jobs: repelling the heat from atmospheric friction and 
slowing down the descent. Whoever or whatever was doing the 
piloting obviously had a lot of confidence in the spaceship’s 
technology. The ground rushed towards them at a terrifying rate. The 
planet’s surface appeared decimated: no buildings left standing, no 
life, no forests and no vegetation. Planet Earth, if it was Earth, was 
dead. As they skimmed the surface, a huge dome appeared over the 
horizon. The awe-inspiring sight protruded from the ground like an 
enormous blister, hundreds, perhaps thousands of miles across. It was 
exactly like the dome on Hemel. 


Chapter 43 


Eat your cheeseburger 


(Circa AD 54,000) 


The spaceship collided with the ground more than landed on it. Its 
many legs dug deeply into the bland surface. 


‘What the hell has happened to the place?’ asked Caban. 
‘Perhaps a nuclear war, do you think?’ replied Keeva. 
Caban checked the readings. 


‘No radiation, no oxygen either, but a high concentration of carbon 
dioxide and sulphur dioxide. This time I think we’ll need our suits.’ 


‘Spacesuits? Real spacesuits?!’ said Stefany excitedly. 


A few minutes later, all three were precariously descending the escape 
ladder - Caban lead the way. This time there was proper gravity and 
they were a long way up. For some reason, the spaceship’s engines 
were still humming quite loudly. Finally, after many steps, Caban’s 
boot penetrated the stale, lifeless soil. At least it supported his weight. 


As soon as Caban, Keeva and Stefany had safely distanced themselves 
from the ship, the engines stopped. All was eerily quiet for a second or 
two and then suddenly, without warning, the whole enormous 
spaceship began to creak and groan. The little gold capsule broke 
away from its docking clamps and fell, calamitously to the ground. 
Things began to snap, buckle and twist. After a minute or so, the 
entire, enormous spaceship had collapsed in on itself and was now 
nothing more than a pile of tangled metal on the ground. It had easily 
coped with moving at near light speed across the universe, but it 
couldn’t cope with Earth’s gravity. The design was loosely based on 
the space station of Caban and Keeva’s era — constructed in space, in 
weightless conditions. Normally, the gravity blocking panels had 
neutralised any gravitation forces, keeping the ship together and 
intact. As soon as the engines stopped, the gravity blockers stopped 
functioning and gravity dealt a heavy hand. 


‘Looks like we’re stuck here,’ said Keeva. 


Suddenly, to their shock and surprise, Kaysin appeared again, out of 


thin air, without a spacesuit, in a colourful T-shirt, shorts and sandals. 
Then a smooth footway formed all by itself under their feet. 


‘Kaysin! How... how come you're here now?!’ gasped Keeva. 


‘It’s alright, you can remove your spacesuits now. I have a lot to tell 
you... Anyone fancy a cheeseburger?’ asked Kaysin, ever-smiling. 


‘Yes please!’ cheered Stefany. 


Keeva glanced at her daughter, she was shocked. Stefany’s voice was 
now adolescent and sweet. She was no more than a teenager. 


To everyone but Kaysin’s amazement, a full-sized fast-food restaurant 
had miraculously materialised nearby, complete with staff and 
bustling with customers. 


They sat down at an empty table while Kaysin fetched the 
cheeseburgers. 


‘Caban, what the hell is going on?’ whispered Keeva. 
‘Don’t ask me, it’s all very surreal,’ replied Caban. 
‘I like Granddad, he’s nice,’ chirped Stefany. 


Kaysin returned shortly with the cheeseburgers and coffees. The 
cheeseburgers were the genuine articles and delicious. Stefany was 
evidently starving and had half-eaten hers before Caban and Keeva 
had even taken the wrappers off theirs. 


‘Right, where do I start?’ said Kaysin. 


‘You can start by telling us why you’ve brought us this far into the 
future. I checked the chronometer, it’s the fifty-four thousandth 
century,’ ranted Caban. 


Kaysin ignored his son’s petulance. 


‘Thanks to your fortitude and selfless actions, human beings have now 
fully evolved, successfully.’ 


‘You mean they didn’t eradicate themselves with hatred, greed, 
corruption and wars?’ taunted Keeva. 


‘No, surprisingly they didn’t, but unfortunately, Earth is now a dead 
planet. Twenty thousand years ago the Earth completely lost its 
magnetic field. Consequently, the solar winds stripped away the 
atmosphere.’ 


‘So, this is Earth?’ confirmed Keeva. 
‘Yes, what’s left of it, but mankind was prepared,’ said Kaysin. 


‘The dome?’ suggested Caban. 


‘In a way,’ said Kaysin. 


Just at that moment, Keeva shuddered. She looked at Stefany. She was 
now a child in every sense. Any second now she would be asking for 
crayons and a happy meal, but she couldn’t, something was happening 
to her. Her form began to turn fuzzy and then suddenly, without 
warning, broke up into tiny cubes which dissolved into the 
surrounding air. 


‘Stefany! What’s happening to her!’ screamed Keeva. 


‘Nothing to worry about. She’s eaten the cheeseburger — the key to the 
dome,’ said Kaysin calmly. 


‘Key! What are you on about!?’ snapped Keeva. 
‘Look around, what do you see?’ 


‘Mainly old people eating cheeseburgers and... disappearing!’ ranted 
Keeva. 


‘Exactly, once you’ve eaten the cheeseburger, you can enter the dome.’ 


‘Why, for heaven’s sake, would we want to enter the dome?’ asked 
Caban, also sounding decisively anxious. 


‘Don’t finish your cheeseburgers off just yet, there are important 
things you need to know,’ said Kaysin pausing to empty four sugar 
sachets into his coffee. ‘There has been a total of four separate 
evolutions of humanity...’ 


‘Four?!’ gasped Caban. 


‘Two before yours. The first evolution of mankind was wiped out by a 
rouge synthetic virus. The second, a nuclear war. You know about the 
third attempt and finally this one. It took its time, 300 million years, 
but it came through in the end.’ 


‘Because of us?’ suggested Keeva. 
‘Yes, thanks to you.’ 


‘Clearly, evolution was getting a little despondent, fourth time 
around,’ suggested Caban. 


‘Perhaps so,’ said Kaysin. 


‘So that’s why you couldn’t save our world from Avalix. You are the 
result of the final evolution, the one we seeded. If you had saved our 
world, you wouldn’t have existed,’ said Caban. 


‘A temporal paradox, I believe they call it,’ said Keeva. 


There was an awful lot to take in. No one spoke for a minute or two. 


They watched a coach load of people of all ages, enter the restaurant 
and queue up at the counter. 


‘Hmm, must have been a disaster somewhere. Such a shame. Some are 
so young but that’s life and death for you. I thought you might have 
looked up the word Hemel, that would have explained a lot. Actually, 
the planet Hemel never existed, it has always been a temporal thought 
projection from here,’ explained Kaysin. 


‘So that’s why the spaceship couldn’t land on the surface. You can’t 
land a spaceship on an hallucination,’ cheered Keeva. 


‘Temporal thought?’ queried Caban. 


‘The peak of human evolution is pure thought — it’s as simple as that. 
Thought has no physical or temporal boundaries,’ explained Kaysin. 


‘Ridiculous, you’re saying that now our bodies are redundant?’ 
suggested Keeva. 


‘Yes, the physical body has only ever had one purpose, to support the 
mind until it had fully evolved.’ 


Kaysin appreciated that they had a lot to take in. For a few moments, 
silence was by far the best tonic. They gazed out of the large windows 
and beyond the empty car park. The sky was no longer blue, scattered 
with fluffy white clouds but an effusion of angry reds and oranges. 
The distant landscape was a patchwork of lifeless greys and browns 
scattered with half-demolished buildings. It was now a very 
unattractive planet. 


‘Anyway, why go to the bother of projecting a thought, 150 million 
light-years away from here?’ asked Caban. 


‘That’s pretty obvious, to pass sufficient time away for Earth to 
completely re-evolve again,’ interrupted Keeva. 


‘Got it in one. Fifty thousand years ago, mankind’s intelligence 
reached the technology singularity,’ said Kaysin. 


‘When everything that can be known, is known,’ interrupted Caban, 
trying to be equally as smart as Keeva. 


‘Precisely. Suddenly, mankind understood the boundless capabilities 
of thought. Unfortunately, it was many thousands of years later before 
the human mind had evolved sufficiently to apply it.’ 


‘So, assuming all you say is correct, where do we fit in? What happens 
when we finish off the cheeseburger?’ asked Keeva. 


‘Ah, well, you see, once human minds had evolved sufficiently to 
manipulate thought, they immediately discovered that there had 


always been a shortcut staring them in the face. 

‘What, eating a cheeseburger!?’ suggested Caban. 

‘T think Pll look up Hemel before I finish it off,’ said Keeva. 
‘Would you like to borrow my smartphone?’ offered Kaysin. 


Above everything else, Keeva was amazed that he happened to have a 
working smartphone in his pocket. 


‘Why, is there wi-fi here?’ asked Keeva. 
‘There’s always wi-fi in McDonald's,’ said Kaysin factually. 


Keeva typed “Hemel” in the search engine. The sixth entry down told 
her exactly what she wanted to know. 


‘Hmm... Interesting,’ said Keeva with a smile and promptly finished 
off her cheeseburger. 


Moments later, just like Stefany, her form slowly turned fuzzy. 


Tll join you in a moment, pumpkin,’ said Caban. ‘Just have a few 
more questions to ask.’ 


And then Keeva disintegrated into tiny 3D pixels. 


‘Let me get this straight. You’re saying there is no real defining line 
between thought and reality?’ suggested Caban. 


‘Reality, you mean the solidity of existence — substance? Surely, being 
a scientist, you know what substance is?’ said Kaysin. 


‘Yes, at an atomic level, virtually nothing, mostly space. A ping pong 
ball of an atom for every cubic kilometre,’ replied Caban, factually. 


‘Ah, the atom! Something infinitesimal, but it has satisfied so many 
people’s expectations. So, from all your very expensive experiments, 
what did you discover?’ asked Kaysin. 


‘To be honest, the deeper we delved into the complexity of the atom, 
the deeper the mystery became. Like a never-ending Russian doll.’ 


‘Such a simple concept if you accept it at face value, immeasurably 
complex if you are consumed with curiosity. And is this infinitesimally 
small atom, solid? 


‘Of course not!’ snapped Caban. 


‘So, reality has no substance to speak of, either? In answer to your 
question then, yes, there is no defining line between thought and 
reality,’ affirmed Kaysin. 


Caban had a long sip of his coffee. It was the best tasting coffee he 


had ever had to his lips. He watched many more people enter the 
restaurant, mainly the elderly, and order their coffee and 
cheeseburger. He glanced around at the tables and watched, one by 
one, people dissolving into pixels and then disappearing. He looked 
out of the window at the now desolate planet with the enormous 
hemispherical dome in the distance. Habitually, he peeled the loyalty 
sticker off the polystyrene cup and stuck it on the card. A few 
moments of serenity passed by before Caban asked another equally 
loaded question. 


‘OK then, who are you, really? You’re obviously not my dad.’ 
‘More to the point, who are you?’ asked Kaysin. 
‘Caban Zookie, plumber stroke scientist...’ 


‘You are a lot more than that. You are the father of all humanity and 
apparently, you are the father of the son of God — nice move by the 
way... So, what does that imply?’ 


‘Well, I’m certainly not God!’ snapped Caban. 
‘The ancient Egyptians and the Mayans certainly thought you were.’ 
‘Gods are supposed to be all-seeing, all-knowing,’ ranted Caban. 


Caban thought deeply for a few moments about the divinity 
implication and then asked a very significant question, ‘’'ve been an 
atheist all my life but even so, I’ve got to ask... you’re not God, are 
you?’ 


‘If I said yes, would you believe me?’ 
‘Try me.’ 


‘Caban, look at me! If I’m not your father but I look like your father, 
who else can I be?’ 


At first, this seemed like a gibberish conundrum and then it dawned 
on Caban like a ground-shaking revelation. 


‘No way, you can’t be... You’re saying you’re me?’ 


‘Finally! Now then, are you going to finish your cheeseburger?’ 


The end and the beginning 


For creatures and mortals who live no longer than the tick of a 


macrocosmic clock, it is impossible to comprehend the life of the universal 
mechanism. This is something only Gods can perceive. 


Other books by the Author: 


The Residents of Wardate 


Poppy Cock is a charismatic News correspondent who suffers horrific 
burns from a callous incident whilst on an assignment. 


Although the autonomous android Madeline Bull is _ truly 
groundbreaking, there are insurmountable problems. 


The solution; four brilliant scientists decide to interface Poppy Cock’s 
disfigured body using her nerve connections and a revolutionary 
wireless system to their Madeline Bull android. The price for this 
convenient arrangement - Poppy must appear to die, then become 
Mad' Bull and fulfil her intended purpose — to exterminate members of 
Wardate — a gathering of the world’s most evil people. 


After completing three missions, her instructions abruptly stop and 
Poppy’s food supply inconveniently dries up. It is an understatement 
to say that there is much more afoot than she realises. 


Return to Wardate 
(The second instalment of the Wardate saga) 


Madeline Bull returns as the feisty android. This time Madeline faces 
her biggest challenges yet. The world is purposely charged with hatred 
and a new world war is on the horizon. Enter Madeline to thwart the 
dissenters and calm the world but there are far, far deeper concerns. 
For other reasons, the world is on the brink of obliteration, genocide is 
looming. Unknowingly Madeline has been modified and holds the key 
to save the world — if she really wants to. 


Ward off strangers 
(The final instalment of the Wardate saga) 


The saga of The Residents of Wardate concludes with Madeline Bull, 
the feisty android, returning to a world where people are disappearing 
in their thousands. This time she has to accept that she has finally met 
her match and there is no way out. All she can do is save everyone 
else and try to put the world back in order. The reward for her 
ultimate sacrifice is... Hope. 


The fruits of Bohemia 


Sheridan Banner has a remarkable gift — a gift of perception to rival 
all who have preceded him. However, his unique abilities are 
perceived by others as little more than an irritation... until, one day, 
an abrupt stranger happens to call — the stranger’s name is Mark 
Watson. His father has disappeared along with eighteen other people. 
Amongst these eighteen people is Sheridan’s natural father... who he 
has never met. 


Sheridan is unaware that he holds part of the key to finding them. 


Kingdom of Queens 


Grandpa has a pressing story to tell his twin granddaughters, but it is 
real or imaginary? He tells of an ancient Kingdom deep within the 
Patagonian ice fields, which is completely inaccessible and hidden 
from the rest of the world. This is as intended as it happens to be the 
home of all the surviving dragons. The fabled creatures now have only 
two purposes; to protect the people of the kingdom and keep the 
climate temperate with their fiery breath. Unfortunately, the survival 
of the Kingdom and the dragons are now seriously threatened - 
Grandpa is the only one who can restore the Kingdom to its former 


glory. 


A dragon named Delightful 


(Kingdom of Queens) 


The Queens, Tegan and Caron, have now settled in as rulers of the 
magical dragon Kingdom. Everything is perfect for a while, but one 
day, while the Queens are out for a morning run, an old evilness is 
disturbed. As a consequence, Queen Tegan becomes spiteful and 
tiresome with the Kingdom. She instructs Dragon Brathen, against her 
wishes, to take her home, back to the Netherworld. It is imperative 
that the rogue Queen and Brathen return, or the Kingdom will perish. 
There has to be a rescue mission... 


The Author... 


The Biography continues... 


As inferred in the Bios in his other books, he can be quite touchy 
when it comes to the subject of age. He also groans a lot. More often 
than not, conversation leads to incessant grumbling about the weather 
and how inaccurate his weather app is — best avoiding him if you can. 
Anyway, Moving on... 

Education - nothing worth mentioning. Anything he did learn has 
proved mostly useless in everyday life, especially Latin and algebra. 
Right now, his most annoying idioms are ‘Don’t judge a book by its 
cover’ and ‘Don’t give up the day job’. This is probably because he 
thinks he is surrounded by critics. 

So, what books does the author have on his bookshelf? 

Unfortunately, none, box sets have completely taken over. 


